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Translator’s Note 


Any translation of Vysotsky’s song-poems must in all 
honesty be preceded by an exercise in apologetic self- 
abasement or attempt to explain away the gulf between 
the sparkle and magic power of the original and the, 
shall we say, colourlessness of the translation. Unfortuna- 
tely for the translator, the colour of Vysotsky’s songs 
is almost totally local colour, his work being one seven- 
hundred-song-long play on words, their sound, meaning, 
associations, connotations, evocations, and what not, all 
idiosyncratic, all virtually incomprehensible outside a 
Russian context. When he writes, and sings, 

Plennykh gonyat — chego zh my drozhim? 

“The prisoners of war are driven — why are we 

afraid?” 
his audiences have an instant picture in their minds of 
endless columns of captured Germans being marched 
through the streets of Moscow, silent crowds of Russians 
lining the streets watching their would-be conquerors 
in — anger? hatred? triumph? puzzlement? A moment of 
history in just two words, half a line, the equivalent 
of which is not to be found in any language: there 
just weren’t any such scenes in London or New York. Or 
you take this: 

I zhit khorosho! I zhizn khorosha! 

“Life is fine, and it’s fine to live!” 
It is a line from Mayakovsky (later echoed in Stalin’s 
“Life has become better, life has become merrier!”). 
For decades it was the slogan of official optimism 
running in counterpoint to the gloom and doom of the 
mass reprisals. Placed in a hilarious skit about, presu- 
mably, sports, the line is mercilessly guyed, becoming an 
ironic comment on the all-too-familiar reality. 

One could (and indeed should) write a footnote on 
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nearly each of Vysotsky’s lines, to make the Vysotsky 
phenomenon comprehensible to the public abroad. The 
reader will find a few such comments on the translations 
below — where an item of allusive Russian must be kept 
in the translation if Vysotsky’s point is to be made at all. 
Other such comments are scattered throughout the remi- 
niscences, for example, V. Zolotukhin’s piece on Bath-hut. 
Needless to say, these are merely the first steps of 
an undertaking that might do for Vysotsky what Nabokov 
did for Pushkin. 

A few words are in order here on some aspects of 
Vysotsky’s language. Vysotsky was a linguistic genuis, 
apart from all the other kinds of genius that he was. 
His idiolect is a fantastic mixture of Standard and 
Substandard Russian, slang of all kinds, dialect words, 
etc., their use impeccably controlled by the Nekrasov 
formula: “style in keeping with theme”. Being tied to 
a definite time, place, and milieu, these lexical items 
(and, for that matter, syntactic patterns) do not easily 
lend themselves to transplantation onto a different linguis- 
tic soil. Take a line like: 

Tolkovishchu veli do krovyanki 

“They argued till blood was drawn”. 
It would be difficult to translate this into Standard 
Russian, let alone English — if the aim was to keep the 
force of the line intact. That’s gutter talk. If you find 
an equivalent of it, it will smack of the gutters of Chicago 
or London or Liverpool, and we can’t have that, we know 
it’s the gutters of Moscow speaking. Thus there is a loss 
in expressiveness — an inevitable one, one would like to 
think; that is, not due to the translator’s ineptitude but 
to the nature of the material. There are many songs 
written entirely in that language (happily not so many in 
the present collection), and I honestly believe they are 
better left untranslated. 

A few words about Vysotsky’s technical skills as a ver- 
sifier. There are those who speak of his guitar-poetry 
as not quite a literary phenomenon — something from the 
domain of mass culture, perhaps. Surely, Vysotsky’s poetry 
had an effect on the masses. Even looking at it from 
the purely linguistic angle, for nearly two decades the 
Vysotsky language was the most prominent feature of the 
linguistic scene in the USSR; his texts, though unprinted, 
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were the most frequently reproduced and memorised; 
his punchlines, turns of phrase, and so on, are common 
linguistic currency, authorless by now, the very fabric of 
the prevalent mode of expression. The ‘“‘Vysotsky craze”, 
though, has a solid base not only in the topicality of 
his themes but also in the poetic texture of his work, 
the aptness of the lines and rhythms and images. When 
he put his mind to it, Vysotsky could always find the 
word or phrase to catch the spirit of the thing he 
sang of and the audience’s imagination — and what more 
could a poet wish? But this is not an apologia for 
Vysotsky the poet — rather an apology for the transla- 
tions’ failure to do justice to Vysotsky’s poetics. In 
sheer ebullience of genius, he could write a longish 
song-poem with one or two rhymes only — an impossibi- 
lity in English, if one does not want to bore the reader 
into the ground. Vysotsky used an incredible number of 
rhyming schemes, some of which he invented. Rhyme 
has outlived its usefulness, people say; the proposition 
more likely applies to poets who cannot find any more 
fresh rhymes in Russian — and Vysotsky was not one 
of these. Among a host of other devices, he could rhyme 
one word with three : postupyu — po stu pyu, producing 
an identical rhyme — and one more headache for the 
translator’s bag of worries. Or else he would rhyme a 
whole word with part of another: obrusevshiye — sev- 
shiye “Russified — thrown into prison”, working in, apart 
from the rhyme, a paronymic effect (see below). Needless 
to say, all these innovative types of rhyme are much 
harder to come by in English than in Russian, with 
its highly developed system of morphological endings. 

And as for internal rhyme! He would use it either 
occasionally or systematically throughout a poem, so that 
there would be double the number of lines in it, if 
you stopped at the caesura. As one tries to do the same 
in English, one is reminded, say, of the contortions 
Byron went through in writing Don Juan. 

Then there is patronymic writing — probably the most 
remarkable feature of contemporary Russian poetics, 
and the least translatable: two like-sounding words are 
placed next to each other so that a contextual rela- 
tionship is established between their normally unconnected 
meanings: cf. trusil i trisil “jogged along and feared”, 
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zalatayu zolotymi ya zaplatami “I will patch it up with 
gold patches”, ni pozhit, ni vyzhit “you can neither 
live nor survive”. Vysotsky revelled in this type of 
writing, as in all word play. 

Ah, it’s no use. One could write a treatise about 
Vysotsky’s poetic innovations and then hit on a poem like 
My Gypsy Song (nothing Gypsy about it, except the 
tune) consisting almost entirely of colloquial and folklore 
clichés of vague or no meaning, loosely and incoherently 
strung together yet affecting the very depth of the Russian 
soul: 

Net, rebyata, vsyo ne tak... 

“No, boys, nothing’s the. way it should be...” 
No textual analysis would serve here, the text being 
minimal and the subtext, pure mood. Characteristically, 
the printed text of the song omits the refrain borrowed 
from the source song — emotionally, the most moving 
part of the piece — simply because this refrain is a 
repetition of and variation on a senseless phrase: ‘Ah, 
once, and once more, and many-many times more”, 
etc. On the whole, one is left with the impression that 
Vysotsky could do anything he pleased with the Russian 
poetic language, his power over words — and us — being 
such that whatever he wrote and sang became poetic 
language, even if he slipped into what appeared to be 
asemantic doggerel. Like I said, just a genius playing a 
bead game with words and melodies and hearts. 

One last technical detail. English words are shorter 
than most Russian ones, so there are more words to a 
line in the English version than in the Russian — and 
this runs counter to Vysotsky’s feeling for the subtext, 
for the innuendo, for the avoidance of the explicit. As 
these are songs, one cannot adopt a different, shorter 
metrical scheme. Hence a fair amount of padding, 
which weakened still more the punch of the original. 

One can only hope that this, and the other shortcom- 
ings of the translations, will dwindle into insignificance 
when a sufficiently gifted English-speaking singer or sin- 
gers try to relive Vysotsky before live audiences. After 
all, the Swedes have done it, they took the Taganka 
by storm in the autumn of 1988. Apparently we are 
here faced with a difficulty that no printed translation, 
annotated or not, can overcome: the moment a Russian 
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(or a Daghestani or Kazakh or anyone in the Soviet 
Union, for that matter) reads a line of Vysotsky, that 
powerful voice starts rumbling in his head, and the 
printed text becomes a mere prop for memory. Some 
have complained even, on first seeing the poem-songs 
in print, that reading them without hearing the voice 
was a bit like smelling a rose while wearing a gas-mask. 
Not a very inspiring image to leave a reader with, but 
realistic — if that is any consolation. 

I would like to express my heartfelt gratitude to Mark 
Buser for editing the translations of the poems. * 


S.R. 


* All poetic translations in this book are mine; all exceptions 
are indicated.— Tr. 


VLADIMIR VYSOTSKY IN HIS LIFETIME 
AND AFTER DEATH 
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When Vladimir Vysotsky’s 50th anniversary was marked 
in January 1988, it seems there was not a single 
publication in this country, local, regional or national, 
which did not go into raptures over the work of the 
remarkable poet, singer and citizen. A four-part serial 
was shown on the Central TV network, preceded by 
a two-part film broadcast by the same studios, and accom- 
panied by one-part films broadcast by the various local 
networks. The regular bulletins of the All-Union Council 
of Amateur Songs recorded a peak of publications on 
the scale of a solar prominence. There was more stuff 
printed, said and shown about Vysotsky in the anniversary 
weeks and months than in all the previous years. Vysotsky 
memorial meetings were held in many cities and towns; 
some of them were broadcast on TV; scholars also 
arranged official occasions. Interesting books appeared 
both in Moscow (from the Kniga, Sovetsky Pisatel, 
Fizkultura i Sport, and Muzyka publishers) and in several 
other cities. Several other books are soon due to appear. 
Speaking as editor-in-chief of The Poet’s Library, I can 
assure the reader that Vysotsky will be amply represented 
in the Author’s Song collection prepared by our editors. 

Whatever our attitude to Vysotsky, we cannot but see 
that this upsurge in the whole people’s interest in the 
poet’s life and fate is an almost unprecedented phenome- 
non. True, the anniversary merely emphasised and showed 
clearly the love for Vysotsky which had also been 
obvious before and manifested itself, say, in millions of 
people turning out for his funeral, and the mass proces- 
sions converging on his tomb, after. 

Right now, though, I would like to draw attention 
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to a very morbid and, I would say, all-pervading feature 
of both the public opinion as a whole and of art 
criticism in particular, as far as Vysotsky is concerned. 
Basically, this feature is an uncontrolled swinging of public 
opinion from one extreme to the other. Each of us 
must have seen a heavy cannonball on a steel cable used 
for knocking down ramshackle buildings. The cannonball 
swings far from the normal level and then swings back, 
heading for the wall, it goes bang! and a gap appears 
in the wall, another bang, and the gap is wider, then 
a third, and the bricks come down in an avalanche, the 
job is done, you can call in the lorries to pick up 
the rubble. 

It is an extremely useful operation in knocking down 
decrepit structures, including social ones! What happens, 
though, when the cannonball, directed by not very 
scholarly or even sober minds, is used to knock down 
beautiful and solid buildings? 

In the past, certain indefatigable folks pulled the 
cannonball very far to one side: all avant-garde was bad! 
So do we have to declare now, in our infinite wisdom, 
that all things realistic are bad? Swing it wide, brother, 
we live but once! 

In this context, let me say this about Vysotsky. I 
hate both the unrestrained worshipping of Vysotsky 
(the cannonball swinging left} and contemptuous disre- 
gard for him (the ball swinging right), as well as all 
sorts of turbid swirlings round his name. The truth, 
and nothing but the truth in its entirety—that is how 
it should be. 

The incense so lavishly burned in the anniversary 
weeks of 1988 has already produced ironic grins on all 
sides at all those individuals whose efforts too obviously 
indicated either a fanatic anguish or a desire to assert 
their significance, so far unrecognised, in the poet’s fate. 
Let us not bother with the nonprofessionals who kowtowed 
in those anniversary weeks so hard that they hurt 
both themselves and their idol. As for Vysotsky himself, 
all his public appearances, beginning with the first 
concert before the Leningrad club called Vostok in Janua- 
ry 1967, were constructed as many-sided versatile shows 
touching on all the strings of the human nature, from 
easy responsiveness to a joke, to an ability to think 
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deeply about the problem of universal evil or one’s 
personal guilt for the disorderliness of the world we live in. 
But let’s forget them, those “players on one string — the 
bass string” (although it must be noted that their inflexi- 
bility put many people off Vysotsky in those days). And 
I wish it were those days only: alas, we still encounter 
this sort of ‘‘methodology” of analysis today. 

In this book, the reader will find, among other highly 
interesting reminiscences by relatives, friends and col- 
leagues, the remarkable contribution by artist Mikhail 
Shemyakin who speaks, incidentally, about the causes of 
Vysotsky’s alcoholic breakdowns. Unlike those, regrettably 
numerous, persons who refer so contemptuously or 
slightingly to the subject, Shemyakin writes of the 
incredible overstrain that demanded an escape from the 
daily routine in any way whatever — if only for a short 
period. I am not speaking of this in order to justify 
these “escapes” but only to explain the complexity of 
the situation. I was at Vysotsky’s side in periods of 
absolute sobriety, and I can state definitely that he 
implacably refused all invitations from friends and admi- 
rers “to have a few”. The causes that were at work here 
lay really deep. 
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Let me repeat that literally hundreds of excellent 
publications have appeared in connection with Vysotsky’s 
5Oth anniversary. There is so much material of varying 
scope and type that we are certainly ready to publish a 
fundamental Vladimir Vysotsky Encyclopedia, like those 
that academics have published on Mikhail Lermontov or 
Taras Shevchenko. I have no doubt that such a work 
will be prepared for publication and see light, for 
data on Vysotsky’s life and work are collected enthu- 
siastically and continually all over the country. But we 
also need a kind of filters here, to protect the 
analysis of the poet’s fate from all sorts of underhand 
speculation and queer games started after his death by 
various individuals. We must, in short, winnow the chaff 
away, keep the seeds and sow a good crop. The point 
is that there are now a great many people eager to 
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make some capital on the wave of Vysotsky’s popularity 
and so constructing one-sided theories with Vysotsky’s 
songs as their material, vigorously exploiting that in 
Vysotsky’s heritage which suits them, and ignoring the 
rest. After all, there are only 32 letters in the Russian 
alphabet, and all Russian words consist of these letters, 
providing, in their turn, building material for the whole 
of the great Russian literature. Compared with this, the 
possibilities of arbitrary constructions out of Vysotsky’s 
700 songs comprising the whole of man’s world are truly 
unlimited: such an “alphabet” can yield a million articles 
and books none of which will repeat the others. 
Without a thought for censorship or pleasing the 
authorities, Vysotsky criticised what blocked the course 
of life right there and then, not after the event! It is 
easy to imagine what Vysotsky would sing of in these days. 
I can picture myself a song from the “chess cycle”, 
with a brilliant move by the black King (two exclama- 
tion marks here) — the introduction of limitations on 
subscription to newspapers and magazines, so that glasnost 
was curtailed and the public’s attention diverted from 
other serious problems. I believe that he would have 
ridiculed all that ballyhoo about the construction of 
the Baikal-Amur Railway, he would have called to account 
the people who wasted all those funds and manpower 
on a useless project. I have no doubt that he would 
subject to close scrutiny those who deliberately distort 
perestroika, adapting the old command-and-administer 
system to the new conditions. Knowing him, we would of 
course expect him to denounce in his songs all kinds of 
nationalists warming their hands at the fire of the people’s 
grief, the hucksters jacking up prices, in short, everything 
that is of such concern to us — without awaiting any 
explanations from the top on who is personally respon- 
sible for what, on who has been relieved of his post 
and is therefore no longer dangerous. I believe that 
Vysotsky would be unable to pass in silence over the 
depravity universally expressed in the refusal to work and 
in dislike for those who work hard. At the same time I am 
quite sure that he would sing with warmth, humour 
and love of those whose broad backs have always 
been the basis of the might of this great land. Vysotsky 
spoke the whole truth about his times (and he would 
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speak the truth about ours) as a true creator of the 
people’s life, and it would be dishonest to pull his 
creative heritage apart, adapting it to all kinds of specula- 
tive goals. 
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A real poet is a man who knows reality as thoroughly 
as he knows his own work — from within, in all its deep 
inner interconnections and laws of its development. That 
is why there is so much truth in his fairytales: he 
wrote them to please his own soul, which was so wide 
open to human life and human beliefs. There are 
countless proofs of Vysotsky’s democratic spirit and of the 
national character of his art. 

Vladimir Vysotsky was a songsmith; his poems were 
basically oriented towards the listeners’ living perception. 
In this tape-recorder era, songs spread on a mass scale, 
in unlimited numbers. What is recorded on a spool of 
tape or cassette by one listener can spread like wildfire 
among thousands of other owners of tape-recorders. This 
lucky coincidence of the author’s individuality (composer 
of “author’s songs”) and the new technology for the 
spreading of culture must be taken into account in the 
analysis of both the popularity and the specificity of 
Vysotsky’s poetics. 

All this may be as it is, but there are hundreds 
and even thousands of authors: singing for vast audiences, 
it’s just a sign of these tape-recorder times, but only 
the songs of a select few remain recorded on tapes and 
spread among the people in a geometrical progression. 
Why is that so? What were the essential needs of the 
times that Vysotsky’s songs satisfied? Should we begin 
pedantically analysing hundreds of his poetic texts (and 
some of the verses have up to seven and even twelve 
variants, as established by Andrei Krylov), we shall 
hardly be able to isolate, with mathematic clarity and 
in chemically pure form, that element which constitutes 
the ‘‘exclusive property of ... works”, as critic Vissarion 
Belinsky put it. This element is composite, and it is only 
possible to define it by considering Vysotsky’s work in 
all its parameters. The songs of Nerve, the first Vysotsky 
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collection published in this country, appeared under ten 
headings. Apart from this, about a couple dozen other 
headings may be discovered in the incomparably more 
complete collections of his works in type-written volumes 
compiled by Vysotsky’s admirers. The question may be 
asked as to which poem or heading comprises the 
formula we are looking for? The only possible answer 
to this query is, in all the headings at once. 

Could it be that the meaning of Vysotsky’s work is 
expressed in these lines from A Singer at the Microphone? 


I’m bathed in light, before the crowd, alone; 
I'm here to give my darling public pleasure. 

It’s like an icon-stand, this microphone... 

But — no! Tonight, it’s more like an embrasure. 


Of course, these words express his responsibility before 
himself and the people. But they do not exhaust Vysotsky’s 
work, not by a long chalk! 

Or take these lines from a song that has become a 
classic already — He Was Shot Down in Yesterday’s 
Fighting: 


There was plenty of room for us in the dugout, 
Even time flew for both of us lightly... 

I’m alone now, and I am beginning to doubt: 
Wasn’t I downed in yesterday’s fighting? 


Again we can say that this is Vysotsky — but is this the 
whole of Vysotsky? 

Or you may choose these lines from the well-known song 
about mountain climbers: 


If a chum 
begins acting rum, 
Not a friend, not a foe, 
but so... 
And if suddenly you can't tell 
If he means ill or well, 
Take him off mountaineering — 
dare! 
But don’t let him stray 
away! 
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When he’s roped on one rope 
with you 
You'll find out if he’s true. 


This is, of course, a very important facet of Vysotsky, 
but it is only one aspect. Consider yet another song: 


I'll no more smash shop windows or punch holes 
In human faces, man, I tell you straight. 

The two disjointed halves of my sick soul 

From this day on I'm going to unite. 


Again, this is merely a small fragment of the great mir- 
ror that reflects the world of Vysotsky. 

Then there is The Tightrope; The Pacer’s Race; HowI1 
Detest...; and Unruly Horses. Yes, all this is Vysotsky but 
not the whole of Vysotsky. Considered separately, none of 
them explain the causes of the poet’s popularity throughout 
the country. 

In the article “In the Mirror of His Work (V. Vysotsky 
as a Phenomenon of Culture)” written by Valentin 
Tolstykh, Dr. Sc. (Philosophy), we read these remarkable 
words: “At present, there is no shortage of courageous, 
fearless descriptions and evaluations of the contradictions 
and shortcomings in the national economy, moral defects 
and losses, lack of consciousness, spirituality and culture. 
But this ‘authorised’ courage, so to speak, however sincere 
and full of civic spirit (as distinct from critique rooted 
in social demagoguery, of which we have a great number 
of past masters), evokes a sense of annoyance... Let us 
refrain from asking the sacramental and tactless question, 
‘Where were you yesterday? Why didn’t you say so earlier?’ 
Let us simply recall, or remind some people, that there 
were also those who were not silent, who spoke of things 
which an artist cannot pass over in silence under any cir- 
cumstances, without waiting for better times or ‘authorisa- 
tion’ to speak of these things... One of these artists was 
Vladimir Vysotsky, who realised in his work, without high- 
flown declarations or promises, the principal obligation 
of a real artist and citizen — the obligation to speak the 
truth about the times and himself.” * The author points to 


* Voprosy filosofii, 1986, No. 7, p. 112. 
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a number of writers (a small number, it must be said) who 
endeavoured to speak the truth and nothing but the truth 
regardless of the circumstances; it will only be just to 
note, though, that Vysotsky’s fearlessness distinguished 
him even in this small group of glorious names, although 
essentially V. Tolstykh is, of course, quite right. 

The discrepancy between words and deeds which had 
such a devastating effect on our society’s economy and 
morality in the past and is still not overcome, inevitably 
evoked protest among people. We all felt the need for 
drastic changes in our social life, and we perceived 
Vladimir Vysotsky precisely in this serious social context. 

For me, just as for the other admirers of Vysotsky, 
the civic core of his creative work was his truthfulness, the 
acuteness of his reactions to the issues that concerned the 
public — an acuteness that was signally lacking in the 
abysmal vacuity of “popular” songs. Considered on this 
plane, Vysotsky’s work was normal utterances of normal 
people strange to any duplicity (to seeing one thing and 
saying another), utterances elevated by the splendid 
artistic gifts and talent for sincerity to the level of high art 
belonging to the people. Those were the roots of his 
popularity. 

It would be absurd to insist, and no one seems to in- 
sist, that all his songs are equally perfect. Of course not. 
Some of his songs are of average quality only, others lack 
in balanced composition, still others were written expressly 
for a certain occasion — a friend’s birthday or a party of 
close friends. All that is so. And still, Bath-hut is a narra- 
tive of the tragic fate of a man who went through the 
slaughter-house of Stalin’s labour camps. Someone Else’s 
Rut is a parable of the perniciousness of movement by 
inertia, without thought. At the Restaurant Yesterday 
Night is a biting satire on the impudent thieves and 
hucksters who have usurped the top rungs of the social 
ladder and are now prospering. The Penal Battalions, 
now—I can’t think of another treatment of this tragic 
subject in all our literature on war. By Our Reckoning We 
Hadn’t Had Too Much: Vysotsky spoke of alcoholism, 
laughing through tears, long before the government 
bethought itself and decided to take some measures 
against it. 

At the same time Vysotsky was, and still is, loved not 
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only for being harshly truthful. Vysotsky was richly 
endowed with a sense of humour, and he wrote whole 
cycles of sly and funny songs at the same time as he com- 
posed the tragic ones. Of course, there are a great many 
songs in which the only worthy character is, properly 
speaking, the author himself; but there are also a great 
many pieces expressing his sincere admiration for strong, 
kind-hearted and courageous men retaining their human 
qualities under the most difficult and sometimes fatally 
dangerous circumstances. 

The song My Finish Line Is the Horison is dedicated 
precisely to the people whose lives are inspired by dreams 
and an eternal quest, not by vodka and finery. 

One could compile a whole anthology of Vysotsky’s 
songs about men worthy of the name of man. But that 
would be just as one-sided as an attempt to select only the 
dramatic, dark and gloomy songs, the songs of discontent. 
Dismembering Vysotsky’s poetry would mean murdering 
it! A real man, he was not one of those who do nothing 
but complain about the imperfection of the world we live 
in, watching from the sidelines. He has a very biting 
poem, with this refrain: 


I’m sorry for the dead, at heart, 
But take good care to keep apart. 


In his Memorial, he protested vehemently against being 
“reduced” after death. He defined the essence and the 
meaning of his work with absolute precision, much better 
than any critics: “I write songs on various subjects. I have 
series, or rather cycles, of songs on the war theme, on 
sporting life, fairytale songs, lyrical songs. But there is in 
fact only one theme in my songs, the theme of life. There’s 
just this one theme: we must live better; and the form might 
vary, from comedy to fairytale, to humour.” * 

He pursued that theme with truthfulness and goodwill 
towards people, trying to help all of us to the full extent of 
his giant’s strength and fierce temperament; that is why 
the people’s hearts lay open to him. 


* Literaturnaya Rossiya, August 8, 1986, p. 10. 
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It seems that Vysotsky died only recently, that black 
day seems to be close at hand, but the children who were 
born that year already go to school. Time rushes impe- 
tuously forward, like a river full of rapids, and reality 
around us changes constantly. The problems that have 
worried us so agonisingly, which pierced ouy hearts, will 
inevitably be solved, sooner or later. The agonies and 
worries of our times will disappear, giving way to others. 
So, how will Vladimir Vysotsky’s work be seen in a few 
years, given the crazy tempo of our life? Won't it recede 
into the background? 

To this, we can say ‘‘no” quite definitely, although fo- 
reign readers and listeners either do not know of or are 
not too interested in the purely internal processes to 
which the strings of his guitar responded so resonantly. 
The people abroad had their own lives to live and difficul- 
ties to overcome. And yet, books on Vysotsky’s life and 
work are published abroad much more promptly than in 
this country (although incredible errors sometimes creep 
into those books); collections of his songs published there 
are much more representative than here (although 
Vysotsky is sometimes ascribed songs he never wrote); 
records are produced in countless numbers, and as for 
cassettes, they are sold at dumping prices, to corner 
the market (while here only small cooperatives 
produce them). Supply is the child of demand, and, 
judging by the variety of forms in which Vysotsky is 
supplied, the demand abroad is really great. Now, what 
are the causes of his fame there? And what will deter- 
mine his popularity here when the journalistic topicality 
of his work, so important for us, his contemporaries, 
wears off? 

The question is all the more important since the true 
scope of Vysotsky as an artist belonging to the whole 
people and, moreover, as a phenomenon of world culture, 
becomes apparent. 

Vladimir Vysotsky’s work has analogues in folk art. 
Why is that so? The fact is that the characteristic features 
of both are a great variety of aspects, corresponding 
to the many-sidedness of life itself; the absence of any 
controls or regulations stipulating what can be written 
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about and what cannot; an optimistic view of the world, 
despite the tragedies with which this world abounds. 

Vysotsky’s works helped, fearlessly and fiercely, to 
solve the topical social and artistic problems of his times, 
and that is the first and the most important secret of 
Vysotsky’s fame, his behest to men of art. At the same time 
his songs reach into the depths of human morality, raising 
to the surface the eternal subjects of humanity’s concern 
and reflexion; this is the second, and just as important, 
secret of the people’s love for Vysotsky, and another of 
his behests to the workers of culture. 

Since times immemorial, the people’ S perception of art 
is primarily ethical and only secondarily aesthetic, the 
ethical evaluation determining the aesthetic one. This 
should be accepted as a given, one that permits us to see 
the causes of Vysotsky’s vast popularity. His songs repre- 
sent the entire range of human emotions, thoughts and 
acts without any exception; any incompleteness of the 
reflexion of the human world is one of the causes of po- 
tential fragility and short life of a work of art. We know 
that man is a being capable not only of feeling but also of 
thought, action, and goal-directed decision-making. Folk 
art is precisely a proof that man has a great many aspects, 
and that all these aspects can be expressed through sui- 
tably many-sided means. From this angle, Vysotsky’s work 
is truly many-sided, and thus has roots and parallels in 
folk art. One would be hard put to it to name a single 
basic human value, an archetypal value, that would not 
be expressed, with purity and dignity, in his songs. 

A man’s strength and reliability, his loyalty to the duty 
of defending children, women, the Motherland, his own 
convictions. It is these intransient human values that are 
asserted in his war cycle, appreciated unreservedly by all, 
even by those who do not recognise anything else in his 
work. 

A woman’s tenderness and kindness, and the all-absorb- 
ing love of a man for a woman... Vysotsky was one of the 
most striking and fervent singers of that eternal human 
theme. In a six-volume collection of his songs compiled 
by selfless collectors and students of his work, this theme 
takes up a whole volume entitled simply On Love. The 
range of nuances in the emotional and artistic treatment 
of this subject in that volume is incredible. 
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I'll make lovers’ beds of fields and groves, 
Let them sing, awake and in their sleepl.. 
I am breathing, that means I’m in love! 
I’m in love, and that means I'm alive! 


Here, the assertion of love is raised to the level of 
a philosophical postulate, like “Cogito ergo sum”. 

Only “serious” songs are collected in this volume, but 
goodness, what great numbers of love songs wander, in 
carnival guise, through the other volumes, including 
Vysotsky’s parodies of underworld lyrics. Then again, 
songs of love are also to be found in the volume which 
the compilers entitled On the Sea. You take this song 
about two gloomy ships, corroded by sea salt and general- 
ly the worse for wear, disliking each other on sight 
when they met in a dry dock for repairs; after rest and 
repairs they gaze at each other and suddenly see how 
wonderful the other is. Isn’t this a song about human 
love? 

We are speaking here of archetypal values, about those 
eternal problems which have ever concerned, and will 
always concern, men and women on all continents. 
Man’s eternal drive towards overcoming difficulties and 
learning the previously unknown is a value whose signif- 
icance remains intransient and even continually grows. 
Vysotsky’s long poem My Hamlet (about 100 lines) 
proclaims a constant pursuit of the truth, a pursuit which 
will never cease, for there are no absolute solutions, for 
time itself is in motion, incessantly complicating the tasks 
facing mankind. 

There is yet another and probably the most important 
feature of Vysotsky’s talent. It has to be said that Vysotsky 
kept his quiet smile even in the most dramatic circumstan- 
ces — areflection of the national character. Here, I would 
like to note that his smile was evidence of his true and 
noble humanity, for no one is truly human unless he or 
she can see the funnier aspects of the world and of oneself. 
Vysotsky was human in the full sense of that word; even 
when he talked of categories that he respected most, 
like the human thought and its incessant drive towards 
higher and nobler things, he could grin openly and 
mischievously; recall his song of Fedya the archeologist, 
for example. 
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He dug for ancient monuments 

Like mad, and often yelled he meant 
To find the land in which, he knew, 
There were still secret, hidden paths 
Where roamed the Pithecanthropus — 
And on his chest he beat a wild tattoo. 


We have already spoken of the great democratic spirit 
of his work. In the present context, though, this powerful 
and archetypal aesthetic value is seen in a special light. 
Despite the unending efforts of the powers that be to re- 
duce the working masses to the role of serfs or hirelings, 
these masses have, from olden times, aspired towards eli- 
mination of slavery and equality of all men, towards “a 
free association of producers”, in the words of Karl Marx. 
If all the democratic characters from the Vysotsky theatre 
were to be gathered in one place, what an extraordinary 
multitude of individualities they would be! Here, an al- 
coholic is capable of reasoning in categories of state 
significance; an ordinary oil-industry worker from 
Siberia, of displaying great moral staunchness in achieving 
the national goals, while Vysotsky’s lyrical hero, emerging 
in dozens of guises, splits the most difficult and funda- 
mental questions of life and death like atomic nuclei, 
releasing colossal energy heretofore peacefully slumbering 
in verbal depths. 

I have here before me an alphabetic index of Vladimir 
Vysotsky’s works. Dozens of songs begin with the word 
“IT”, but it would be a grave error to assume, without 
deeply studying the texts of the songs, that they were 
written by a self-centred individual. Absolutely not! He 
simply speaks on behalf of those whom he is capable of 
personifying, as well as on his own behalf, for he lives and 
perceives life as those around him do, and his spiritual 
world is their world. 

Vysotsky sang on behalf of many people — and the 
public took him for those people! He explained this in 
absolutely clear terms: “I write songs on behalf of different 
people; I believe I did that because I am an actor. When 
I write these songs, I act them out. I write on behalf of a 
person as if he were my old acquaintance, whatever he 
might be — sailor, pilot, collective farmer, student, in- 
dustrial worker...” Just hear how convincing and witty 
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his argument sounds: “In Alice in Wonderland, n LP 
for children, I recorded more than twenty musical numbers 
including the song of a parrot. I sing for that parrot, too. 
This example explains whether I was that person or per- 
sons in whose name I often sing my monologue songs. 
Here is my answer: I have never been a parrot, in any 
sense.” * 

To avoid a systematic listing of all the principal arche- 
typal values, which the people of the earth find in Vladimir 
Vysotsky’s songs, we should conclude our discussion 
with a reference to a value which will undoubtedly be 
top on the list in any hierarchical system of values. 

In the people’s notions, the first and the most important 
value is life itself. The approach to this issue in folk art 
is profoundly optimistic. In fairytales, good triumphs over 
evil, the eternal power of being prevails over the forces 
of destruction. As for professional writing, the happy 
end is by no means obligatory, but the feelings and 
thoughts of the creator of a genuine work of art must 
necessarilly be those of a person who actively and selflessly 
loves life, and fervently hates everything that lies in the 
way of its normal development or even threatens its very 
existence. In this respect, Vysotsky’s work was always 
beyond reproach! His songs are optimistic in their very 
essence; assertion of good and overthrow of evil is the 
message of all his works, from first to last. Beginning 
with one of his earliest efforts, The Song of Discontent 
(“The dolphin’s belly’s ripped up by a screw...”), and end- 
ing with the last poem, in which he states with quiet pride 
and dignity that he has his songs “‘to sing to the Almighty”, 
Vladimir Vysotsky fiercely fought for life, against carrion 
in all its guises. That is why war veterans come to his 
grave bringing flowers to express their gratitude to the 
man whose songs continued their sacred cause. That is why 
workers from Sverdlovsk are ready to contribute a day’s 
wages to the founding of a Vysotsky Museum. That is why 
very young girls, having heard so many legends about him, 
begin to study seriously his real life. 

I have said nothing here of Vysotsky the actor. Not be- 
cause I believe this to be something secondary (Vysotsky 
the poet and Vysotsky the actor are inseparable!) — the 


* Literaturnaya Rossiya, August 8, 1986, p. 10. 
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reason is quite different. One can reflect on Vysotsky’s 
poems, the ideas and feelings expressed in them, right 
before the reader’s eyes, while the fascination of his acting 
and singing, the emotional impact which literally turns 
one’s soul inside out, demands visual support. To some 
extent these striking sensations will perhaps be conveyed 
by the reminiscences of those who knew the Artist well, 
and who were able to capture and retain in words his 
inimitable image, of something that was neither acting nor 
singing but Life itself — on the stage, on the screen, in 
songs, and in the uttered word. You will find some of 
these reminiscences in the volume offered here. A good 
read to you, dear reader! 


Yuri Andreyev 


SELECTED POEMS AND SONGS 
(50 OUT OF THE TOTAL 700) 


M3 MECEH O BOHHE 


BPATCKHE MOPrMHIIbI 


Ha 6patcKux Moruax He CTaBAT KpecTos, 
Mi ssgzosbl Ha HX He pbifzaioT — 

K HMM KTO-TO NpMHOCHT GyKeTHI LIBeTOB, 
M sBeuyxpit oronb 3axurairT. 


3ecb paHbule BCTaBana 3eM1A Ha AbIOBI, 

A HbIH¥Ye — rpaHHTHble MIMTHI. 

3necb HeT HM OAHOM NepconanbHOH cyAbOn1 — 
Bce cyfb6bi B efMHy!0 CuMTHI. 


A B BewyHOoM orHe — BHAMIUIb BCIbIXHYBUIMH TaHK, 
Topsuywe pycckue xarhl, 

Topaumi Cmonenck 4 ropa perxctar, 
Topauee cepaue conmfata. 


Y 6patckux MOrMy HeT 3amiakaHHbIX BOB — 
Cioga xOgZAT m09H NoKpenye, 

Ha 6patcKux Morumax He CTaBAT KpeCcToB... 
Ho pa3se oT 9Toro sere?! 


1964 


OH HE BEPHYJICA U3 bOA 


Tlouemy scé He Tak? Bpoge — scé kak Bcerfa: 
To %*e He6o — onaTp rony6oe, 

ToT xe mec, TOT Ke BO3AYX M Ta %Ke BOfa... 
Tonbko — OH He BepHysica u3 Gon. 


Mue Tenepb He NOHATb, KTO Ke MpaB Gbln M3 Hac 
B naumx cnopax 6e3 cua M NOKoR. 

Mune He cCTa0 XBaTaTb ero TONbKO Cemy4ac — 
Korfa on He Bepuy.ica u3 Goa. 
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FROM THE WAR SONGS 


COMMON GRAVES * 


No crosses stand over these war graves of ours, 
No widows come sobbing to mourn here. 

But people bring garlands and bouquets of flowers, 
And a small flame perpetually burns here. 


This place was once bare, the earth ravaged and torn, 
Today it has slabs for a cover. 

Today .in the graves are these dead all made one — 
Their separate lives now are over. 


But deep in the flame you see gutted tanks smoke, 
And razed Russian villages smoulder; 

Blazing Smolensk, and the blazing Reichstag, 

The fierce blazing heart of the soldier. 


No sorrowing wives wet these graves with their tears. 
The people who come here are stronger. 

No crosses stand over these war graves of ours — 
But is there, for all that, less to mourn for? 


HE WAS SHOT DOWN 
IN YESTERDAY’S FIGHTING 


1964 


All’s gone wrong, although nothing has changed here of late. 


Air and water, the sky and the lighting — 
They are all just like always, except for my mate: 
He was shot down in yesterday’s fighting. 


I will now never know who was wrong, who was right 
In our arguments that went on nightly. 
Sad but true: I first missed him like hell this past night, 
After he was shot down in the fighting. 


* © Sputnik, Digest of Soviet Press, 1987, No. 11. 
Translated by Kathryn Hamilton. 
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Ou Mos4an HeBnONag M He B TakKT NoAnesan, 

Ou sBcerfa roBpopu npo Apyroe, 

OH MHe CnaTb He AaBa, OH C BOCXOM0M BCTaBaI, — 
A Buepa He BepHysica 43 Gon. 


To, uTo nycTo Tenepb,— He mpo TO pasrosop: 
Bapyr 3ameTun « — wac 6pin0 ApoE... 

Tina Mena — 6yaTo BeTpoM 3agyno KocTep, 
Kora on He BepHysca u3 Gon. 


Hpinue BbIppanacb, COBHO M3 MleHa, BecHa. 

Tlo owm6xke OKaMKHya ero 2: 

«[[pyr, ocTtasb NoKyputp!» — a B OTBET — THUIMHA... 
Ou Buepa He BepHy.ica u3 608. 


Haum mMeprtsbie Hac He ocTaBaT B Geze, 
Hawim napuime — Kak yacosble... 
Otpaxaetca HeGo B Jecy, Kak B BOse,— 
VM gepespa ctoat rony6nie. 


Ham w MectTa B 3€MIAHKeE XBaTaIO BNONHe, 

Ham wu Bpema” Tekno — ana o6omx... 

Bcé Tenepb — ofHOMy,— TObKO KaxeTCA MHe — 
3To A He BepHyicA H3 Gon. 


MbI BPAIIJAEM 3EMJIIO 


Ort rpaHMubi MbI Semiio BepTenM Ha3aq — 
Bpiio eno cHayana,— 

Ho o6patHo ee 3akpyTH Hau KoMOaT, 
OTTONKHYBUIMCb HOroM OT Ypana. 


Hakoneu-To HaM famM MpHka3 HacTynarTb, 
Or6upaTb Hau NAQM M KpoxH,— 

Ho MbI NOMHMM, Kak COMHIe OTMpaBHIOCh BCNATb 
VM segsa ne 3auin0 Ha BOCTOKe. 


Mbi He Mepsem 3emM10 wWaraMH, 
Tlonanpacny upsets: tepe6a,— 
MbI ToKaem ee canoramMi — 
Or ce6a, oT ce6s! 


1969 


He could never talk sense, never sang the right song, 
He just smiled when I said something biting. 

He would not let me sleep, he got up with the sun — 
And was shot down in yesterday’s fighting. 


I felt empty. It struck me: we’d both knocked about 
In all kinds of times — dull and exciting. 

It felt much like a fire had been blown out 

When they downed him in yesterday’s fighting. 


Spring is here, at long last, royal blue is the sky. 

I called out, without thinking, most likely: 

“Buddy, leave me the butt!” There’s no sound in reply. 
He was shot down in yesterday’s fighting. 


In an hour of trial, our dead will stand by us — 
Our dead, they’ll be ever our sentries. 

In the woods, as in water, are mirrored the skies, 
All around, tinted blue, quietly stand trees. 


There was plenty of room for us in the dugout, 
Even time flew for both of us lightly... 

I’m alone now, and I am beginning to doubt: 
Wasn't I downed in yesterday’s fighting? 


1969 


WE TURN THE WORLD * 


From the frontier we made the earth turn in reverse 
(That was at the beginning) 

But our squadron commander corrected its course 
As his boot sent the Urals spinning. 


At last we were given the word to attack, 

To retake every inch that we prized so — 

But we never forgot how the sun, turning back, 
Almost sank on the Eastern horizon. 


With our feet our advance we don’t measure, 
Nor vainly the flowers do we crush. 

With our boots we apply all our pressure, 
And we push! And we push! 


* © Soviet Literature, 1988, No. 10. 
Translated by Kathryn Hamilton. 
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M ot setpa c Boctoka MpHrHyIMCcb cTora, 
2KmetcaA K CKaslaM OTapa. 

Ocb 3emMHy}0 MBI cABHHy7M 6e3 ppruara, 
VWi3meHuB Halipapienbe yfapa. 


He nyratitecb, Korga He Ha MECTe 3akaT, 
CyaHbIw DeHb — 3TO CKa3KH MIA CTapuiMx,— 
TIpocto 3emsi0 spaljaiwoT Kya 3aXxOTAT 
Hauim cMeHHbie poTbI Ha Mapuie. 


Mbp nos3em, 6yropxn o6HHMaeM, 
Kouxu THCckaem — 310, He 211068, 
WM skoneuamu 3emi0 TOo1Kaem — 
Or ce6a, oT ce6al 


3necb HHKTO 6 He Halen, faxe ecau 6 xoTen, 
Pyxu kBepxy NOAHABLIIMX. 

BceM XKHBbIM OUIYTHMaA NOIb3a OT Tel: 

Kak MpHxKpbiTbe ucnomb3yem NaBuIMx. 


STOT riynbit CBMHeL, BCexX JM Cpa3y HaiseT, 
Ie HacTurHeT — B ynop HM Cc TbIna? 
KrTo-To Tam BhepeaH HaBaIWICA Ha JOT — 
MW 3emaa Ha MrHOBeHbe 3acTbIIa. 


A cTynHM CBOM C3aqH OCTaBH, 
MumoxofoM no MepTsbim cKop6s,— 
Hap 3emHOM A Bpallalo AOKTAMH — 
Or ce6a, oT ce6a! 


KTo-To BcTan B NOHBIM pocT MH, OTBECHB NOKJOH, 
TIpwuan myo Ha BAOXe,— 

Ho ua 3anag, Ha 3anaf non3eT 6atanbon, 

Yro6nt comHe B30ULIO Ha BOCTOKe. 


2KusoTom — no rps3H, AbIuHM CMpagoM Gon0T, 
Ho raa3a 3aKpbIBaeM Ha 3aMax. 

Hpinye n6 He6y conHue HOpManbHO uzeT, 
Tlotomy uTo MbI pBeMcA Ha 3anag. 


Pyxu, Horm — Ha MECTe JM, HeT J1M,— 
Kak Ha cBagb6e pocy mpury6s, 
3emmo TaHeM 3y6amu 3a cTe6nu — 
Ha ce6s! Or ce6a! 
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In the wind from the east the stacked hay is laid low 
And the sheep huddle up to the rocks as, 

Without using a fulcrum, directing the blow, 

We turn the earth round on its axis. 


Have no fear when the sun fails to set in the West, 
For Doomsday’s a tale for the old ones. 

The earth’s just rotated wherever is best 

At the will of our marching battalions. 


We cling to the low hills for protection — 
Hating this evil so much. 

We press down on the earth, our knees flexing, 
And we push! And we push! 


In this place shall you find not one soldier alive, 
Ready to hand himself over. 

But the corpses are useful to those who survive. 
To the living the dead offer cover. 


Will this stupid lead finish us all off at once, 

From the rear, or point-blank find its bullet? 
Ahead someone’s stormed an emplacement for guns, 
And the earth has stood still for a minute. 


My footsteps I’ve left with my fellows — 

I mourn for each poor fallen soul. 

I turn the earth’s sphere with my elbows — 
And I pull! And I pull! 


A soldier stands up, and then instantly falls, 

Got by a slug in the gizzard. 

But westward, still westward our company crawls 
To make sure that the sun rises eastward. 


We crawl through the mud ignoring the stench 
With which the dank marsh is infested. 

The sun from its usual path does not flinch, 

For we’ve burst through the battle-lines westward. 


Like wedding guests, fresh dews we sample 
Careless whether our limbs are still whole. 
Our teeth take the earth by the stubble, 
And we push! And we pull! 


3° 


H3 «MOPCKOPO» LMKJIA 


* * * 


Kopa61m noctoat — 4 noxaTcA Ha Kypc,— 
Ho onM BO3BpalaioTCA CKBO3b HeNOro spl... 
He npotgzet u nonroga — u A NOABIWCb,— 
Yro6nr cHoBa yin, 

Yro6nr cHopa yiTw Ha nNonroga. 


Bo3spaujaioTrca Bce — KpoMe JIy¥uIMx Apy3ei, 
Kpome cambix m06MMbIX M TpefaHHbIX XKeHUIMH. 
Bo3spaujaiwoTca Bce — KpOMe TeX, KTO HY2KHeH,— 
A He Beptio cyspbe, 

A He Bepio cyap6e, a ceGe — ewe Menbute. 


Ho MHe XO4eTCA BEPHTb, UTO STO HE TAK, 

Uro caKuraTb Kopa6aM CKOpO BbIMZeT M3 MOABI. 

A, KOHeEYHO, BePHYCcb — BeCb B APy3bAX MW B AeNax,— 
A, KOHeYHO, cnow, 

A, KOHeEYHO, cnow — He NpokAeT u Noszroga. 

A 

A 

A 


, KOH€YHO, BepHYCb — BeCb B APy3bAX HM B MeYTAX,— 


, KOHeE4YHO, CHOW, 
» KOHEYHO, cow — He NpongzeT M Nosnroga. 
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1967 


FROM THE SEA CYCLE 


Anchored ships lie in port 
And then put out to sea 
But they always return again, 
Braving foul weather. 
In six months Ill return 
But my journey will be 
Ended only to start 

on another. 


Everyone returns 
But the friends you most trust, 
And the dearest of women, 
The truest and best. 
Everyone returns 
Except those you need most. 
I have no faith in fate, 
in myself 
even less. 


But how good to imagine 
Things aren’t as they seem, 
That to burn all your boats 
Will soon pass out of fashion. 
I'll be sure to return 
Both in friends and in dreams... 
Before six months are out 
ll sing again 
with new passion. 


I'll be sure to return 
Both in friends and in dreams... 
Before six months are out 
Pll sing again 
with new passion. 
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BEJIOE BE3SMOJIBHE 


Bce roa, 4 Beka, 4 9NOXxH NoszpAL — 

Bcé cTpeMuTcA kK TeILIy OT MOPO30B HM BbIOr. 
Tlouemy XK 9TH MTHUbI Ha ceBep seTAT — 
Ec mTHujaM MO0%KeHO TObKO Ha 10r?! 


Cnapa WM He HyXXHa — WM BeIMUHe, 
BoT NO KpbUIbAMM KOHYMTCA Je — 
VM suHatpyt onm cyacTue mtuuee, 

Kak Harpagy 3a fep3kHuH noverT. 


Uto we HaM He XKWI0Cb, YTO Ke HaM He cmamocb? 


Yto Hac BbIrHaO B MyTb MO BbICOKOM BOHeE? 
Ham cube noka HaO0gaTb He NpALAOCb, — 
3To pegzko OpipaeT — CHAHDA B UeHe! 


Tuumua. Tomko yak — Kak MOJIHHH... 
Tlyctotou# Mbl 4X KOPMHM H3 Pyk. 

Ho narpagow Ham 3a 6e3monBHe 
O6ss3atenbHo 6yneT 3ByK. 


Kak faBHO CHATCA HaM TObKO Gesbie CHbI — 
Bce MHHé OTTEHKH CHera 3aHeCJIM,— 

MbI oc1emmM faBHO OT TakOM GeH3HbI — 

Ho mnpo3peem oT yepHo NONOCKM 3eMIIM. 


Haule ropno oTnycTuT MosuaHHe, 
Hawa cnaG6octb pactaet, kak TeHb,— 
M sxwarpagouw 3a HOU OTUaAHbA 
BygeT BeuHbIM NONAPHbIA DeHb. 


Cenep, Bona, Hafex*xfa — ctpana 6e3 rpanuu, 
Cuer 6e3 rpa3v, Kak JOnran XKM3Hb 6e3 BpaHba. 
Bopoubé HaM He BbIKMWeT r1a3 43 r1a3sHHL — 
Tlotomy uTo He BOAMTCA 30eCb BOPOHbA. 


Kto He BepH B AYpHble Mpopouectsa, 
B cHer He Jer HH Ha MHP OTAOXHYTb — 
Tem Harpagfow 3a OAMHOUeCTBO 
Tlonxeu BcTpeTuTbCA KTO-HUMO6y sD! 
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1972 


THE WHITE SILENCE 


It has ever and ever been thus on this earth — 

Life fears snowstorms and frost. It has ever been so. 
Why are birds flying north, why are birds flying north, 
When it’s natural they should fly south? 


Glory, glamour or fame — they want none of this. 
Where there’s no ice below, they'll alight. 

They will find their short-lived, birdlike happiness 
As reward for their daring flight. 


So why couldn’t we sleep in our warm beds at night? 
What high wave drove us forward, what fury and rage? 
We have not seen the famous, divine northern lights: 
They’re rare around here — quite expensive to stage! 


Silence. Seagulls like lightnings through emptiness, 
Pecking hungrily, flash all around. 

Our reward for the silence and frostiness 

Will be surely the long-dreamed-of sound. 


Even dreams in the north are in pale, bloodless white, 
All the colours are hidden deep under the snow; 

With this whiteness around, we have long lost our sight. 
With the first strip of black we’ll recover it, though. 


Then the silence of night will release our throat, 
And our weakness will melt in the light, 

And the long northern daylight will be our reward 
For the desperate hours of the night. 


Hope, and freedom, and limitless space, and the snow — 
Clean white snow without mud, like a life without lies... 
From the sockets, our eyes won't be pecked by the crows, 
For there aren’t any crows here to peck out our eyes. 


Those who did not believe in ill prophecies, 
Did not drop in the snow on the way — 
As reward for the long, utter loneliness, 
They are sure to meet someone — some day! 
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Liitopmut Becb Beyep, HM NoKa 
SamatTbi NeHHbie 1aTalorT 
Pa3opsBaHHble WBbI Necka — 
A wa6mofaw cpBpicoka, 

Kak BOJHbI rOJIOBbI JIOMaIOT. 


VW a couyscrsy caerka 
TMornu6uumM — Ho “3faeka. 


A cnpily XpHn, AX CMePTHbIA CTOH, 
VW sapoctp, uto He yuenenn,— 

Ewe 6b1 — B3ATb Tako pa3ron, 
Ha6parteca cua, npo6uTe 3acnon — 
VM sronospy cnomatp y wes... 


VW a couyscrsyi cyerka 
Norxn6umm — Ho u3fanexa. 


A BeTep cHoBa B rpeOHu 6béT 
VW srpuspi neHHble epoumr. 
Bosna 6apbepa He BO3bMéT,— 
Ex KTo-To Horu nogceyéT — 

VM spyxueT B3MbIIeHHaA OWA. 


VM snocouyscTsyioT cyerka 
Norn6mes e4,— u3faneka. 


IIpugzét u Mow uepég Bocren: 

Mue AYIOT B CIMHy, rOHAT K Kpab. 

B jywe — npegyyscrsue, kak 6pea,— 
Uro waniommo ce6e xpe6er — 

MW stoxe ronosy comaw. 


Mue nocouyscTByloT crerka — 
Toru6uemy — u3ganeka. 


Tak MHOrHe CHAT B BeKax 
Ha Geperax — u na6mogawrt 
BHHMaTebHO HW 30PKO, Kak 
Tipyrue paoM Ha KaMHAX 
Xpe6tbl uM ronoBbI OMalOT. 


Ou couyscTByoT cuerka 
Torn6u1mM — Ho H3fayeka. 
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* * * 


The storm is raging all the night, 

I’m listening to the white surf rumble, 

And, while the beach is patched with white 
Unkempt foam, I watch from a height 

Great combers break their necks and crumble. 


I’m sorry for the dead, at heart, 
But take good care to keep apart. 


A rattle of death, a groan, a roar — 

I hear mad fury in them all. 

No wonder: they rushed for the shore, 

They gathered strength, they crossed the bar — 
And broke their necks so near their goal. 


I’m sorry for the dead, at heart, 
But take good care to keep apart. 


The wind again will rip and tear 

The manes of foam in senseless fury. 

This fence the waves will never clear — 

A foot will slip, the horse will rear 

And crash full length, in white foam buried. 


And some will mourn for him, at heart, 
But take good care to keep apart. 


My turn will come one day, I know, 

I’m being pushed towards the border, 
Forebodings rip apart my soul — 

I'll break my neck, shan’t reach my goal; 
There’s some that will not stop at murder. 


And some will mourn for me, at heart, 
But take good care to keep apart. 


So many folks for ages stay 

Put on the beach — and just grow older 
Intently studying the way 

The others in the white surf play 

And break their backs and necks on boulders. 


They’re sorry for the dead, at heart, 
But take good care to keep apart. 


BAJIIATA O BPOLIEHHOM KOPABJIE 


KanutaHa B TOT Je€Hb Ha3bIBaIM Ha <TbP, 
Ilkunep c wHrom cpaBHANMCb B TaaHTax; 
Pacnpsamaas xpe6tbi 4 cppipan 6uHTHI, 
BecHoBasIMcb MaTpOcbI Ha BaHTax. 


T[pepu HauliMx MO3roB 
Tlocppipano c netTenb 
B mupaxn Geperos, 

B nokpbiBaia 3eMe1b, 


31Tux o6eToOBaHHbIX, *KeaHHbIX — 
VM xonymG6onpix, 4 MaresaHHbix. 


Tonbko Mue Geperos 

He BuyatTb MH 3eMeb — 
C xoma B AeBATD y310B 
Cen no ropno Ha MeJIb,— 
A y Bcex MOsOALOB — 
BaaropoaHaa lesb... 

M8 koOHUe-TO KOHLOB — 
A Befb cam ces Ha MeJIb. 


VW yuu Kxopa6.1u — mou 6patpa, Mow dunt, 
Kto uysctantTesnbHed — 6ppi3sru crmoTuy.in. 
Be3 MeHA NpOsOKasIcA BeEJIMKMM NOXOd, 
Ha Mena 2% MapycaMu MaXHyJIM. 


Mi snorogy u cayyat 
Be360xXHO KJIAHA, 
Mon macbiHkv kyyert 
Bpocanm mena. 


Bot co ww10nok ABa 3anna — vw nagHo! — 
Or Koxymé6a u ot Maresaana. 


A mb neny — Bona 
He foxoguT fo pta, 

V ot nany6 go gana 
O6naxusncb 6opta, 

A 60Ka MOM rpaA3Hb — 
Tau He Tau,— 

Tak mo6yitecb Ha A3BbI 
HV spanpi mou! 


Bot abipa y pe6pa — 9To cneg oT agpa, 
Bot py6upi oT Tapana, H axe 
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THE BALLAD OF AN ABANDONED SHIP 


On that day, all derided the Captain, all scoffed; 
Ship’s boy, skipper — all swore fast and loud. 
Proudly rearing and tearing their bandages off, 
Sailors bellowed and raged in the shrouds. 


Then the doors of our brains 
Off the hinges were torn 
And were carried away 

To a mirage-like shore, 


In the faraway Promised Lands landing, 
Lands Columbian and Magellanian. 


But it seems I will not 

See those lands newly found: 
Doing eight or nine knots 

I ran firmly aground. 

Ours were dangerous goals, 
But the brave lads were game. 
Someone steered for the shoals. 
I’m the one more to blame. 


Then my brothers sailed on — I was left all alone. 
The more sensitive ones swallowed spray, 

And without me the great daring voyage went on — 
They just wrote me off, and sailed away. 


Roundly cursing the weather, 
Fate and pitiless chance, 
They sailed off, all together, 
My unfortunate sons. 


First, two salvoes, and then they would sail on: 
Hail, Columbus! And then, hail, Magellan! 


I drink foam as the waves 

Slap my sides — I don’t care. 
Decks to bottom the staves 

Have been crushed and laid bare. 
Slime and seaweed and gore 
Thickly cover my sides. 

You can look at my sores — 

I have nothing to hide. 


Here’s a cannonball furrow, quite close to the frame; 
Here are scars left by ramming and fire; 
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BuO wWIpaMbl OT KploubeB — KakOH-TO NMpaT 


Mue xpeG6ert nepe6un B abopfaxe. 


Kywib — Kak CTapbit HEpOBHbIit 
Tutapospia rpud: 

310 6pwxo Bcnopon MHe 
Kopannospin pad. 


3ambixalocb, rHHio — Tak 6piBaeT: 
VM npoconennoe 3arnnpaer. 


BeTpbi KpOBb MOW MbIOT 
VM sckso3b Ue CHYIOT 
TIpamo c 6aka na 10T,— 
Mena sBetppi 206ni0T. 

A nog HuMM CTOIO 

Ot ytpa fo yTpa,— 
T's034H B AyUIy MoIO 
3a6upaior sertpa. 


VM srynakov wanbHbIM BCé WIBbIPAIOT BBEpX HOM 


OT BeTPbI — He3BaHble roOcTH. 


3axne6nyTecaA 6bI HM B MOMX TPIOMaX BHHOM 
Viau — c Mes copsaTb MeHA B 310cTH! 


A yBeposas B 3TO, 
Kak 3arHaHHbIM 3Bepb, 
Ho ne 306uple BeTppi 
Hy2KHbI MHe Tenepb. 


Mou mautpi — kak ApaGrpie pyku, 
Tlapyca — cnopHo rpyaM crapyxu. 


Byget uyfo BocbMoe — 
Vi po6pni npx6on 

Moe Te10 omMoeT 
2KuBOW BOOK, 

Mops 60xbA poca 

C mena cHuMeT Ta6y — 
BsyyeT Mue napyca, 
ByaTo >xmbI Ha 6y. 


Tlorouo # CBOMX, AOrOHIO MW MpoUly 
Nosa6nisuyi0 NOMHHTb apMasy. 

VM xomangy cpow A o6patuo nyuy: 
A pedb 3na He Depxy Ha KoMaHay. 


Tobko, KaxkeTCA, HET 
Bonpuie Mecta B CTpow. 
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You can see where I was many years ago maimed 
By a pirate’s well-honed grappling irons. 


Look, my keel is uneven, 

As if gnawed by huge teeth — 
My lean belly was riven 

Long ago by a reef. 


I am rotting and panting and wheezing 
Though I’ve been on the high seas well seasoned. 


Winds are sucking my blood 
Creeping for’ard by stealth, 
Whipping starboard to port... 
Winds, they will be my death. 
They lambaste me and wail 
From first light to first light, 
They are driving long nails 
In my soul day and night. 


Like unbidden guests out on a rampage, the swine, 
Winds kick everything here upside down. 

How I wish that they choked in my dark holds on wine, 
Or in fury pulled me off the ground. 


They’re stronger, that’s sure — 
I’m a wild beast at bay. 

But it’s not the winds’ fury 
That'll help me today. 


Like thin arms are my masts, thin and frail. 
Like an old woman’s breasts are my sails. 


This will be the eighth wonder — 
A generous swell 

Will sweep over and under 

My mouldy old shell. 

I will shake off the spell, 

I will rise on a crest, 

And my white sails will swell 
Like a young maiden’s breast. 


I'll catch up with the fleet, I will show no disdain 
For my kin who chose not to remember. 

I will let my old crew come on board once again, 
I will not rake old memories’ embers. 


But there’s no room for me 
In the fleet line today. 


TIn0xo wyTuulb, Kopset, 
TlotecHuicb,— packpow! 


Kak xe Tak — a Bau 6part, 
A ywen or Gesu... 
Tlonesee, dperart, 

Bcem HaM XBaTMT BO/bI! 


Tio vero > BbI AOULIN: 
3HauMT, YTO — MHe yiTH?! 
Ecam 6bu1 Ha Menn — 
Tanpuie Hety nyt?! 
Pa30MKHHTe PAH, 

Bcé xe Mbl — kopa61nH,— 
BcemM HaM XBaTHT BOJBI, 
BcemM HaM XBaTHT 3eMJIM, 


Sto o6eTosaHHOH, *KenaHHOH — 
VM konym6os0H, u MaresiaHHon. 


1971 


You play dangerously, 
Cruiser — out of my way! 


Are we brothers or not? 

I got out of a hole... 
Frigate, bear hard a-port, 
There’s enough sea for all... 


That it should come to this — 
You reject me, by God! 

Once one’s stuck on the reefs, 
Is one wiped out for good? 
Open ranks, heed my call, 
We're all ships in the end, 
There’s enough sea for all 
And there is enough land, 


So look forward, men, to happy landings 
In Columbian lands and Magellanian. 
1971 


XKAHPOBbDIE 3APHCOBKH 


NECHA 3ABAUCTHHKA 


Moi coceg o6be3qH1 Bech Cow3 — 
Uro-To uujet, a wero — He BHAHO,— 
A B pena uyxKMe He CyI0Cb, 

Ho Mue ouenb 607bHO HM O6HAHO. 


Y wero Ha OKHaX — WWIWUI M WeJIK, 
Ba6a ero wactaeT B xanate,— 

A 6 Bw Mocxse c KMpkoM ypaH Halen 
IIpu Takow nosbiweHHOK 3apmate! 


WM, caaetca MHe, 4TO 100M BpyT,— 
On HapouHO HM4ero He HUIeT: 

A fa uero? Begb WeHexKKH HAYT — 
Ox, Kakve KpynHble JeHbKnuIH! 


A Buepa Ha KyXHe MXHHA CbIH 

Tonosow ynan y Hawen aBepnx — 

MV pa36un — napouno — mow rpadun,— 
A A MaMallie — C¥eT B TPOHHOM pa3mepe. 


Emy maTaT pynb, a MHe — natak?! 
Tlyctb Tenepb faeT MHe HeycTon«ky! 
A web He M3 3aBMCTH, A TAaK,— 
Pagu cnpaBediMBocTH, KM TObKO. 


...Huyero, A HM CO32aM yloT — 

Kuso On KBapTupy o6menxeT,— 
Y Hux fener — Kypbi He K/1010T, 
A y Hac — Ha BOsKy HexBaTaeT! 
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1965 


SKETCHES OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


SONG OF A BEGRUDGER * 


My next-door neighbour’s travelled everywhere, 
Away prospecting for some sort of mineral. 
Other folk’s concerns aren’t my affair 

But somehow he gets up my nose in general. 


They’ve had their windows done in silk and plush. 
His lady wife goes round in robe and towel. 

If I'd a wage like his, or half as much, 

I'd find ore in Moscow with a trowel! 


It’s my belief that all his cronies lie. 

He finds nowt on purpose — that’s his racket. 
But all the same, his salary’s sky-high — 

Make no mistake, he’s worth a bleeding packet! 


At our place yesterday this neighbour’s lad 

Fell against our door and knocked his forehead, 
And smashed up my decanter. Well, his dad 
Can pay me back the price with interest on it. 


A quid to him is like a bob to me. 

So he can pay me three times what the cost is! 
It isn’t out of spite — that’s not my way. 

The only thing that interests me is justice. 


I’ll give him so much gip that he’ll soon move. 

He’ll be off, and what’s more, pretty briskly. 

He’s stiff with loot — his income’s through the roof, 
But I can barely keep myself in whiskey! 


1965 


*© Sputnik, Digest of Soviet Press, 1987, No. 11. 
Translated by Kathryn Hamilton. 
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CMOTPHHBI 


B. 3onoryxuny u B. Moxaesy 


Tam y cocegza — nup ropod, 

Mi sroctb — cougubih, HanMTon, 

Hy a xo3auxa — xsoct tpy6om — 
Wget k nogzBanam,— 

B 3aMOK Bpe3aloTcaA KI0UH, 

VM sspinMMaloTca xapyn, 

Msc Tarom agutca B eum, 
Msc nogzysasom. 


A y MeHA — CnnouIHble nepemparu: 
To B oropoge HegOpog, To ckoT nage, 
To neub 4afuT OT HexOpouleH TaArH, 

A TO Weky Ha CTOpoHy BezeT. 


Tam y cocefa MscO B Wax — 
Ha sco fepeBHiO XpycT B XpsAuax, 
VM nou — HesectTa, BCA B Mpbiujax,— 
Ho3pena, 3HayHtT. 
Cmotpuubl, ctano 6biTb, y HAX — 
Ha cto py6neH roctea ofHHx, 
VW jaxe ToUeHbKMM X2KeHHX 
Tloet mu ckauerT. 


A y MeHs WenHble ncbi B3GecHnnch — 
Cpeab HoUM c mad NepeuLiM Ha BOH, 

7[a Ha HOorax MOMX MO307H NpOxyAHIMCb 
OT TONOTHM MO KOMHaTe NycToH. 


Ox, y cocena 6pictTpo nbwT! 
A 4TO He NMTb, Korma AalwT? 
A uTO He NeTb, korgfa yOT 

VW sue HwaksayqHo? 
A tTyt, Bou, 6a6a Ha cHOCAX, 
Tyce! HeKOpMJIeHHHIX KOCAK... 
TIa peno faxe He B rycax, 

A Bcé HeslagqHo. 


TyT y MeHA NOcTeHbI NOABHJINCh, 

A wx row M Tak HM CAK — OHH ONATD, 

Ila B HeyfoGHOM MecTe 4HMpeH BbLIes — 
Tlopa maxatb, a TyT — HM CeCTb, HM BCTATb. 


Coceg ManéHouka npucian — 
OH oT wWegspoT MeHA NoO3Ban,— 
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A BRIDE-SHOW 


To Valery Zolotukhin and Boris Mozhayev 


My precious neighbour gives a feast 

For his respectable fat guests, 

His missus looks uncommon pleased — 
Heads for the cellar. 

The keys go smoothly into locks, 

There is enough provision stocked 

To feed an army round the clock — 
He’s rich, that feller. 


And I am always in some scrape or other, 

My crops all fail; on top of that, my cow drops dead; 
The chimney will not draw, so we all smother, 

Or else my teeth ache, and I go out of my head. 


My neighbour’s guests are chewing meat, 
And all the village hears them eat, 
The daughter rubs her pimply tit — 
She’s ripe, that’s clear. 
Looks like a bride-show, that whole mess, 
A hundred roubles’ worth, I guess, 
The thin bridegroom sings to the guests — 
They only leer. 


And in my yard the dogs have gone quite crazy — 
They have stopped barking and begun to howl. 
My corns are worn by pacing in a frenzy, 

As in my empty house all night I prowl. 


Boy, aren’t the bastards drinking fast! 
But then, why shouldn’t they, I ask — 
It’s not as if it was the last 
Of hooch out there. 
And here the wife is big with child, 
The hungry geese cackle like wild — 
It’s not the geese that have me riled, 
It’s just not fair. 


The place is crawling with all kinds of vermin, 

I fight them tooth and nail, but there they are again. 
A boil on my you know what has me squirming — 
It’s time to plough, and I can’t move with pain. 


The neighbour sent his kid for me 
In all his generosity; 


4e 
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Hy A, NOHATHO, OTKa3aq, 
A OH — cHa4uauia. 
TlouKHO, AMTpoOByto orpes — 
Hy u, KoneyHo, nogo6pen... 
M sa nowen — nonun, noen,— 
He noxneruano. 


VM snocpeamue 9tToro pasrya 

A nowentan Ha yxo KeHHxy — 

VM xennxa kak 6yATo BeTpoM cAyn0,— 
Hesecta, BOH, pbifjaeT HaBepxy. 


Coceg opét, uTo OH — Hapodg, 

Uro ocHoBHow 3akoH 6m0zéT: 

Uto — KTO He CCT, TOT MH He NbeT,— 
Msspinwy, kcTaTu. 

Bce cpa3y mosckakayM Cc MeCT, 

Ho tTytT Masel c nonpaBkon Bie3: 

«KtTo He paOotaet — He ect,— 
Ti cnytan, Sata!» 


A 3% cCHgen c 3aCcaneHHOW TPélIKOHN, 

Yro6 3aptpa rHaTb noxmemMe Moé, 

B o6Humouxky c o6mapnanHom rapMowKoA — 
Mena w Opuraacwi 3a Heé. 


Cocegx apyryt muTpy chen — 

VM socosen, u onconén, 

Ou 3axoTea, 4706 # nonen,— 
3pa, 4TO Jb, NOM?! 

Mena cxspaTuin 3a 6GoKa 

[Ba 320pOBeHHBIX My XKHKa: 

«Mrpai, nackyga, now, noka 
He yaasuau!» 


Ye OUMIO BecemHe DO TOUKH, 

Ye HeBecTy THCKanM TaikoM — 

VM a 3anen npo cpBetipie eHéuKH, 
«Korfla cayXWJ1 Ha MOUTe AMUJMKOM». 


Tlotom y Hux 6pia yxa, 
VM 3anmsubie notpoxa, 
Tlotom now#mManu x%*eHHxa 
VM ponro 6umm, 
TMorom nouvm nascatp B u36e, 
Tlorom gApammcp He no 3n106é — 
VM scé xopouee sB ceG6e 
Touctpe6unn. 


Of course I wouldn’t go, but he 

Said not to blather. 

A fifth he must have put away, 

No wonder he felt kind today... 

I went and drank and ate; can’t say 

I felt much better. 

And in the midst of all this razzle-dazzle 
I whispered softly in the bridegroom’s ear: 
It wasn’t nice to sit around and guzzle — 
The bride was drowning in her room in tears. 


The neighbour then kicked up a stink: 

“I’m people — who are you, d’you think? 

Who eats not, neither shall he drink!” 
He yelled and slobbered. 

The company leaped from their seats, 

But here spoke up his little kid: 

“Who works not, neither shall he eat — 
That is the law, Dad!” 


I sat there, my last greasy rouble hoarding 
(I’d need a shot or two the following day), 
Embracing my decrepit old accordion: 
That’s what I was invited for — to play. 


The neighbour guzzled one more fifth 
And bawled and banged and spouted filth, 
And yelled I must sing for his kith — 
“Whose booze you’re suckin’?” 
Before I could my noodle nod, 
They started roughing me, the sods — 
“Get on, you shithead, or by God 
We'll bash your mug in!” 


The feast was in full swing, the guests went batty, 
Some merry souls were feeling up the bride, 

And I began to sing that ancient ditty — 

“When I was young, I loved like mad to ride.” 


And after that they drank again 

And had fat tripe and fish, and then 

They caught the puny bridegroom, and 
They slapped him silly. 

And then they danced till they would fall, 

And then there was a free-for-all; 

There might be good in them — that brawl 
Was sure to kill it. 
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A A cTOHan B yray 6oNOTHOH BbINDbIO, 
Ha6pryacb, a noToM Hu nog”Gouacb, — 

MsaymMan #: a c KeM & 3aBTpa BbIMbIO 
M3 Tex, c KOTOpbIMHM A MbIO cenyac?! 


Haytpo tam scerga nokon, 

VM sxne6uHpii MAKHUI 3a WeKoH, 

V 6e3 noxmenba nepenoi, 
Ebi HaBasiom, 

HuxtTo He saeTcaA B Cepalax, 

Co6auka maeTca B CeHLax, 

WM sneywxa — B CHHMX M3pa3zllax 
Mc nomfysanom. 


A y MeHA — MB ACHYWO Norogy 
XMapb Ha flyule, KoTOpad ropuT,— 
Xne6alo A KoNOZe3HyWO BODY, 
Yuu rapMoulky, H %KeHa KOpHT. 


MACKH 


Cmewcb HaB3pbif, — Kak Y KPMBbIX 3epkay,— 


Meus, JOKHO 6bITb, NOBKO pa3birpamm: 
Kprouku HocosB M AO yuleH ockan — 
Kak Ha BeHel\MaHCKOM KapHaBase! 


Boxpyr MeHA CMbIKaeTCA KOJIbIIO — 
Mena xBaTaioT, BOBIeKaOT B TIACKy,— 
Tak-Tak, MOe HOPMaJIbHOe JIHLO 

Bce, BepOATHO, NPHHAIM 3a MACKy. 


Tlerapgyi, koncbettu... Ho sce He TaK,— 
VW smackw Ha MeHA PMIARAT C YKOpOM,— 
Ounmu kpnuat, UTO A ONATH — He B TAKT, 
Uto Hactynalo Ha HOrM NapTHepamM. 


Uro genaTb MHe — 6ex%aTb Aa nocKopei? 
A MOxXeT, BMecTe C HMMM BECeJIMTbCA?.. 
Hagetocb A — Nog MacKamMn 3Bepen 
BpipaioT yesoneyeckne JIMA. 


1973 


I whimpered in a corner in black sorrow, 
Bemoaning like a bittern my sad plight: 

And will I want, I thought, to drink tomorrow 
With any jerks that I drink with tonight? 


Come morning, everything is quiet, 
And for a while all’s peace and light, 
There’s booze enough to set things right, 
And food a-plenty. 
There’s no one there to swear and rail, 
The puppy even wags its tail, 
The stove is covered with blue tile 
And looks so dainty. 


And not a thing works with me as it ought to. 
My soul is cloudy — now and all my life. 

I’m drinking by the pint ice-cold well-water, 
Fix my accordion — and listen to the wife. 


1973 


MASKS * 


I laugh, but with wild laughter nearer tears. 
As if seen in distorting mirrors, all 

Have crooked noses and grin from ear to ear 
Like grotesques at a Venetian carnival. 


The circle closes in and rings me round. 

They seize me, forcing me to take my place 
And join the dance. My features they confound 
And see a mask where there is but my face. 


Confetti fills the hall and fireworks flare! 
The masks scowl balefully and look askance: 
I’m out of step, they cry, and take no care — 
I tread upon the others in the dance. 


What shall I do? Shall I take flight, I ask, 

Or shall I stay and frolic with these creatures? 
Can I not hope, behind an animal mask, 

To find a face endowed with human features? 


* © Sputnik, Digest of Soviet Press, 1987, No. 11. 
Translated by Kathryn Hamilton. 
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Bce B Mackax, B Napwkax — Bce Kak OAMH,— 
Kto — cka30ueH, a KTO — JMTepaTypeH... 
Cocegz, MoH cneBa — rpyCTHbIM apsieKHH, 
Upyrot — nanay, a kaxAbih TpeTHH — AYypeHb. 


Oa”nn — ce6a crapanca oGenutp, 
[pyro — mMuo cKpbiBaeT OT ormaCkH, 
A kKTO — yxe He B CHlax OTJIMYMTb 
Cxsoe MUO OT HeMpeMeHHOM MaCKkH. 


A B XxopoBOg BCTyNalW, xoxoya,— 

VW ssce-takv MHe HeECNOKOHMHO C HAMM: 
A Bapyr KOMy-TO Macka Manaya 
Tlonpaputca — M OH ee He CHHMeT?! 


Bapyr apyexvH HaBeKH 3arpycThT, 
Jlio6yscb caM CBOMM JIMIIOM MeyabHbIM; 
Uto, ecam AypeHb CBOH AypaliKHA BHA 
Tak wu 3a6yfeT Ha 2MUe HOpManbHoOM?! 


Kak go6poro mmua He mposexatp, 

Kak Y4eCTHBIX OTIHUHTh HaBepHAka MHe? — 
Bce Hay4HIMCb MaCKH HajeBaTb, 

Ur06 He pa36uTb cBoe MUO O KaMHM. 


A B TawHy MaCOK BCe-TakKH NPOHHK,— 
Ysepeu A, uTO MOM aHanM3 TOUeH: 
UtTo MackH paBHOAYUIbA Y MHbIX — 
3aujuta OT M1eBKOB M OT MOWeUnH. 


TOBAPHIIM YYEHDIE 


Tosapuulw yuéHble, AOWeHTbI Cc KaHAMZaTamu! 
3aMy4WJIMCb BbI C HKCaMH, 3aNyTaMcb B HYJIAX, 
Cwuante, pa3snaraete MOJIekyJIbl Ha aTOMbI, 
3a6bis, uTO pa3snaraeTca KapTodenb Ha nomsAx. 


U3 ruvam fa 43 miecenu 6anb3aM M3B7eub MbITaeTeCcb 
it KOPHH H3BeKaeTe NO ACCATb pa3 Ha AHWO,— 
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For each of them is wearing mask and wig, 
Some from literature, some from old romances. 
The one beside me sports a harlequin’s rig, 
The next a hangman’s and a third a dunce’s. 


With loud guffaws I join the merry round, 
But still I feel uneasy, though I laugh. 
Supposing one — a hangman — grows too fond 
Of his grim mask and will not take it off? 


What if a harlequin should learn to love 
His mournful face, and so be sad forever? 
Or if a fool should like his mask enough 
To forget his wits and lose them altogether?! 


But how can I spot goodness? Recognise 

The rogues and tell them from the honest ones? 
Each dons his mask and put on his disguise 

So as not to dash his face against the stones. 
And yet, I’ve plumbed their secret. If correct — 
And I’ve no serious grounds for doubting it — 
I know the indifferent mask is to protect 

The real face from blows and gobs of spit. 


1971 


COMRADE SCIENTISTS! * 


Comrade scientists, academicians, candidates and such! 
You’re nuts on x’s, y’s and z’s — watch out, they’ll be your 
death! 
In labs and stuffy libraries for days on end you mope 
and slouch, 
Without a thought for tons of taters rotting in the earth. 


You want to turn mould into balm, you put all trash to use, 
And every blessed day you try to find the cubic root, 


* Every autumn, Soviet intellectuals are sent, along with the 
rest of the urban population, to harvest crops on collective and 
state farms. Vysotsky’s is one of a great many satirical sketches 
on the subject.— Tr. 
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Ox, BbI TaM OOanyeTecb, OX, BbI JOM3BIEKaeTeCb, 
Tloka crumét, 3annécHepeeT KapTodenb Ha KOpHW! 


AstTo6ycom 70 CxogHM f0e3>Kaem, 

A TaM — pbIcuOH, MH He CTOHAaTb! 
He6ocb kapTouky Bce MbIl yBaxkaem,— 
Kora c cObuUOH ee HaMATb. 


Bpl MOxXeTe NpociaBMTbCA NOTH Ha BCIO Espony, KOJIb 
C nonatamMu NpoaBute 3fecb CBOM NaTpHoTH3M,— 

A TO BbI BC€M KarayiOM TaM HaOpocHMcbh Ha ONyXoub, 
Co6ak HoxkamMu pexete, a 3T0 — 6aHaNTH3M! 


TosapHiH yuéHble, KOHYaMTe NOHOXKOBLLIAHY, 

Bpocatite BauiM OMbITbl, THAPpHA WM aHTHApHA: 

Cagmteca B NonyTOpKH, BanAwTe K HaM B TaMOoBLIMHy, — 
A raMMa-M3y1ly4eHve JeHEK NOBpeMeHHT. 


Monytopkout k TamGosy nogbe32xKaem, 
A TaM — pbIcuow, 4 He CTOHaTDb! 
He6ocb kapTouky Bce Mbl yBaxkaem,— 
Korga c combuow ee HaMATb. 


K HaM MOXHO axe C CEMbAMH, C APy3bAMM M 3HAKOMbIMH — 
Mb! claBHO TyT pa3MéCTHMCA, HM CKaxKeTe NOTOM, 

Uro 6or, Mou, c HMMM, c reHamu, bor c HMMM, C XPOMOCOMaMH, 
Mb! cnaBHo nopaGoTamm uM caBHO OTA0XHeM! 


Tosapnu yyuéHble, QMHUWITeMHbI AparoweHHble, 
Hpwtoub! HeHarmAguble, m06nMbie 70 cués3! 

Beab aryT B 3eMI0 OGLIyIO OCTaTKM HawH 6peHHbIe,— 
3emyie — ef BCé EfMMHO: alaTHTbI M HaBO3. 


Tak Npve3xaite, MWJIble,— pagaMH HM KOJIOHHaMH! 

XOTA BbI BCe TaM XHMMKH, HM HeT Ha Bac Kpecta, 

Ho Bbl XK Befb TaM 3afO0XHeTeCb 3a CHHXpoda30TpoHaMH,— 
A TYyT MecTa OTJIM4HbIe — BO3AYUWHbIe MecTa! 
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But while you're playing all them tricks, which really amuse 
Good folks, potatoes in the fields just lie about and rot. 


We ride as far as buses’ wheels can get us, 
And then, look smart, folks! At a trot! 

No whimpering! We all of us like taters, 

I guess — when mushed with eggs and salt. 


Come on, you can set records here, you can gain European 
fame, 
And digging spuds, you can display your patriotism, too, 
Instead of ganging up on dogs — we know the way you maim 
Them curs, and carve them up with knives —a nasty thing 
to do! 


Dear comrade scientists, stop all this carving critters 
with your blades, 
Knock off all those experiments on mammals and reptiles, 
Pile into lorries, come out here, it’s time for you to swing 
a spade, 

And gamma radiations, they can surely wait awhile. 


We ride as far as buses’ wheels can get us, 
And then, look smart, folks! At a trot! 

No whimpering! We all of us like taters, 

I guess — when mushed with eggs and salt. 


Come over with your families and friends — it’ll be your home 

from home. 

There will be room for everyone, and when the job is done, 
To hell with molecules, you’ll say, and blast the genes 

and chromosomes, 

We've done a job of work — it’s time we had a little fun. 


Dear scientists, our precious Ensteins and our clever — clever 
Bohrs, 

Beloved Newtons, there’s one thing that I would like to ask: 
D’you know where all our mortal remains go? Just think on it, 
because 

It’s all the same to Mother Earth — dung, phosphorites, or us. 


So come in ranks and columns, dears! Remember you're 
welcome, straight! 
Of course you are smart Alecs all, and atheists to boot, 
But with those cyclotrons around you'll like as not soon 
suffocate, 
And here we have fresh air for free — and what a beauty 
spot! 
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TosapwuiM yyuéHble, He CyMJeBaHTecb, MHJIbIe: 

Konb uTo y Bac He afMTCA,— HY, TaM, He TOT adbdext,— 
MbI MMroM K BaM 3aABHMCA C J0MaTaMH MC BHJ1aMH, 
Henéyek nokyMekaeM — H BbINpaBuM fedex! 


1972 


Dear scientists, you can rely on us — we’re with you all 


the way: 
If things do not run smooth with you — you get the wrong 

effect — 
We'll get our spades, we’ll get our forks, and hurry to 

your aid, 


We'll use our noodles — in one day we'll clear any defect! 


1972 


H3 «CNOPTHBHOrO» WHKJIA 


NECHA O APYFE 


Ecam apyr 
oka3asica Bapyr 
Vi sue pyr, u He spar, 
a — Tak... 
Ecam cpa3y He pa36epéup, 
TLiox OH HIM xOpol,— 
Tlapua B ropbl TAHH — . 
puckHn! — 
He 6pocai ogfHoro 
ero: 
IlycTb OH B CBA3Ke B OHOM 
c To6oK — 
Tam NOMMelIb, KTO TaKOH. 


Ecrm Mapeub B ropax — 
He ax, 

Ecau cpa3y packuc — 
M BHH3, 

War crynua Ha meqHHk — 
WM CHK, 

OctTynusica — M B Kpvk,— 

3Haunt, pagom c ToboK — 
4y KOH. 

Thi ero He 6pann — 
TOHH: 

Bpepx Takux He Gepyr, 
MOTyT — 

IIpo Ttakux He Nowr. 


Ecam 2K OH He CKYyJHM, 
He HbII, 


FROM THE SPORTS CYCLE 


FRIENDSHIP * 


If a chum 
begins acting rum, 
Not a friend, not a foe, 
but so... 
And if suddenly you can’t tell 
If he means ill or well, 
Take him off mountaineering — 
dare! 
But don’t let him stray 
away! 
When he’s roped on one rope 
with you 
You'll find out if he’s true. 


If, as the chap scales, 
he quails, 

If his nerve starts to go, 
and so — 

He steps backwards, appalled, 
and falls 

On a glacier, and bawls — 

Then you'll know in a trice — 
no dice. 

Chase him off — there’s no use 
in abuse: 

You'll do better — no doubt — 
without him, 

And don’t sing about him. 


If the chap doesn’t moan, 
or groan, 


* © Soviet Literature, 1988, No. 10. 


Translated by Kathryn Hamilton. 


Tlyctb oH xmyp 6bi1 HM 300, 

HO Wey, : 
A korga TbI ynan 

co ckay, 
Ou ctToHan, 

HO fepxKan; 
Ecau wiéa on c To60K 

kak B 60H, 
Ha sepuimHe cto — xMeIbHOM, — 
3HauMT, kak Ha ce6a camoro 
Tlono0xMcb Ha Hero. 


1966 


If, though angry or glum, 
he’ll come, 
And when you miss your step 
and tumble, 
He’ll hang on, 
though he’ll grumble; 
If he’ll stay with you 
all the way 
To the top, as though into the fray — 
Then you'll know that the man is a friend 
You can trust to the end. 


1966 


HW3 «CKA3O4HOPO» WHKJIA 


MPO HHKOLO BEIIPA 


B xoponesctse, rfe Bce THXO M CKaqHO, 
Ine HM BOHH, HH KaTakaM3MoB, HH 6ypb, 
Tloaswsica AMKHH Benpb OrpoMagsHbiit — 
To au 6yHBon, To 1M ObIK, TO 1M TYDp. 


CaM kopoub cTpafan 2%KeyKOM HM acTMOH, 
Tombko KauieM CHJIbHbIA CTpax HaBOAMI,— 
A TeM BpeMeHeM 3Bepiora yXKaCHbId ~ 
Kowx es, a KOMX B JIec BON0UMI. 


VM xoponb Totuac 43a TpM AeKpeta: 
«3BepaA HafO OfONeTb HakOHeL! 

Bot KTO oTuaeTCA Ha 3TO, Ha 9TO, 
ToT nmpuwHueccy nosezeT nog BeHel. 


A B OTYaABUIeEMCA TOM rocyfapcTBe — 
Kak Bofeulb, Tak NpaMO HaMCKOCOK — 
B Gecuia6awiHow KM TOCKe M rycapcTBe 
BpiBwIMA TyULUMH, HO ONabHbIM CTpeOK. 


Ha nony nexanv m04H HM UIKypHl, 
Tlem necuv, nun Mégbl — MM TYT 
Iiporpy6um so aABope TpyGazyppl, 
XBaTb CTpeKa — MH BO ABOPell BOJIOKYT. 


VM xoponb emy npoxauiian: «He 6yay 
A uutatp Te6de Mopann, 1oHeLl,— 

Ho ecam 3asTpa nobeauumpb uyzy-wazy, 
To npwuueccy nopepzémb nog BeHeU». 


A ctpenox: «][a 9To uTo 3a Harpasa?! 
Mune 6bi — BbikaTHTb NopTBemuy Oappio!» 
Mou, mpHHueccy MHe HM fapoM He Hao — 
Uyay-tony a w Tak noGeat! 


A kopoub: «Bo3bMéllb NpHHieccy — uM TOUKa! 
A He To Te6a pa3-4Ba — M B TIOppMy! 
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SONGS OF THE FAIRYTALE CYCLE 


A SONG ABOUT A WILD BOAR 


In a kingdom where it’s all peace and quiet, 

And there are no storms, no cataclysms nor war, 
There appeared a beast, a wild monstrous giant — 
Could be aurochs, could be bison, could be boar. 


Now, the king of that land suffered from colic, 

All he did was pester folks and talk posh. 

In the meantime, that wild beast romped and frolicked, 
Eating men and dragging maids in the bush. 


And the king then promptly passed a decision: 
“That foul monster must be shot — that’s my behest! 
He who carries out this dangerous mission — 

He will marry our sweet child the Princess.” 


In that kingdom, which was close to distraction, 
As you enter, just a short walk sideways, 

Lived a fellow in debauch and inaction — 

Once the king’s best shooter, now in disgrace. 


On the floor lay skins, old buddies and strumpets, 
Singing songs and drinking mead, and what not. 
There was suddenly a flourish of trumpets, 

And the shooter was dragged straight to the court. 


Here the king coughed to the shooter, “Look, 
youngster, 

We all know you are a fine shot — the best. 

If you kill in single combat the monster, 

You will marry our sweet child, the Princess.” 


“Do you call that a reward?” cried the shooter. 
“TI will do it for a bucket of port! 

And the Princess you can have, or I'll boot her; 
I will shoot the beast — you keep the reward!” 


In a fury bawled the king at the shooter: 
“You mill marry her, or end up in gaol! 
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Begb 9TO Bce %e KOpOseBCKaA foUKal..» 
A ctpenox: «Hy xotp yGe — He Bo3bmy!» 


Mi snoka kKopoub c MM Tak npenupasca, 
Cpe ye MOUTH BCexX XKEHUIMH HM Kyp 
Mi sso3ne camoro ABopia oumMBaca 
3ToT cambim To 1M ObiK, TO 1M Typ. 


Henatb Heyero — nopTseHH OH OTCNOpHA,— 
Uyay-wazy ynoxun — u yer... 

Bot Tak nmpwHHueccy c Koponém onos0pun 
Bpispuini yuuiMi, HO ONabHbIM CTpesOK. 
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After all, she is my own royal daughter!” 
And the shooter yelled, “You keep that female!” 


And while these two went on swearing and screaming, 
That wild monster — could be bison or boar — 

Put away almost all chickens and women, 

And was skulking by the palace’s door. 


What a stew! The shooter got what he ought to, 
Shot the monster and skipped off to his place. 
Thus he put to shame the king and his daughter — 
Once the king’s best shooter, now in disgrace. 


1966 


TBOPYECTBO 


O ®ATAJIDHbIX HATAX H WHM®PAX 


Moum Opy3bam — noatam 


KTo KOHYUHJI 2XKH3Hb TParMyeCKH, TOT — MCTHHHBIM 1097, 
A ecaM B TOUHbIM’ CpOK, Tak — B MOJHOH Mepe: 

Ha undpe 26 ofMH warxy7 Nog nucTonet, 

Tpyrow# *e — B neTu0 cna3Hn B <AHFueTepe». 


A 8 33 Xpucty — on G6bin nosT, OH TOBOpHT: 

«Ja ne yOuiil> Y6néu» — pesge Halizy, mon. 

Ho — rso3axu emy B pykH, 4T06 uero He COTBOpH, 
Yro6 we nucan, M 4YTOObI MeHbUIe AYMan. 


C meus mip undpe 37 B MoMeHT CyleTaeT XMeJIb,— 
Bot u cefyac — kak XO00M nosyno: 

Tog aty undpy Tyuikux nogragan ce6e Ayanb 

WM Maskoscknit ser BHCKOM Ha AyuI0. 


S3agepxumcaA Ha UMdpe 37! Kosapen Bor — 
Pe6pom sonpoc noctasun: wiM — nau! 

Ha 9Tom py6exe nernm u Banpou, 1 Pem6o,— 
A HbIHeUIHHe — KaK-TO NpockouHH. 


Tlyonb He cocToAmacb, 411K — MepeHeceua, 

A B 33 pacnsM, HO He CHJIbHO, 

A B 37 — He kpoBb, fa 4TO TaM KpoBb! — wu cefMHa 
Vicnaukana BUCK He Tak OOMIbHO. 


«Cna66 crpenateca?! B naTKM, MON, 2aBHO yuia AyWal»— 
Tepneube, ncuxonatbi 4 KMKywH! 
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A POET AND HIS WORK 


ON FATAL DATES AND FIGURES 


To my friends the poets 


They are true poets, those who end their days in tragedy, 
Especially when they choose well when and where. 

At twenty-six, one went and stopped a bullet one fine day, 
Another, hanged himself in the Angleterre*. 


Or you take Christ — at 33, He was a poet; He said, 

“Thou shalt not kill,” and generally disabused the rabble. 
They nailed Him to the cross — He would be safer dead, 

He would not teach or preach or stir up trouble. 


Now, 37... What a gloomy date, and what a cruel 
Sign — leaves me sober as a judge, that figure. 
At 37, Pushkin went to fight a hopeless duel, 
And Mayakovsky pulled the pistol trigger. 


Let’s dwell on this grim figure 37. Yes or no — 

Good God would ask point-blank, and few would tarry. 

Along this line some good men fell, like Byron or 
Rimbaud! 

Today, most bards slip neatly past this barrier. 


The duel is delayed awhile, and sometimes never fought. 

At thirty-three, one’s crucified, but slightly. 

At thirty-seven, tears are sometimes shed, but blood is not, 
One’s hair turns grey, perhaps — but only lightly. 


“Poets chicken out these days — their hearts are in their 
lyric boots!” 
But patience, psychopaths and sullen ghouls! 


* Mikhail Lermontov (1814-1841) was killed in a duel ; Sergei 
Yesenin (1895-1925) slashed his veins, wrote his last poem in blood 
and hanged himself in the Angleterre in Leningrad.— Tr. 
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Tloatbi XOAAT NATKAMH NO e3BHIO HOKAa — 
VM pexyT B Kposb cao Gocbie zAymu! 


Ha cnoBo «<fHHHOUWIeece» B KOHUE NpHUIIOCh TPH «e»,— 
YkopotutTb nosta! — BBIBOA ACeH,— 

VM Hox B Hero! — HO C¥aCTAMB OH BHCeETb Ha OCTpHe, 
3ape3anHbit 3a TO, uTO 6bI7 onaceH! 


Kanew sac, npHBepxeHUb! cdbaTaibubIx AaT HW WHdp,— 
TomutTecb, Kak HaJIOKHHLUbI B rapeme! 

Cpok >KH3HH yBeTMuHJICA — 4, MOXeT ObITb, KOHLI 
Tlo3sToB OTOABHHYJINCh Ha Bpemal! 


1971 


HATAHYTbIA KAHAT 


OH He BBIlIeJ] HH 3BaHbeM, HH pocToM, 
He 3a cnasy, He 3a naTy — 

Ha cBod, Heo6brunbi MaHep. 

Ou no X%KH3HH Waras Hag NMoMocTOM — 
Tlo Kanaty, no kaunaty, 

HatsanyTomy, kak HepB. 


Tlocmotpute — BOT OH 
6e3 cTpaxoBKu uzeT. 
Uytp npapee Hakn0H — 
ynagét, nponazét! 
UytTb mepee Hak0H — 
Bcé paBHO He CMacTH... 
Ho, A0KHO 6bITb, EMY OUEHb HYKHO NpOHTH 
ueTbIpe YeTBEPTH NYTH. 


VM myum ero c wara c6usasn, 
VM sxkononn, C1OBHO 1aBpbl. 
Tpy6a Happbipanacb — kak spe. 
Kpuxu «Bpasol» ero ornyuiann, 
A JMTaBpbl, a AHTaBpbl — 

Kak o6yxom no ronose! 


TlocMoTpuHte — BOT OH 
6e3 cTpaxoBky user. 

UytTb npapee HakKIOH — 
ynagér, nponazét! 

UytTb mepee HakJIOH — 
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In these days, too, the poets walk on razors barefoot, 
And slash to ribbons naked hearts and souls! 


A poet will stick out his neck, he will torment his heart. 
Slash at his neck, this self-appointed angel! 

They stick a knife in him, but he is happy to shed blood — 
This man ripped up for being such a danger. 


I’m sorry for you all, you hostages of fatal dates. 
You are like concubines in harems longing. 

Our life expectancy has grown considerably of late — 
Perhaps now poets also will last longer. 
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THE TIGHTROPE 


He was neither imposing nor sprightly, 

Not a hero out of a fable — 

In his own curious way, with some verve 
He was walking through life, stepping lightly 
High above our heads on a cable 

Stretched taut as a nerve. 


Look, he’s walking without 
Any belt, any net. 
If he leans too far out — 
He’s a goner, he’s dead! 
He is dead, anyway, 
If he slips, if he sways... 
He is crazy, that fellow 
If he wants to play 
With death all four fourths of the way. 


Spotlights blinded him, searing as lava, 
Lights like pinpricks — Steady! Slowly... 
The trumpet mourned as for the dead. 
He was deafened by shrill cries of Bravo! 
And the kettledrums kept rolling — 

As if pounding him on the head! 


Look, he’s walking without 
Any belt, any net. 

If he leans too far out — 
He’s a goner, he’s dead! 

He is dead, anyway, 
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Bcé paBHO He CMactTH... 
Ho tTenepb eMy MeHbilie OcTamocb 
yxe TPH 4ueTBEpTH NyTH. 


«AX KaK XKYTKO, KaK CMeJIO, Kak MIO! 
Bow co cmMepTbio — Tpxv MHHyThI!» — 
PackpbIB B OXKMAaHHH PTH, 

M3 naptepa rasgenm yHbuio — 
JIWMnyTbl, THIMNYyTH — 

Ka3anocb emy C BBICOTHI. 


Tlocmotpute — BOT OH 
6e3 cTpaxoBkH user. 
UytTb nmpapee Hak0H — 
ynafét, nponazeét! 
Uy Tb mepee HakKIOH — 
Bcé paBHO He CMacTu... 
Ho cnokotvo,— emy ocTaetca nponTu 
Bcero ABe ueTBepTH nyTH! 


On cmesuica Ha cnaBow 6peHHon, 
Ho xoten 6bITb TOMbKO NepBbIM — 
Taxoro nonpo6yi yrpo6p! 

He no nposonoxe Hag apexnon,— 
Ou no HeppaM — HaM NO HepBaM — 
Wén nog 6apabannyo zpos! 


Tlocmotpute — BoT OH 
6e3 cTpaxoBKH HJéT. 
UytTb npapee Hak0H — 
ynagét, nponazét! 
Uytb mesee Hak0H — 
BCé paBHO He cmacTh... 
Ho 3ampute,— emy ocTaeTca nponTu 
He Gombe ueTBepTH nyTu! 


Sakpnyan p~peccupoBuIMK — HM 3BepH 
Kaan Jambi Ha HOCHJIKM... 

Ho npoct nmpurosop x cypos: 

Bau pacTepaH OH WIK yBepeH — 
Ho B ONHJIKH, HO B ONHJIKH 

On npomHa pocazy u KpoBb! 


VM scerogusa zpyron 
6e3 cTpaxoBkKy Her. 
TouKHHA WHYyp nog HOoron — 
ynagét, nponanét! 
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npowtw — 


If ne slips, if he sways... 
But he’s inching ahead, he has less time to play 
With death—some three fourths of the way. 


“Oh, how awful, how daring, how lovely! 
Fighting death — must be all an illusion!” 

The slack silly mouths gaping wide, 

From the stalls they looked up at him glumly — 
Liliputians, Liliputians 

They all seemed to him from the height. 


Look, he’s walking without 
Any belt, any net. 
If he leans too far out — 
He’s a goner, he’s dead! 
He is dead, anyway, 
If he slips, if he sways... 
Silence, everyone! All this man now has to play 
With death is two fourths of the way. 


He would mock at all fame and renown, 
But he would be the first ever — 

And anything less could be damned! 

Not a tightrope he danced on now, 

It was our nerves — in a fever — 

To the rolling of the drum! 


Look, he’s walking without 
Any belt, any net. 
If he leans too far out — 
He’s a goner, he’s dead! 
He is dead, anyway, 
If he slips, if he sways... 
But — be quiet! He has but a short time to play 
With death — just a fourth of the way. 


The trainer cried out, and the horses 

Stood quite still — they understood us. 

And the sentence was simple and crude: 

Lost his nerve — that’s the worst of all losses. 
In the sawdust, in the sawdust 

He spilled his resentment and blood. 


Now another walks without 
Any belt, any net. 

If he leans too far out — 
He’s a goner, he’s dead! 


Bnpaso, BIeBO HaKIOH — 
HW ero He cMacTh... 

Ho 3a4eM-TO eMy TOXxKe HYXKHO NpOHTH 
ueTbIpe ueTBeEpTH NyTH. 


I. NEBEL, Y MAKPO®OHA 


A Becb B CBeTy, MOCTyNeH BCeM ria3aM,— 
A npuactynwa K MpHBbIMHOM Mmpolesype: 
Ak Mukpodouy BcTan, Kak K OOpa3am... 
Het-Het, ceroqHa TOUHO — K amOpa3ype. 


Wsmuxpodony # He no HyTpy — 
Jia, ronoc MoH mo6omy onoctbizer. 
Ysepen, ecu rge-To a coBpy — 

OH 210%Kb MO 6e3>%KaNOCTHO YCHJIMT. 


Bpwot yun oT pamMnbl MHe nog pé6pa, 
Csetat cdbouapu B MUO HegZO6po, 

VM cnenat c 60xos npoxextopa, 

VW — xapal.. )Kapal.. Kapal.. 


Cerogua x» oco6eHHO XpHmin, 

Ho H3MEHHTb TOH@IbHOCTb He PHCKYWO,— 
Befb ecaH A AYWIOIO NOKPHBIIO — 

Ou HH 3a UTO He BBINIPAMHT KPHBYIO. 


On, G6ecTux, nOTOHbIIe OcTpHA — 

Cayx 6e30TKa3eH, CAbIMIMT (banbUlb 40 HOTHI. 
Emy mesaTb, uTO He B yfape #,— 

Ho nyctTb # BepHO BbIneBalo HOTHI! 


BpwT ayun OT pamnbl MHe nog pe6pa, 
Csetat douapy B MUO HegZOG6po, 

M caenat c 60xkoB npoxexTopa, 

Ws— xapal.. DKapal.. Kapal.. 


Ha mee ru6xom 3ToT MHKpodou 
CsoeH 3MeHHOM ToO0BO1O BEpTHT: 
JIMIb TONbKO 3aMOm4y — yxKaNHT OH,— 
A yomKeH netTb — AO ofypu, FO cMepTH. 


He wiesencb, He JBHralics, He cmen! 
A Bugen *®.ano — Thi 3Mex, A 3Hal0! 
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He is dead, anyway, 
If he slips, if he sways... 

But there’s also something that drives him to play 
With death all four fourths of the way. 


1972 


1. A SINGER AT THE MICROPHONE 


I’m_ bathed in light, before the crowd, alone; 
I'm here to give my darling public pleasure. 
It’s like an icon-stand, this microphone... 

But — no! Tonight, it’s more like an embrasure. 


This microphone seems to dislike my voice — 
Indeed, there’s quite a few who find it trying. 
I’m sure if I make one, just one false noise — 
It’ll mercilessly amplify my lying. 


Footlights beat me fiercely from below, 

In the darkness, evil lanterns glow, 
Spotlights blind me — I am in a spot — 
And it’s hot! It’s hot! It’s hot! It’s hot! 


Tonight my voice sounds more than ever hoarse, 
But I can’t change the key —I do not dare, 
I know that if I slip, if I sound false, 

The mike will not put right my slightest error. 


The beast is like a well-honed razor sharp. 
Pitch absolute — it hears the least false quarter. 
I’m not in voice — it does not give a crap: 

I am onstage, I must sing as I ought to! 


Footlights beat me fiercely from below, 

In the darkness, evil lanterns glow, 

Spotlights blind me — I am in a spot — 

And it’s hot! It’s hot! It’s hot! It’s hot! 


The snakehead writhes, keeping time with my _ song, 
It’s rearing like a cobra before stinging. 

The moment I fall silent, I am gone — 

Till I drop dead, I’ll have to go on singing. 


Don’t stir, don’t move, you snake, do not you dare! 
I’ve seen your tongue — you are a deadly viper! 
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VM a — xak 6yaTo 3aknMHaTenb 3MeH, 
A He now — x Ko6py 3akmMuHaw! 


BbworT yu OT paMnbl MHe nog peGpa, 
Csetat cbouapH B AHUO Hen06po, 

VM caenst c 6oxos mpoxextopa, 

VW — xapal.. 2Kapal.. Kapal.. 


Tlpoxkopaue OH, HW C %KaMHOCTHIO NTeHLAa 

OH M30 pTa BbIXBaTbIBaeT 3BYKH. 

Ou B 106 MHe BIENHT DeBATb rTpaMM CBHHLA; 
Pyk He NOAHATb — ruTapa BAKeT pykH! 


Onstel.. He 6yneT sTomy KoHua! 


YtTo ecTb MOH MHKPO@OH — KTO MHe OTBeETHT? 


Tenepb OH — Kak JaMMaga y Mla, 
Ho a He CBAT, H MHKPO@OH He CBeTHT. 


MexognH Mou Nonpoule ramM, 

Ho smu cO6nBalocb C HCKpeHHero TOHa — 
Mue cpa3y 6ombHO XeWeT MO WeKaM 
HeaBHxKHMasa TEHb OT MHKpodoua. 


BbioT TyuH OT paMMbl Mue nog pebpa, 
CsetaT cbonapv B THUO Hep06po, 

VM cnenst c 60KoB npoxexktopa, 

Ws — xxapal.. Kapal.. 


Il. WECHA MAKPO®OHA 


A ornox oT yfapa nafouen, 

A ocnen of yavi6ox nesay — 
Ckombko sleT A CTpagan OT CHMOHHA, 
Tlotakan nofApaxkatenam nTHu! 


CkB03b MCHA MHOFOKpaTHO Mpocesch, 
UnctTbii 3ByK B Ball AYWK JeTen. 
Cron! Bot — ToT, Ha Koro A Hajelocn, 
[Ina koro @ BCe MYKH cTepme.. 


Ckombko pa3 B MCHA WenTamH Mmpo zyHy, 


KTo-To Beceno opat mpo THUIMHY, 
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Me, I’m a charmer, I do not sing airs, 
I’m charming snakes — a latterday Pied Piper! 


Footlights beat me fiercely from below, 

In the darkness, evil lanterns glow, 

Spotlights blind me — I am in a spot — 

And it’s hot! It’s hot! It’s hot! It’s hot! 


It’s greedy like a nestling, it will strain 

To snatch voraciously at every sound. 

It’s sure to put a bullet through my _ brain: 
My hands hold the guitar, my hands are bound! 


Again!.. There is no end to this disgrace! 
To what can I the microphone liken? 

It’s like an icon-lamp now near my face, 
But I am not a saint — and it’s no icon! 


My melodies are simpler than the scales, 
But if I wander from the truthful tone, 

I get a stinging smart slap in the face 
From that slick shadow of the microphone! 


Footlights beat me fiercely from below, 
In the darkness, evil lanterns glow, 
Spotlights blind me — I am in a spot — 
And it’s hot! It’s hot! 


Il. SONG OF A MICROPHONE 


I am deafened by clapping and cheers, 
I am blinded by singers’ wide grins, 
I have suffered for so many years, 
From the high C’s and pop idols’ din. 


Sounds were sifted through me, and went flying 
Off the stage, through the air, to your soul. 
There’s the man on whom all hope I’m laying — 
It’s for him that I’ve suffered it all. 


I heard sighs enough about the silver moon, 


Beaming stars of blissful nights would bawl or 
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croon, 
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Ha nvne ofKH urpasl — welo CNHIKBaA,— 
A A YCHIMBa, 
yCHIMBal, 
yYCHJIMBAa... 


Ha «HH3ax» ero ronoc yrpo6ex, 

Ha «Bepxax» oH mofo6eH HOxy,— 
OH nokaxeT, Ha 4¥TO OH cnoco6eH,— 
Ho wu & Koe-y¥TO noKaxy! 


Ou noét 3afblxascb, c HaTyroH — 
On ycTan, Kak comgaT Ha MWially,— 
A TaHycb cBoeH weet ynpyron 

K 300ToMy OT noTa JIMLy. 


Cxkonbko jeT B M€HA WenTanH Mpo syHy, 
KTo-To Beceo Opal Npo THUIMHY, 
Ha nue OfKH Hrpas — wero CNHIKBaI,— 
A & YCHIMBan, 
yCHIMBas, 
yCWIMBA... 
. 
TonbKo Bapyr: «Uenoseye, ONOMHHCb,— 
Yro noéwp?! OTgoxHu — Tl ycTas. 
STO — naToka, ciafkaa nomecb! 
3an, ckaxkH, 4TO6bI OH NepecTaul..» 


Bcé Hanpacno — uygec He 6piBaeT,— 
Sl kauatocb, A ese cTOwW,— 

On 6anb3aMoM MHe ropeub BIMBaeT 
B MHKpodouuy PioTKy MOwW. 


CkobKO JIeT B MCHA WenTanM npo aAyHy, 
KtTo-To Beceo Opa npo THUIMHY, 
Ha ne OfHH urpan — welo CNH IKBaA, — 
A « yCHIMBan, 
yCHJIMBasl, 
yCHJIMBa.... 


B uem yrogHo Mena oO6BHHATe— 

Tonbko npotTus ce6s He nompéu: 
Tlo npodeccuu A — ycunutTenb, — 
A cTpafan — HO yCHMBal OXb. 


3acToHan A — JMHaMHKH B3BbIIN,— 
OH cfaBH Moe ropsi0 pykoH... 
OrtsepHysim MeHA, yMepTBHIH — 
3aMeHHJIH MeHA Ha Apyron. 
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There was one played on a saw — I nearly died, 
But I magnified, 
and magnified, 
and magnified... 


His voice booms in the lower keys, 

In the upper, it’s sharp as a blade. 

He will show what a great star he is. 
In my way, though, I may be as great! 


He is breathing so hard, he is straining 

Every sinew — I fear he’ll drop dead. 

My long, flexible neck I’m craning 

Towards his face that seems golden with sweat. 


I heard sighs enough about the silver moon, 
Beaming stars of blissful nights would bawl or croon, 
There was one played on a saw — I nearly died, 
But I magnified, 
and magnified, 
and magnified... 


Suddenly I blow up: “Can’t you hear it — 
This is bilge, what you sing, cut the crap! 
It’s like treacle it’s saccharine syrop. 
People, tell him that he should shut up!” 


Voice in wilderness! In vain, my call, 
I am wobbling, all things seem afloat. 
He is pouring, like balm, bitter gall 

In my long and long-suffering throat. 


I heard sighs enough about the silver moon, 
Beaming stars of blissful nights would bawl or croon, 
There was one played on a saw — [ nearly died, 
But I magnified, 
and magnified, 
and magnified... 


I have always disliked lies and liars. 
What of that? I had really no choice. 
It’s my job, I am an amplifier, 

So I suffered, yet amplified lies. 


Then I groaned, and the loudspeakers hollered, 
But he twisted my neck, and I quaked. 

They unscrewed me — I was deftly murdered 
And replaced by some lousy old fake. 
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Tot, apyrov,— OH Bce cTepnuT H NpHMeT,— 
OH HaBHHY¥eH Ha UWeIO MO}. 

UactTo Hac 3aMeHAIOT APYrHMH, 

Yro6pl Mbl He MellaIH BpaHblo. 


..Mbl B ¥eXJIe OYEHb TECHO JexKaIn — 
A, witaTus uw ApyroH MHkKpodou, — 

VM sonm Mue, cMescb, paccKa3asn, 

Kak on pag 6bin, uTO A 3aMeHEH. 


1971 
UY KAA KOJIEA 


Cam BHHOBaT — H CJIE3bI Ibo, 
H Oxalo: 
Tlonan B 4yxylo kKorelo 
ray6oxyw. 
A wenn Hameya cBon 
Ha BbI6op cam — 
A BOT Tenepb 43 Koen 
He BbIGpaTeca. 


Kpytbie ckomb3KHe Kpasx 
VimeeT 93Ta konen. 


A wWishy nponoKnBsumx e& — 
Cxopo monHeT TepneHbe Moé — 

WM sckK10HAN, Kak WIKOAbHHK MI0xOn: 
Konew, B Koviee, c Koneéi... 


Ho noyemy Hefmétca MHe — 
HaXaJibHhii #,— 
Ycnopba, B OOmleM, B Kouee 
HOPM@JIbHBIe: 
HHKTO He CTYKHET, He NpHTpéT — 
He *Kaslyicsl! 
XKenaellb ABHraTBCA BHepexz — 
noxanyiicra! 


Orxa3a HeT B efe-nHTbe 
B yrorHon 3TOH KONee — 


Mw oKuBo ce6s yOennan: 

He ofMH ff B Heé yrogna, 

Tak fepxaTb — KOyeco B konece! — 
MW spoegy Tyaa, kya sce. 


It will meekly accept all they say — 

That is why on my neck it’s now screwed: 
We are often replaced — that they may 
Go on mouthing their lies undeterred. 


..We were lying, a few hours after, 
Tightly packed in a hot, dusty case, 


And the other mike told me, with laughter, 
“He was so glad that you’d been replaced.” 


SOMEONE ELSE’S RUT 


No one to blame now for my lot — 


I groan and weep: 


In someone else’s rut I got, 
it’s very deep. 
I used to pick and choose my goals, 
I felt so proud, 
And in this rut, it’s just no go — 
no getting out. 


It has such slippery and steep 
Rough edges, and it is so deep. 


I am cursing those who made this rut, 
I’m afraid I shall soon burst a gut, 
I’m declining the noun, like a nut: 
“Of the rut, to the rut, by the rut...” 


I wonder why I can’t stay put — 

such cockiness. 
Conditions in the rut are good — 

well, more or less. 
No one will slap you down, no fear — 

no fear at all! 

And if you want a nice career — 

get on the ball! 


The folks are always nice and fat, 
Quite comfortable in the rut, 


And I quickly convinced myself that 

We are all in the same cosy rut. 

Steady, mate, as you go: wheel to wheel — 
You'll end up where everyone will. 
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Bot KTO-TO KPHKHyJI CaM He CBOH: 
«A Hy, NycTHl» — 
VM swayan cnoputp c Koneén 
no raynoctn. 
Ou B cnope cxér 3anac AO Ha 
Tema AyWK — 
MW snonetenm KianaHa M BKIa{bILIH. 


Ho noxopexH OH Kpaa — 
WM wipe ctana xoues. 


Bapyr ero oOppipaetcs caeL... 

Uyaaka OTTallMsm B KIOBET, 

Uro6 He MOF OH HaM, 3€0HHM, MelIaTb 
Tlo uyxow Konee mpoe3xKaTb. 


Bot M KO MHe npuuia Gena — 
cTapTép 3ae1,— 

Tenepb yx 3TO He e3fa, 

a ép3anbe. 
VM nano 6 spiiru, nogTonkuyTh — 

HO IIPbITH HeET,— 
ABOCb NogpeseT KTO-HMO6y Ab 
H BbITAHET. 


Hanpacno xfy nogzMorn «A — 
Uyxasxa aTo Koes. 


Pacnnesateca Obl riHHOH WH pxKOH 
C koneew 3T0H camow — 4yxKOH,— 
Tem, 4To # ee cam yray6un, 
A y 3aqnnx wapexgy youn. 


Tpomm6 mena xonogupii nor 

0 KOCTOUKH, 
Ma mpomenca uyTb Bnepey 

no AocTouKe,— 
Tasxky — pa3Mbuin Kpaw pyu¥bu 
BeceHHHe, 

Tam sBbie3q ecTb H3 KOIeH — 

cnacenne! 


A rpxA3bIo H3-NOA WKH TIHOIO 
B uyxylo dTy Komen. 
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Then someone shouted boiling mad, 
“Make way, you there!” 
And he began to fight the rut, 
the crazy bear. 
He burnt in argument his whole 
tank of goodwill, 
Phut went the inserts of his soul — 
snap went the wheel! 


And still, the silly ass fought hard, 

It’s wider now, the bloody rut. 

Soon we see that his track is cut short — 
Someone’s booted the crank off the road. 
And indeed, who was he to obstruct 
Heavy traffic in that good old rut? 


My turn to fret, the cooler’s dead, 
it will not cool. 
No driving, this — it’s blood and sweat, 
it’s push and pull. 
I mean, I should get out and push — 
I really ought, 
But other stragglers in the slush 
may pull me out. 
I wait and wait for help in vain, 
“This rut’s all wrong,” I think again. 
How I'd like to spit slush, slime.and muck 
In this alien rut’s stupid mug — 
I dug deeper, and got firmly stuck, 
And killed all hope for those at the back. 


I felt myself break out in sweat, 
now cold, now hot, 
And I went gingerly ahead 
along a board. 
Just look, the rut’s been washed away 
by springtime floods, 
We're saved at last — there is a way 
out of this rut! 


My wheels kept spitting viscous mud — 
To hell with this ungodly rut! 
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OH BbI, 3afHMe, ean Kak al 
3TO 3HauNT — He HafO 3a MHOH, 
Kouzes 3Ta — TONbKO MOA, 
BuiGupaiitecb cBoeH KoneéH! 


BEF HHOXOALA 


A ckauy, HO A cKka¥y HHaye — 

Ilo kKaMHSM, NO JTyKaM, NO poce. 
Ber Mor Ha3BaH HHOXOAbIO — 3HaUHT: 
Tlo-apyromy, TO ecTb — He Kak Bce. 


Mue HaOwsim paHbl Ha cme, 
A gpoxy 6oxamu y Bosal. 

A cornacen 6eraTb B TabyHe — 
Ho ue nog cefyiom wu 6e3 y3anI! 


Mue cerogHsa npegzctout 6opotsca,— 
Ckauxn! — a cerogqHa cbasoput. 
3Halo, CTaBAT BCe Ha HHOXOsLa,— 
Ho He © — %oKeH Ha MHe xpunntT! 


On BOH3aeT WIMOpbI B pé6pa MHe, 
3y6ockanaT nepsble paab... 

A cornacen G6eraTb B Ta6yHe — 
Ho ue nog cefom x 6e3 y3ani! 


Het, ne 6ynzyT 30n0TbIMH TropbI — 
A nocneqHMM ue nepeceky: 
A emMy MpHnoMuHlo 3TH WINOpEl — 
3ac6o1w, oTcTany Ha cKakyl.. 


Konoxon! XKoxewt MoH Ha KOoHe — 
Ou cMeéTcA B MpesBKylleHbe M3/BI. 
Ox, kak | 6n1 Geran B Ta6yHe,— 
Ho ue nog cefyiom wv 6e3 y3anil 


Uto co MHOM, 4TO fea, Kak cMeIO — 
Tlotaxato cBoemy spary! 

A co6ow mpocto He Base — 

A npuHitu He nmepsbim He mory! 


Uto »%e felaTb OcTaéTtcA MHe? 
BplBbIPHYTb X2XOKeA MOero — 
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Listen you, stragglers, do as I do! 
Do not trail me, I’ll go it alone. 

This is my rut, it isn’t for you — 
So get out by a rut of your own! 


THE PACER’S RACE 


On the stones and sands and dewey grasses 
I am racing at my curious pace, 

For my gait’s unlike all other horses’: 

I am not like everybody else. 


On my back the sores are oozing blood, 
And my sides are trembling with the pain. 
I would race, and gladly, with the herd — 
But without the saddle and the rein! 


I shall run today with other racers. 
Racing time! I’m favourite today. 
Everyone lays money on the pacers — 
That’s the way the jockey’s money lay. 


And he urges me with whip and spur, 
Crowds are cheering, jeering like insane... 
I would race, and gladly, with the herd — 
But without the saddle and the rein! 


No, today the jockey will not force me, 

I will be the last one past the post; 

I will teach the swine to use the horsewhip — 
I will rear and kick, and come in last! 


There’s the bell! My master pulls ahead. 
He is grinning: victory spells gain. 

Ah, how I would gallop with the herd — 
But without the saddle and the rein! 


What is this? What is it I am doing? 
Aiding him, my enemy — the worst! 

I’m beside myself, I’m spurting, flying — 
It’s beyond me, not to be the first! 


Ah, what can I do but spurt ahead! 
Only first, ’ll throw him on his can — 
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VM 6exarTb, kak 6ynTo B TaGyHe,— 
Tlog cejiom, B y3fe, Ho — 6e3 nero! 


A mpuuien, a oH B xBocTe MmeTéeTCA — 
Tlo KaMHSM, NO JTyxKaM, NO poce... 
AA snepspie He Obl HHOXOALeEM — 
A cTpeMwJicd BbIMTpaTb, Kak BCe! 


A M3 WEA YUIEJ 


A u3 ena yuien, 43 Takoro xopouero jena! 

Huyero He yHéc — OTBaIWJICA B YEM MaTb pomMia,— 
He 3aTem, 4TO MpHcnH4H0 MHe,— MpocTo BpeMsA MpHcnesio, 
M3-3a cue ropbl NOHarHano ApyrHue jeva. 


MbI MHOoroe 43 KHWXKeK y3HaéM, 

A HCTHHbI NepemaloT W3yCTHO: 
«IIpopokoB HeT B OTeYeCTBE CBOEM»>,— 
Ho 4 B apyrux oTeyecTBax — He IycTo. 


PacTaulMIH MeHA, HO A CYaCTAMB, YTO JbBAHY!O JOJO 
Tlonyunau amu Te, KomMy # 6 ee OTAaN H TAK. 

A no cKonb3koMy Nony wugzy, KaOnyKu KaHudomoe, 
Tlogsimatocb No JecTHHUe HW MpoxoxKy Ha YepAak. 


TIpopokos HeT — He CbIlllelIb AHEM C OrHeM,— 
Yuuin u Maromet, u 3apatyctpa. 

TIpopokos HeT B OTeY¥eCTBe CBOeM,— 

Ho u B g”pyrux oTeyecTBax — He rycTo. 


A BHH3y roBpopaT — oT Ao6pa 3m, OT 3a MH — He 3Hal0: 
«Xopoulo, uTo yuien — 6e3 Hero cTano eno BepHel!» 
Tayrauy 8 yray c o6pa30B «a HOrTaAMM cAMpan, 
Topornocb — noTOMy 4TO 3a JOMOM CcefialoT KOHeH. 
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OTKpbLIcaA MK — A BCTaa K HEMY JIHLOM, 
Von mosefan MHe cBeTIO M rpycTHO: 
«IIpopokosB HeT B OTeYeCTBe CBOéM,— 
Ho 4 B Apyrux oTeyecTBax — He rycTo». 


1970 


Then I will race on, as with my herd, 
With a saddle, but without the man! 


I came first — and he can count his losses — 
Only this time, pace or no pace, 

I was just like all the other horses — 

Out to win, like everybody else! 


1970 


I HAVE QUIT MY OLD JOB 


I have quit my old job, such a fine one, things really were 
humming; 
I did not gain a lot: I was poor, now I’m poorer still. 
It was not just a whim — I had seen it for quite a while 
coming, 
Other jobs, other griefs rolling on from behind the blue hill. 


Some things are pretty hard to understand, 

By word of mouth passed from one to another: 
“There are no prophets in a prophet’s land, 

In other lands there aren’t too many, either.” 


I have been pulled apart, but I’m glad that the full lion’s share 
Was received by the folks who’d have got it from me anyway. 
I am shuffling along, up the slippery, steep, rotten stairs, 
To a tiny old garret where few people, if ever, stray. 


No prophets now — perhaps there’s no demand 
For Zoroasters, Mahomets, Isaiahs. 

There are no prophets in a prophet’s land, 

In other lands there aren’t too many, either. 


People talking below — I don’t know if in kindness or malice: 
“Just as well that he left — if he hadn’t things would have 
been worse.” 
I am tearing away cobwebs off ancient icons with my nails, 
I must hurry because in the backyard they’re saddling 
my horse. 
The image radiantly shone under my hand, 
And sadly said to me the blessed Father: 
“There are no prophets in a prophet’s land, 
In other lands there aren’t too many either.” 
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A pietalo B ceflo, A BpacTalo B KOHA — TeN0 B Tes10,— 
Konb nagét nofo MHOM — A yxKe 3aKycH youa! 

A uz pena ywén, 43 Takoro xopowmero jena: 

H3-3a cCHHeH ropbl MOHarHaO Apyrve fea. 


Cxayy — xpycTaT KO0Cba MOA KOHEM, 
Ho scHo pa3mHy4alo 43-3a XpycTa: 
«IIpopoKos HeT B OTeYeCTBeE CBOéM,— 
Ho u B Apyrux oTeyecTBax — He rycTO», 
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MOK TAMJIET 


A TOMbKO MasOCcTb OODACHIO B CTHxe — 
Ha scé He MMelO NOJHOMOUMH... 

A Obi 3auat, kak HYXHO, BO rpexe — 

B noty # B HepBax nepBow GpayHon HOUM. 


A 3Han, 4TO, OTPbIBaACh OT 3eMJIH, — 
Uem Bbiile Mbl, TEM 2KecTYe MH CypoBeH; 
A wen cnoKoH#HO NpAMO B KOponM 

VM sén ce6s HacnegHbIM MpHHUeM KposH. 


A 3Han — sce 6yfeT Tak, Kak a xoyy, 
A ve Oblsan BHakiage MH B ypoue, 

Mow Apy3ba no Wikowe 4 Mey 
Cay>kusiv MHe, Kak HX OTIBI — Kopoue. 


He AyMaa A Hay TeM, 4TO TOBOpH, 

Mc nérxoctbio cnosa 6pocan Ha BeTep, — 
Mhe sBepHsiM H TAK, Kak riaBaph, 

Bce BbICOKONOCTaBIeHHble 7eTH. 


Tlyranucb Hac HOUHbIe CTOpOXKa, 
Kak ocnow, 6oneno BpeMA HaMH. 
‘A cman na Koxax, MACO eC HOA 
Ms3nyro s0uWlayb MyYHI CTpeMeHaMH. 


A 3Han — mMue 6yzet cxa3ano: «Llapyal» — 
Kynetmo Ha m6y MHe pokK c pOXJeHbA BbDKer. 
Va nbsanen cpeaM uekaHHbix cOpyi, 

Bbui Tepnesms K HaCHJIbIO COB H KHWKEK. 


SA ynviGaTbca Mor OAHHM JIMUIb PTOM, 
A TaHHbIM B3rIdg, Korga OH 30/1 MH ropek, 
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I leap into the saddle, I’m one with my steed, and he’s 

spuming, 
He is rearing to go, and I give him his head with a will. 
I have quit my old job, such a fine one — but I saw it coming: 
Other jobs, other griefs rolling on from behind the blue hill. 


I’m galloping along an empty strand — 

The wind seems to be singing to the rider: 
“There are no prophets in a prophet’s land, 
In other lands there aren’t too many, either.” 


1973 


MY HAMLET 


Let me explain a few things in my verse — 
To speak of all of them I have no right. 
I was conceived in sin, like all of us, — 
The sweat and jitters of the wedding night. 


I knew that as we rise above the earth 

We learn the harshness that’s in power inherent. 
I neared the throne with dignity and worth, 
With all the hubris of an heir apparent. 


I knew I’d have my way no matter what, 

I never suffered loss or was let down, 
Companions of the schooldesk and the sword 
All served me as their fathers served the crown. 


I never bothered to select my words, 

What came into my head, I simply tossed 
To highborn youths, and was believed: I was 
By right of birth their undisputed boss. 


Night watchmen feared us, feared for their life. 
We were the time’s disease, the time’s murrain. 
I slept on skins, I ate meat off a knife, 

I always gave my vicious horse free rein. 


I knew I would be told one day, “Be king!” 
Since birth, I felt a mark on my brow burning. 
The sounds of tourneys were like heady drink, 
But I was patient, too, with books and learning. 


I smiled — the smile, though, at the eyes would stop. 
When life seemed vulgar, empty, vicious, boring, 
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YMen ckpbipaTb, BOCNHTaHHbIM WIyTOM, — 
Lilyr mepts Tenepb: «AMuHb!l» Beguara Mopuxl.. 


Ho ortka3asica «A OT fere*Ka 

Harpag, 706nIun, craBbl, NpHBMerni: 
Bapyr ctano ab MHe MepTBOro naxa, 
A o6be3xKan 3enenbie nobern... 


A no3a6pu1 oxoTHHUHH a3apr, 
Bos3nenaBnyen nM 6op3bIx A roHYMx, 

A oT nogpanka rHan KOHA Ha3ay 

M snaerpio 6H 3arOHMKOB H JIOBYMX. 


A puget — Haliv Mrpbl c KaxKDbIM THEM 
Bcé 6onbuie noxofmMiH Ha 6GecunHCTBa, — 
B nmpotTounbix Bofzax NO HOYUaM, TaHKOM 
A OTMbIBaJICA OT JHEBHOTO CBHHCTBa. 


A npo3pesan, rayne c KaxKbIM (HEM, 
A nmposepan 7oMallHve HHTpHrH. 

He HpaBHyicd MHe BeK, HM JOH B HEM 
He HpaBynnch, — 4 A 3apbICA B KHHTH. 


Mou MO3r, 40 3HaHHM XKagHbIM, KaK MayK, 
Bcé noctTuraat: HeABHXKHOCTb HW ABMDKeHbe, — 
Ho Toaky HeT OT MbicyIeH H HayK, 

Kora nosciogzy — 4M onposep>xKeHbe. 


C apy3bamMH feTCTBa NepeTépiacb HTD, 
Hutb ApvagHbl OKa3aacb CxeMOH. 

A Onaca Hag cnopamu “6piTb, He 6bITD”, 
Kak Haj Hepa3pelIMMolo AWIeMMOH. 


Ho seuHo, BeuHo mieujeT Mope Gen, — 

B Hero MbI CTpesbl MeyeM — B CHTO Mpoco, 
OrcenBaa NpH3pauHb OTBeET 

OT BbluypHoro 3TOTO BONpoca. 


3oB MpeAKOB CAbIWIa CKBO3b 3aTHXWMH yu, 
Tlowien Ha 30B, — COMHEHbA KPaJIMCb C THI, 
Tpy3 TAKKMX JYM HaBepx MeHA TAHYI, 

A KPbIIbA TWIOTH BHH3 BIeKIH, B MOMs. 


B Henpounbid cnaB MeHA cnasiM AHA — 
Enpa 3acTbis, OH Haya pacnomsaTEca. 

A nponua Kpopb, Kak Bce, — HM, Kak OHH, 
A we cyMes OT MeCTH OTKa3aTbCA. 
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My bitter anguish I concealed, brought up 
By Jester, now long dead. Amen, poor Yorick! 


But I refused to enter in the fight 

For privileges, glory, spoils and booty. 

All of sudden, for a page who died, 

For all young, fragile life I felt such pity... 


I soon forgot my passion for the chase, 

I hated now my greyhounds and my beagles; 
Away from wounded quarry I would race, 
And I would lash at huntsmen and at beaters. 


I now could see our games with every day 
Become more crude, outrageous, pitiless. 
At night, in secret I would wash away 
The filth and scum of daytime swinishness. 


My eyes were opened, but my plight grew worse. 
Intrigues and schemes at court I overlooked. 

I scorned the age, its men — and I immersed 
Myself in ancient manuscripts and books. 


All knowledge, like a sponge, absorbed my brain, 
I studied rest and motion in elation, 

But sciences and Muses are in vain 

When everywhere you see their refutation. 


What tied me to my mates I could not see, 

And Ariadne’s thread proved a false schema. 
I racked my brains — to be or not to be — 
As if it really were a great dilemma. 


Our arrows fall on this eternal sea 

Of troubles, wretchedness and slavery. 

Like millet in a sieve, we try to sift 

A ghostly answer from this mannered query. 


Through rumbles, I could hear my father’s cry. 

I answered it, though doubts rose like a wave. 

My thoughts — my burden — pulled me to the sky, 
The wings of flesh drove me towards the grave. 


I was an alloy smelted by my days, 

So fragile it broke up before it set. 

Like all the world, I shed blood, and, as they, 
Could not resist revenge — it was too sweet. 


A Mow nogbém mpex cMepTbio — ecTb mposas. 
Odennsa! A TaeHba He MpHemmio. 

Ho « ce6s y6niicTsom ypaBHaa 

C Tem, c keM A Jer B OAHY HM Ty Ke 3eMsI0. 


A Tamonet, a Hacwbe mpesupan, 

A Hamiepan Ha 7aTCKylO KOpOHy, — 

Ho B ux ria3ax — 3a TpOH A PIOTKY pBaA 
VM y6usan conepuuka no Tpony. 


Ho renvabubiit Bcreck noxox Ha 6peg, 
B poxfeHbe CMepTb MpOrispbBaeT KOCO. 
A MBI BCé CTaBHM KaBep3HbIM OTBET 

VM swe HaxofMM HyXHOrFO BOHPOCa. 


1972 


My rise before my death was a descent. 
Ophelia, I reject filth and decay, 

But through a murder I debased myself — 
No better than the man I had to slay. 


I’m Hamlet, I abhorred all violence, 

I did not care much for the Danish crown, 
But in their eyes I was a cut-throat prince 
Who killed a rival for his father’s throne. 


A genius bursts like a delirious cry. 

At birth, death shows his visage, grim and leery. 
We pose again the tricky old reply 

And cannot find the necessary query. 
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BPEMA 


BAJIIATA O TETCTBE 


Uac 3ayaTbxA A MOMHIO HeETOYHO, — 
3Hay¥HT, WaMATb MOA — OfHOGOKa, — 
Ho 3ayuaT @ Obi HOUbIO, MOpOuHO 

VM saByJica Ha cBeT He AO cpoka. 


A poxkfaica He B MyKax, He B 37106e, — 
Tlesatb MecsxlleB — 3TO He JeT! 

Mepspii cpok oT6pinan a B yTpobe, — 
Huyero Tam xopowero Her. 


Cnacn6o Bam, cBATHTenH, 
UtTo mmony.u 7a AYHy-In, 
Uro Bapyr Mow poautesn 
3auaTb MeHA 3anyMasmH — 


B Te BpeMeHa yKpOMHble, 
Tenepb — noutTw 6bLIMHHbIe, — 
Korga cpoka orpoMHble 

Bpesm B oTalibl DAMHHDIe. 


Wx 6pan B HOU 3ayaTHA, 
A MHOrMx — flaxe paHee, — 
A BOT MBeT Ke 6paTHA — 
Mos uecTHa Kommanna! 


Xony, AYMYWIKH pe3sBbie, xopy! 
Cnésa, cTpoueHbKM MuIbIe, c16pal.. 
B nepsyii pa3 nonyuua « cBobony 
Ilo yka3y oT TpHAUaTb BOCbMOrO. 


3HaTb 6bI MHe, KTO Tak AOJIrO MypbLKHI, — 


Orbirpanca 6bI Ha nogeuel 
Ho poawsica, 4 KW A, A BbDKHI, — 
Hlom ua Tleppod Memanckoh — B KOHLe. 


M JOAN 


THE PEOPLE AND TIMES 


THE BALLAD OF CHILDHOOD 


I'm afraid I don’t know the precise 

Hour in which they conceived me, although 
They conceived me at night, and in vice, 
Not in virtue — that much I do know. 


I was not born in pain or in gloom, 
Nine months is not nine years, I daresay, 
And I did my first term in the womb, 
Not in gaol, but it’s all much the same. 


How can I thank you, angels dear, 

You chanted out the magic word — 
My parents had the bright idea 

To up and bring me in this world, 


In those unblest times long ago — 
Now something out of folklore tales — 
When endless columns used to go 

To serve their endless terms in gaols, 


Some nabbed right on conception night, 
And others, earlier even, 

Yet here we are, we are all right, 

Me and my gang, thank heaven! 


Get away, gloomy thoughts, do not tease me! 
My best verse my best words will set free. 
For the first time in life, they released me 
In 1938, by decree *. 


If I knew who kept me in the cooler, 

I would pay back the scoundrel, the fiend, 
Still, I lived, I lived really and truly — 

In an old Moscow street, at the end. 


* The Decree in question dealt with maternity leaves. Even 
in these days. “decree” is often used as a euphemism for pregnan- 
cy.— Tr. 
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Tam 3a CTeHOH, 3a CTEHOUKON, 
3a neperopogouKon 
Cocenyuika c cocefouKoIo 
Banopanvcb BOAOUKON. 


Bce .KHJIH BPOBECHb, CKPOMHO Tak, — 


Cuctema kopuHgopuHas, 
Ha TpHAlaTb BOCeMb KOMHaTOK — 
Bcero ofHa y6opuas. 


3aecb Ha 3y6 3y6 He nonagan, 
He rpena tTesorpeeuka, 

3fecb A AONOAIMHHO y3Han, 
Tlouém ona — koneeuka. 


..He 6onnacb CHpeHbl cocefka, 

VM snpxspiksia K He MaTb MOHEMHOTy, 
M naesan a — 390posbilt TpexneTKa — 
Ha sBo3ayuiHylo 3aTy Tpesory! 


Hla ue scé To, uTo cBepxy, — oT 6ora, 
VM suapog «3axKurankn» TYWIKI; 

VM sxkak Manas dpoxty nogzmora — 
Mo# necok 4M AbIPABbIM KyBUIHH. 


VM 6un0 connue B TpH sTyya, 
CkBo3b AbIpbI KpbILI MpocesAHO, 
Ha Exsgoxum Kupnuapiua 

MW Tucio Mouceesny. 


Ona emy: «Kak CbIHOBbA?» 

«]la 6e3 BecTH nponaBune! 

9x, TucbKa, MbI OfHa CeMbaA, — 
Bbl TOxRe noctpaszaBune! 


Bb ToRKe — noctTpanaBuine, 
A 3HauuT — o6pycesuine: 
Mon — 6e3 sBécTH naBuine, 
Tsou — 6e3BHHHO ceBUIHe». 


..A yules] OT MeJIeHOK H COCOK, 
Toxnpan, He 3a6niT, He 3a6pouen, 
WM sapasnnanu Meus: «Henonocok», — 
Xorb Wf 6b A HOpMabHO AOHOUIeH. 


Mackuposky MbITasica CpbiBaTb 1: 


TlneHubix roHaT — vero kK MbI APO%KHM?! 


Bo3ppalianucb OTUbI Hain, 6paTbA 
TIlo qoMaM — nO CBOMM Ja 4yXKHM. 


7° 


Here, in the next room, there would be 
A super row — you couldn’t snooze. 
The neighbours there, both he and she, 
Enjoyed their daily doze of booze. 


Here, everyone lived modestly, 
In comfort somewhat dubious: 
There was just one amenity — 
One loo to forty cubicles. 


On walls in winter grew hoar-frost, 

The kids would be too cold to bawl, 
And here I learnt how much it cost 
To make two loose ends meet at all. 


Air alerts didn’t worry the neighbour, 
Ma made out like she was unafraid, 

I, a brave healthy three-year-old shaver, 
Didn’t give a good damn for those raids. 


Not all things from the sky are divine — 
Folks kept fighting incendiary bombs, 

So I offered toy buckets of mine 

To the soldiers of that Front-at-Home. 


Through shattered roofing shone the sun, 
The rays kept cutely peering in 
At Gisya, an old Jewish crone, 
And Russian peasant Yevdokim. 


She asks about his sons, “What’s new?” 
“Both missing, they’re telling me. 

But you — you carry your cross, too. 
Ah Gisya, we’re one family. 


Yes, we’re one family — perhaps 
You feel it all, like Russians feel: 
Your sons are, guiltless, in the camps, 
My sons have fallen in the field.” 
I was long out of rompers and diapers, 
I don’t think I was then too much bother. 
People teased me, and called whipper-snapper, 
Though I was a kid like any other. 


Black-out curtains I’d try to tear down: 
Germans beaten! Now all fears were gone. 
Dads and brothers were now back in town, 
Coming home — sometimes not to their own. 
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Y tern 3HHbI KOodTouKa 

C apakonaMu fa 3MéAMH, — 
To y THonosa Bosunxa 
Oteu npumen c Tpodesmu. 


Tpodetinan Anonnua, 
Tpodetinan Tepmanua... 
TIpuHuuia crpana JIMMoHnHA, 
Cnnounmaax Yemosannal 


B31 y oTUa Ha CTaHUMH 
Tloroubl, CIOBHO WallKu, A, — 
A 43 9BakyaliMu 

Tonnow BanMiM WITaTcKHe. 


OcMotTpesHcb OHH, OKJIEMA@JIHCb, 
TloxmMesuucb — NOTOM MIpoTpe3Be.in. 
VM sornmakanu Te, KTO 10 Masiicb, 
Hejox7aBuineca — oTpese.mn. 


Cran mMeTpo pbiTb ore, BuTbkuH c Tenxon, — 


Mbi cnpocuan — 3a4em? — OH B OTBET: 
«KOpHAOpbl KOHYAIOTCA CTEHKOH, 
A TOHHeJIH — BbIBOAAT Ha cBeT!» 


IIpopoyectso nanawiHHo 

He cnywian Butbka c Kopewiem — 
W3 Kopugopa Hamero 

B TIOpeMHbIM KOpHAOp yuen. 


Zia on sBcerga 6bIn cnopuInKom, 
IIpunpyt k cTteHe — OTKaxeTCA... 
TIpomwien oH KOpHAOpynKoM — 

WM skonuns «<cTeHKOM», KaxkeTca. 


Ho y oTu0B — cBON yMBI, 

A 4TO AO Hac KacaTeJIbHO — 
Ha XH3Hb 3aCMATPHB@JIHCb MbI 
Ye CaMOCTOATEIbHO. 


Bce — oT Hac 40 NOUTH rofsOBaIEIx — 
«TOJKOBHIY» Be 0 KPOBAHKH, — 
A B nogBanax HW NomynosBaax 
Pe6aTHWKaM XOTeN0Cb NOs TAaHKH. 


A nylon blouse with snakes — not bad! — 
Our Auntie Zina these days wore. 

That was because Volodka’s Dad 
Returned home with the spoils of war. 


The spoils of war from Germany, 
The spoils of war from far Japan... 
Hail from the Land of Lemony, 
The fairy Suitcase Land! 


When I met Father, I said, “Please, 
Give me those shoulder straps to wear.” 
And all around, evacuees 

Were streaming back home in a tear. 


They looked round and then settled back slowly, 
Sobered up after vodka and beers. 

Those who waited in vain, stopped their howling, 
Those who didn’t, just ran out of tears. 


Vitka’s Dad built the new Underground; 
When we asked him what for? he replied: 
“All our staircases somehow lead down. 
And some tunnels can lead towards light.” 


But Vitka did not care a straw 

For his wise Dad’s prophetic words, 
So he went down our corridor 
And ended up as a jailbird. 


But he was just that kind of lad, 
Bound for a bad end — one could tell. 
Like his Dad said, our staircase led 
Him straight into a prison cell. 


Well, fathers have their fine ideas, 
But we were learning to think, too: 
Of life, and of life’s mysteries, 
We took an independent view. 


Everywhere, kids were arguing, screaming, 
Fights broke out amid bloodthirsty yells. 

In their basements, teenagers were dreaming — 
Blowing up German tanks, and themselves *. 


* A recurrent episode in World War II on the Russian front: 
in the absence of other defences against tanks, soldiers would tie 
several hand grenades round their body and throw themselves under 
a tank. The episode figured in several wartime films.— Tr. 
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He focTanocb AM axe Mo nye — 

B «pemMecayxe» — >%KMBM fa TY2KH: 

Hu fep3HyTb, HA PHCKHyTb, — HO PHCKHYJIM 
M3 HanvAbHHKOB felaTb HOXKH. 


Ouw BOTKHYTBCA B érkHe, 
OT HHKOTHHa uépHble, 
Tlo pykoaTkn nérKne 
TpexupeTuHble Ha6opuble... 


Bem jena o6MeHHbIe 
CommuBble OCTpOxXHHKK — 
Ha ctTpovike HeMUbI MieHHbIe 
Ha x1e6 MeHAJIN HOXKHKH. 


Cnepsa urpanu B «cbaHTHKH», 

B «npuctTeHokK» c Kpoxo6Gopamn, — 
VM sBoT yun poMaHTHKH 

W3 nogzBopoteH BopamMu. 


..CnekyAHTKa 6bl1a HOMep Nepuini — 
Hu coceget, Hu 6ora He Tpyca, 
JKH3Hb 3aKOHUHNJIa MHJLIMOHeEplieH — 
Tlepecsetosa Téta Mapyca. 


Y Mapycnu 3a cTeHKoHM roBenH, — 
VM soua TaM BTHxylo nHaa... 

A ynana ona — Bo3se ABepH, — 
Hexpacuso Tak, 310 yMepuia. 


HaxxnBa — Kak HapKOTHKa, — 
He sbigepxana 3Toro 
BoraTeubkasxi TETEHbKAa 
Mapyca Ilepecsetosa. 


Ho 6bi10 Bce o6pifeHHo: 
SarmaHeT KTO — paccTponTca. 
Oco6enHo o6ugen0 

BoratcTBo — MeTpocTpoesBua. 


Ou 40M CuIOMas, a HaM CKa3aui: 
«Y Bac HOCHbI He BbITepTH, 

A s, 3a 4TO © BOeBan?!» — 

Vs pa3ubie anntertbi. 


..BbLIO BpeMA — H 6bLIM NOABaTbI, 
Bpiio fe10 — HW LWeHbI CHHDKaJIN, 
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Not a bullet for them — they had missed it. 
What a life, doing time at trade schools; 
Neither courage nor risk — but they risked it, 
They made knives out of steel files, the fools. 


And later someone would get killed — 
A knife would slide into a lung, 

All nicotined, up to the hilt — 

And yet another would die young. 


The times were hard, all things were tight, 
The snotty jailbirds did a trade: 

The Krauts on construction sites 

Exchanged their hand-made knives for bread. 


At first they played at petty theft 
And fooled at cards, them silly mugs, 
And then the young romantics left 
Their native gutter to play thugs. 


An old woman, our Auntie Maria, 
Never feared either God or her neighbours. 
When she died, this small-time profiteer, 


She’d gained millions through her shameless labours. 


Neighbours went without food all about, 

And she drank in her room on the sly, 

But one day she dropped dead, just fagged out — 
Such a lousy and sad way to die. 


It looked like money was her dope — 
She got an overdose. 

Alone with millions, she would mope, 
And then she croaked, the louse. 


The people came, and peered, and found 
An ordinary room, no more. 

Our worker from the Underground, 

He felt particularly sore. 


He pulled the house down, and he swore: 
“You’re greenhorns, now, but you take me — 
What did I fight for, in the war?” 

Plus words banned in mixed company. 


There were times when we all lived like herrings, 
There were times when the prices were lowered, 
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VM tex kyfa Hafo Kanan, 
MB xkoHue Kyfa Hao Bnagann. 


Tet OpiBuinx cTapuiMH 7a Maiopos 
Ho nexoBbIx WIMpOT NOAHANMCD, 
Tloromy 4To 43 Tex KOpHazOpos, 

Wim ka3an0cb, cnogpyuHee -— BHH3. 


1975 


BAHDKA IIO-BEJIOMY 


Tlpotonu Tet MHe 6aHbKy, Xo3A10WIKa,— 
Packanio a ce6s, pacnan. 

Ha nosoxe, y caMoro Kpaelixa, 

A comueubs B ceGe uctpeb.s00. 


Pa3omielo A 0 HenpHIHYHOCTH, 
Kosm xon0qHOH — uw BCcé No3agH,— 
VM sHakoska BpeMEéH KyJIbTa AHYHOCTH 
SacHHeeT Ha JleBOH rpyan. 


TIpotronu TH MHe 6aHbKy no-Genomy, — 
A or Genoro cBeTy OTBEIK,— 

Yropw s — MW Mue, yropezomy, 

Tlap ropaunit pa3BAxeT A3bIK. 


** A lengthy treatise would be needed to really explain the 
role of the bath-hut in the Russian way of life — or what used 
to be the way of life in peasant Russia. It was, and in some 
areas still is, an institution — much like the ancient Roman baths, 
the Turkish baths, the Japanese baths, or the Finnish saunas, the 
difference being that Russian bath-huts are family affairs, not public 
institutions, each farmstead having a bath-hut (endearingly referred to 
as banka, not the formal banya) of its own. (For a more detailed 
description of these see Zolotukhin’s contribution to the present col- 
lection.) With Russia’s severe climate, warming oneself in the steam 
of the bath-hut, accompanied by ritual self-flagellation with a birch- 
twig besom, rolling naked in the snow or dipping in an _ ice-hole 
in a lake or river to cool off, is a real delight. Steaming oneself 
in the bath-hut was also a necessary prelude to a religious or any 
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Dams were built, and the builders were buried, 
Rivers flowed where they ought to have flowed *. 


Sergeants’ children, the children of majors 
Ended up in Siberian camps — 

All because in our house the staircases 

All led down — there were none leading up. 


1975 


* These are all signs of the times — the late 1940s and early 
1950s: prices were lowered (after first being raised, but no one seems 
to remember that), great canals were built (by prison labour), 
and grandiose plans were made for the “transformation of nature”, 
better known as “ecological disaster” at present.— Tr. 


BATH-HUT ** 


Warm the bath-hut, my love, set it steaming, 
I will lash myself glowing red, 

On a shelf somewhere near the ceiling 

I will squash all my doubts — kill them dead. 


I'll ease off to the point of brutality, 
Then a roll in the snow will feel good, 
And the face of that cult personality 
Will stand out on my left breast, tattoo’d. 


Warm the bath-hut, my love, set it steaming, 
I've been out in the cold for so long. 

It still seems to me I must be dreaming... 
Heady steam, it will loosen my tongue. 


other kind of feast, a remedy for nearly all types of illnesses, and 
sometimes an act of preparation for death.— The hero of this song is 
apparently a Siberian peasant branded kulak during forced collectivi- 
sation who resisted arrest and was deported from his native village. 
Peasants from European Russia were taken to Siberia, while those in 
Siberia could naturally be taken merely to another part of Siberia 
(this explains verse seven). Many peasants had faith in Stalin even in 
the camps, they believed he knew nothing of his hirelings’ atrocities ; 
hence the widespread custom of tattooing his profile on the breast, 
described in the song — and the anguished soul-searching on finding 
out that Stalin hadn’t been all that blameless, after all. Touching as 
it does on the raw nerves of society, this is probably the most 
important, and characteristic, of all of Vysotsky’s poem-songs.—Tr. 
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Cxkobko Bepbl H Jecy noBaseHo, 

Cxkonb H3BefaHO ropsx x Tpacc! 

A Ha JleBoxw rpyau — npodunp Crannua, 
A Ha npasow — Mapuuka axHdac. 


3x, 3a Bepy Mow Ge33aBeTHyIO 
CkombKo neT OTAbIXan «#1 B patio! 
Tilpomenaa Ha XKH3Hb GecnpocBeTHy10 
Hecycsertuyto riynocTb Mow. 


TIpotonu Tbr Mue GanbKy no-Genomy,— 
A ot Genoro cBetTy OTBbIK,— 

Yropio a — M4 MHe, yropesomy, 

Tlap ropauni pa3BAxKeT ASbIK. 


BcnoMHHaW, Kak YTPe4YKOM PaHeHbKO 
Bpaty Kpvkuytb ycnen: «Ioco6ul» — 
MH mens 4Ba KpacuMBbIX OXpaHHHka 
Tlope3u u3 Cu6upu B CuOupp. 


A MOTOM Ha Kapbepe JH, B TONM JH, 
HarnotTaBuincb cie3bl HM CbIpia, 

Bawxke k cepauy KOOAM MbI Npodwsn, 
Yro6 on cybillan, KaK pByTCA cepaua. 


He tonu TH MHe OaHbky no-Genomy,— 
A ot Genoro cBeTy OTBbIK,— 

Yropio € — H MuHe, yrope.ioMy, 

Tlap ropaunit pa3BaxkeT A3bIK. 


Ox, 3Ho6uT oT paccKa3a AOTOUIHOrO! 
Tlap MHe MbicuM mpornay oT yma. 
M3 TyMana xon0fHOoro Npouioro 
OxyHatocb B ropauni TyMaH. 


SacTy¥anH MHe MBICIH NO TeMeuKOM: 
Noxyunnocb — A 3pa uM KieHMeH,— 
VM xnewy « 6epé30pbiM BeHHYKOM 

Ilo Hacnegquio MpauHbIX BpeMeH. 


TIpotonu tet MHe 6aHbKy mo-Genomy,— 
Ur06 a k Genomy cBeTy NpHBbIK,— 
Yropwo A — H MHe, yropesoMy, 

Tlap ropsuHt pa3BaxeT A3bIK. 


TIpotonul.. 
He Tonul.. 
TIporonu!.. 
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How much timber and faith have since fallen, 
How much grief fell in all of our days! 

On my left breast, a profile of Stalin, 

On my right one, Marina full face. 


For my utter devotion and loyalty 

Half my life I spent in paradise... 

Yeah, my utter and selfless stupidity 

Cost me thousands of hopeless black days. 


Warm the bath-hut, my love, set it steaming, 
I've been out in the cold for so long. 

It still seems to me I must be dreaming... 
Heady steam, it will loosen my tongue. 


I remember my yell, I still hear it: 

“Brother, help!” Back to back, we fought hard. 
Then they marched me across half Siberia 

To the other half, those pretty guards. 


Later, lost among marshes or snowpiles, 
Sucking down rotgut and bitter tears, 

We tattoo’d next to our hearts those profiles 
That the breaking of hearts He might hear. 


Christ, the steam is too hot near the ceiling — 
I’ve been out in the cold for too long. 

It still seems to me I must be dreaming... 
Heady steam, it will loosen my tongue. 


How my story sets my own flesh crawling! 
But the steam drives away all my cares — 
I fly back from the fog, bleakly rolling - 
From the past, into hot, steamy air. 


Seems I branded myself for no reason 
With that image — doubts rips up my mind, 
And I lash with a thick birch-twig besom 
At my heart — and the evil times’ sign. 


Warm the bath-hut, my love, set it steaming, 
I've been out in the cold for so long. 

It still seems to me I must be dreaming... 
Icy water will loosen my tongue. 


It’s so hot! 
Ah my God! 
It’s too hot!.. 
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MECHA O BPEMEHN 


34MOK BpeMeHeM CDpbIT MH yKyTaH, YKPbIT 

B HexKHbIM Mex M3 3enéHEIx noGeros, 

Ho... pa3BaXKeT A3bIK MOUaNMBbI rTpPaHAT — 
M xonognoe npouioce 3aropoput 

O noxomax, 6onx uw noGefax. 


BpemMa nOg”BHrM 3TH He cTépso: 
OtopsaTb OT Hero BepXHHH MiacT 
Vinu B3aTb ero Kpemye 3a rop10 — 
VM ono cBou TaMHbl OTMACT. 


YnagyT cTO 3aMKOB, H CNafyT CTO OKOB, 

MW scomgyt cto noTos c weno rpyfbl BeKos, 
VM snonpiotca jereHabl 43 COTeH CTHXOB — 
TIpo TypHMpbI, Ocagbl, MPO BOAbHBIX CTpesIKOB. * 


TbI K 3HaKOMbIM M€JIOMMAM YXO FOTOBb 

WM srisgM noHHMaloliumM OKOM,— 

Tloromy utTo m1060Bb — 3TO BeYHO 1060Bb, 
Tlaxe 8 6yfyulem Ballem jaeKom. 


3BOHKO JIOMaacb CTab MOA HanopoM Meua, 
TeTuBa OT HaTyI AbIMHIIaCb, 

Cmeptb Ha Konbsx cugena, yTpo6Ho ypya, 
B rpx3b BaIHJIKCb BparH, O NowWane KpHua, 
Tlo6eqnsuiuM cfaBasich Ha MHJOCTb. 


Ho ue sce, OcTaBaxiCch >KHBbIMH, 
B no6pote coxpananm cepaua, 
3aumTus cBoe 706poe uMA 

OT 3aBefomMom s>KH NoIea. 


Xopowio, ecm KOHb 3akycHs yauna 

VM pyka ua Konbé noygo6nen nerza, 
Xopowio, ecm 3Haelb — OTKyAa CTpesa, 
XyKe, ecu NOo-nofiomMy — H3-3a yrvia. 


Kak y Bac TaM c Mep3aBlaMH? Biot? Tlogzenom! 


BefpMbi Bac He nyraloT wa6auiem? 
Ho... He npaBaa JM, 370 Ha3bIBaeTCA 310M 
axe tam — 8B 206pom 6yzyulem Ballem? 


V1,Bo BeKM BeKOB, H BO BCe BpeMeHa 
Tpyc, npezatenb — Bcerfa npe3npaem, 
Bpar ectTb Bpar, H BOMHa BCE PpaBHO eCTb BOHHa, 
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A SONG ABOUT TIME 


Time has brought down the castle, and covered with grass. 
Where the walls stood, grow thistles and nettles. 

But the silence of granite will not always last, 

And one day these old, cold stones will talk of the past — 
Of old triumphs, campaigns and great battles. 


It’s not all been razed, under the thistle. 
If you rip away time’s upper crust, 

Or if you squeeze time’s gullet a little, 
It will part with its lore of the past. 


Scores of padlocks will fall, scores of chains will be shed, 
And a vast heap of ages will break out in sweat, 
Scores of legends will pour, in sonorous old verse,— 
About tournaments, sieges and brave francs-tireurs. 


These old times will to you be familiar enough, 
And to you, too, they will seem sublime. 

And the reason is, love will forever be love, 
Even in your remote future time. 


Armour split with a crunching sound, hit by the sword, 
And the bowstring smoked, hot with the strain. 

Death on halberds sat greedily yelling for blood, 
Shrilly begging for mercy, foes dropped in the mud — 
Their entreaties, though, would be in vain. 


But not all remained human who came 
Out on top, or escaped with their lives — 
Even if they’d protected their name 
From a scoundrel’s obvious lies. 


It feels fine to be rocked by the horse’s smooth gait, 
When the hand wields the spear’s reassuring weight; 
When you know where the arrow comes from — it’s all 

right. 
It’s much worse when it pierces your back, in the night. 


Do you still slap your scoundrels silly? That’s great! 
You’re no longer afraid of vile witches? 

You still call evil evil, isn’t that right? — 

Even there, in your nice, friendly future? 


Ages come, ages go, but at all times deceit, 
Treason, cowardice are loathed and despised. 
At all times war is war, and defeat is defeat, 
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V tremuuua Tecna, 4 cBo6oza ofHa — 
MW sscergfa Ha Heé ynosaem. 


BpemMsA 3TH NOHATHA He CTEpso, 

Hy2XHO TObKO NOAHATb BEpXHHA NacT — 
VM Abimaleiica KpoBblo 43 ropa 

UysctTBa BeuHbie XJIbIHYT Ha Hac. 


HbiHe, NpHcCHO, BO BEKH BeKOB, CTapHHa, — 
VWsuena ecTb WeHa, H BHHa eCTb BHHa, 
Msscerfa xopomo, ecm uecTb cnaceHa, 


Ecam ApyroM HagéXXHO MpHKpbiTa cnHHa. 


Uncrory, npocroty Mb y Apesuux G6epém, 
Caru, cKka3KH — H3 Mpouwioro TauHM, 
Tloromy uto f06po octaetca 4o6pom — 
B npounom, 6yayulem w HacTOAUem! 


1975 


BAJIIAHA O BOPbBE 


Cpeab OMmbiBuWiMx cBeuel MH BeYePHAX MOJIMTB, 
Cpefb BOeHHBIX TpocpeeB H MHPHbIX KOCTPOB 
DKuau KHWXKubIe AeTH, He 3HaBUMe 6uTB, 
H3HbIBaw OT ACTCKHX CBOMX KaTacTpod. 


TletamM BeyHO fOcafeH 
Mx sospact uw 6bir — 
VM sypanncb MbI 40 ccamHH, 
Tlo cmeprubix o6ua. 
Ho ofex*aAbl naTann 
Ham Matepx B cpoK, 
MbI ke KHHIM rioTan, 
TIbaues OT CTpOK. 


JIuniu Bponocbl HaM Ha BCnOTeBLUIMe J16bI, 
VM scocano nog n0xeuKOH cmagKO OT dpa3, 
VM xpyxw1 Haun ronoppi 3anax G6opp6bi, 
Co cTpaHHl, nOxKesITeEBIIMX CeTaA Ha Hac. 


VM snpitanuch nocTHub — 
Mbl, He 3HaBIUIHe BOHKH, 

3a BOHHCTBEHHbIA KJIHU 
TIpHHumasuine Bow, — 

Taiuy copa «mpHka3», 
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Dungeons ever are dark, freedom always is sweet — 
It is always above all things prized. 


Ages could not have razed these ideas. 
If one rips away time’s upper crust, 
Like hot, pulsing blood or burning tears 
Ageless feelings will sweep over us. 


Now and always, old-timer, and forevermore — 

Guilt is guilt, and the cost is the cost, war is war, 

And it always feels fine when your honour is safe 

And a friend shields your back from a treacherous knife. 


We seek pureness and sweetness in old legends’ hoard, 
Though they mix up what was with what wasn’t. 

Good and evil remain, ever, evil and good — 

In the future, the past and the present! 


1975 


A BALLAD ABOUT STRUGGLE 


In the candle-light and among prayers at night, 

Among trophies of war and serene peaceful fires, 

Children lived steeped in books, far from crude, real-life fights, 
By their childish mishaps mortified. 


Somehow kids always feel 
A disgust with their age, 
And in fights we would spill 
Hidden hurt and dark rage. 
But our mothers would mend 
Those patched-up rags of ours, 
While our hearts would be rent 
By the books we devoured. 


Then our foreheads would suddenly glisten with sweat, 
We would feel as if endlessly falling through space, 

As the rumble of battle turned our little heads 

And we breathed in the smell of old dust and suspense. 


We who’d seen no wars fought, 
Either big ones or small 

(Someone howled — and we thought, 
What a brave, daring call), 

We would try to divine 
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Ha3Hayeube rpaHuu, 
CMbIcJI aTaKH HW J1A3P 
Boesbix KOJIeCHHL. 


A B KANAWIMX KOTNax nNpexHHx 6oeH HA CMyT 
CToubKO MMUIM DJIf MaJIeHbKMX HallIMx MO3ros! 
MBI Ha posM npefatesen, Tpycos, “yo 

B aeTCKHX Hrpax CBOHX — Ha3HayaiH Bparos. 


WM 3n0fe cnefam 
He japan OCTHBITb, 
VM snpexpacnewuimx fam 
O6eujann m06uTD; 
WM, apy3eH ycnokous 
VM s6nmxKHHx 11068, 
Mul Ha pom repoeB 
Baogunn cebs. 


Tonbko 8 rpé3bI HeE1b38 HacoBceM yOex%aTb: 
Kparxuii Bex y 3a6aB — cTonbKo 607M BoKpyr! 
Tlonpitaiica 1afOHH y MepTBHX pa3xKaTb 

VM opyxXbe NpHHATb H3 HaTpyXeHHbIX PyKk. 


Ucnpitah, 3aBiapzes 
Euse Tenbim MeyoM 
MW pocnexu Hages,— 
Uto novém, uTo noyém! 
Pa3Gepucb, KTO TbI — Tpyc 
Vinb u36paHHnk cypb6n, — 
VM nonpo6yi wa BKyc 
Hactosuent 6opp6ni. 


MW sxorga pafomM pyXHeT H3paHeHHbIM ~Apyr, 
VM snag nepsow notrepedt Tb B3BOeIb, cKop6s, 
M xorga Tet 6e3 KOK OCTAaHeLIbCA BApyr 
Ortroro, uto yOu —- ero, He Te6a,— 


TbI NOMMeLIb, YTO y3HaA, 
OrjmM4n, OTbICKa 

Tlo ocxany 3a6pan — 
ITO cMepTH ocKkan! — 

JIoxb HW 3710,— Nora, 
Kak ux «mua rpy6n, 

M scerga no3agqu — 
Bopoubé u rpo6ni! 


Ecau nyTb npopy6asa oOTUOBCKHM MeyOM 
Twi coneHble cne3bl1 Ha yc HaMoTay, 
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The deep meaning of orders, 
Of attacks, skirmish lines, 
And the purpose of borders. 


In the cauldrons of battles fought ages ago 

There was much food for thought, for our little live brains. 
We appointed our enemies to play the roles 

Of cowards, Judases, traitors and such, in our games. 


We would always see through 
Any villainous ploys, 
We would ever stay true 
To sweet maids of our choice; 
Upright warriors at heart, 
We would spoil for the fray — 
The heroic parts 
Ourselves we would play. 


But you can’t live forever in this make-believe. 

Games are over quite soon — so much grief in the land! 
So you have to begin in real earnest to live 

And to take up the arms from dead men’s tired hands. 


Still warm armour put on, 

Take your father’s old sword — 
And you’ll very soon learn 

Who is who and what’s what. 
Coward or hero — this 

Will be easy to see, 
You will know how it feels 

In a real fight to be. 


When a friend in a battle at your side falls dead, 

And your heart is with anguish about your loss filled, 

When your whole soul feels raw, as if you had been flayed, 
All because it was he, and not you, who got killed, 


You will know your twin foes — 
They are Evil and Lie, 

For wherever they go 
People die, people die 

So that these two might live, 
These assassins depraved. 

Where these ghouls go, they leave 
Only ravens and graves. 


If you hacked your way through with your father’s old sword, 
For the loss of your comrades-in-arms tears shed, 
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Ecam B >kapkom 6010 HCHbITan uTO NOYéM,— 
SHauHT, HYKHbI€ KHHIH TbI B AeTCTBe YHTaT! 


Ecau Msca C HOKAa 
Tbl He e71 HM KyCkKa, 
Ecam pyki c1oxKa 
Ha6m0fan cBpicoxa 
V8 Gopp6y He scTrynun 
C nogieyom, c natauom — 
3HauHT, B OXKM3HH THI Ob 
Hu npu uém, HH npn uéM! 


1975 
PACCTPEJI TOPHOrO 39XA 


B THuIM nepeBana, re CKabI BeTpaM He MoMexa, 
nmomexa, 
Ha kpyyax TaKHx, Ha KaKHe HHKTO He MPOHHK, 
JKW10-NOKMBAIO Bece0e ropHoe, 
ropHoe 3x0,— 
Ono oOT3bIBaNOCb Ha KPHK — 4eOBeueCKHH KPHK. 


Korga OfMHOYeCTBO KOMOM NOAKAaTHT NO rop.0, 
nog rop.10 
Vscaapnenubiit cTOH elle CAbIIHO B OOpbIB ynazerT, 
Kpuk STOT 0 NOMOWM 3xXO NOAXBaTHT, 
MOAXBaTHT MPOBOpHO, 
Ycuaut — vw 6epexHo B pyKH CBOMX AOHECeT. 


Homxkuo 6biTb, He JIOAM, HaNHBUIMCh AYpMaHa HM 3e1bs, 
M 3eJ1bs, 
Yr06 we 6b ycubiwiaH HHKeM rpOMKHH TONOT HM Xxpan, 
Tipwuiiu yMepTBuTb, o6e33ByYMTb >XKMBOe, 
2KMBOe yllerbe, — 
MV 2x0 cBa3aiu, HM B POT eMy BCYHY.IM KAN. 


Bcio HOU NpOAOWKaNach KpOBaBad 31aA MOTeXxa, 

notexa, — 
VM 9xo TontaiM — HO 3ByKa HAKTO He CJIbIXaJ. 
K yTpy paccrperamM npuTHxuee ropHoe, 

TropHoe 3x0 — 

Vi 6ppisnyM cne3bl, Kak KaMHM, 43 paHeHblx cKan! 
Vi 6peisnyM cne3bl, KaK KaMHM, H3 paHeHbIx cKal. 
Vi 6ppi3snyH KaMHH, Kak Cyle3bl, H3 PaHeHbIX CKaL... 


1974 
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If in fierce bloody battles you learnt what is what — 
We can say that in childhood the right books you read. 


But if meat off a knife 
You have not even tried, 
If in all of your life 
You have not taken sides, 
Never joined in the strife 
With the base, the unfair — 
Then you’ve been in this life 


Neither here, nor there! 
1975 


THE SHOOTING OF THE MOUNTAIN ECHO * 


In hushed mountain passes where the cliffs cannot bar the 
wind’s way, the wind’s way, 
On sheer soaring ridges that no living soul has come near, has 
come near, 
There once lived a genial echo, kindly, kindly and gay, 

And the sounds that it echoed were cries, cries of human despair. 
When solitude surged and then lodged like a lump in the throat, 
in the throat, 
And a choked, barely audible moan down the cliff would 
descend, would descend, 
Then deftly that faint cry for help by the echo, the echo was 
caught, 

And, swelling, born tenderly off to the arms of a friend. 
There were no tramping feet or cgarse shouts, so they cannot 
have been, have been. 
Simply men in whom sense had been dulled, whether drunken 
or drugged, drunken or drugged, 
But they went out to murder, to silence the living, the living 
ravine, 
And the echo was bound fast and held, and its mouth roughly 
gagged. 
Their vicious and murderous sport lasted all the night long, 
the night long, 
And they trampled the echo, killed its voice, until nothing was 
left, nothing was left... 
Though the echo was silenced, the shooting continued, continued 
till dawn, 
And stones spilled and cascaded like tears, as the wounded 
cliffs wept. 


* © Soviet Literature, 1988, No. 10. 1974 
Translated by Kathryn Hamilton. 
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«MHE 


ABE CY TbBbI 


Kus A ciaBHO B NepBow TpeTH 

Tisanuatb net Ha Geom cBete — 
no yyeHn, 

Kun 6e36eqno u mpu gene, 

Tapia, kyfa ria3a raagenn,— 
no TeyeHHw. 


3ackpunurT 1H B NOBOpoTe, 

3aTpewHT B BOAOBOpOTe — 
a He cayman. 

To pa3ytocb, To o6ytc, 

Ha ce6s B Boge mob6yloch — 
6pary kymaw. 


MW snoka & Hacnaxganca, 
Ilan TyMaH HM OKa3ascaA 
B rH60M MecTe #,— 
VM orpomuas cTapyxa 
XoxoTHyla NpAMO B yxo, 
3naa GecTua. 


A kpwuy,— He CAbILIy KpHka, 
He BaAxy OT CTpaxa JIbIKa, 
BAY IWIOXO &, 
Ha sBeTpy MeHs KayaeT... 
«KTo 3fecb?» Cypiury — oTseuaerT: 
«A, Henérxas! 
Bpocb kpecTHTbBCA, NpHUnTaA,— 
He cnacet Te6s cBaTan 
Boropoguua: 
Kro py fa secna 6pocut, 
Tex Henérkan 3aHocuT — 
TaK yx BOAHMTCA!» 


Msc ompiuikow, oKHpeHbeM 
JIOMHT, TBapb, NO MHAM, KOPeHbAM 
TAXKKOH NOCTyNbwO. 


CY AbBA...» 


“IT’S MY FATE...” 


TWO FATES 


Without trouble, without fear 
I lived in my younger years — 
like it was a dream. 
Life was soft, and thoughts were pleasing, 
So I floated, free and easy — 
drifting with the stream. 


There’d be scowling and yearning, 
Something squeaking at a turning — 
I would pay no heed. 
It got cooler, it got hotter, 
I just peered into the water 
and kept sipping mead. 


While I had it nice and pretty, 
Fog descended, and I drifted 
to a wretched place. 
There, a huge old woman leered, 
She guffawed right in my ear, 
damn her stupid face. 


I stood still, I thought I’d never 
Put two simple words together, 

I thought: That’s the end! 
When at last I yelled, “Who’s there?” 
That old hippo hoarsely blared, 

“It's me, Heavy Hand! 


You stop muttering your prayer, 
It’s no use for you to swear 
by your holy God: 
Those who drift and seek no landing 
Get some Heavy-Handed handling — 
that’s the way things go!” 


Wheezing fatly, she went crunching, 
Hitting stumps and fallen branches, 
with a heavy tread. 
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A BnoTbMax Hy Aopory, 
Ho yx 6pary nonemuHory — 
TOJIbKO 116 CTY Mb. 


Bapyr HascTpeuy MHe — 2XKHBast 
Kosyexoran Kpusaan — 
MOpfa XHTpas: 
«He ropii,— KpHunt,— 6one3Hbiit, 
Topembika MOH HeTpe3BbIH, — 
cle3bl BbITpy x!» 


B3Bbl1 A, BOPOT pa3pbiBax: 
«Bpbipo3H MeHA, Kpxusas,— 
A Ha NpHBsa3H! 
Mue riepaTb, uTO KpHBO6OKa, 
Kpusopyka, KpHBooka, — 
TOJbKO BbIBe3H!» 


Bes ua rop6 k Hei c nepenyry,— 
Ho Kpusas uwia no Kpyry — 
HOrH pa3Hble. 
Tagan a w non3 Ha 6pwoxe — 
M sxuxukann cTapyxu 
6e306pa3unble. 


He no xupy — 6nITb 6bI KABEIM,— 
Muoro ropsx Hag o6ppinom, 

a B OOppine — 3za. 
«Cribb, KpHBax, ueTBepTb cTaBsIO — 
Kpusx3Hy TBOIO MCIIpaBsio, 

pa3 He BbIBe31a! 


Toi, Henérkas, MaMana! 

Xoueulb MCTHHBI B CTakaHe — 
Ha sleueHHe? 

TsaxeN0 Ke CTOJIbKO BECHTD, 

A xne6Hellb CTakaHOB JecATb — 
o6neruennel» 


VM snpunan pse crapyxu 
Ko 6yTbiim MefosyxH — 
NbAHb C XaHbIrow, — 
A moka 3a KOUKH Mpsuycp, 
K G6epexky THXOHbKO na4ych — 
c Kpy¥H nppiraw. 


Orasgeica — n04ka pafomM,— 
A 3a MHOW NO KOpsraM, 
QHKO Oxas, 
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And I followed, through the nettle, 
Taking now and then a little — 
just a sip of mead. 


Suddenly an old Clubfooted 
Witch ran into me and hooted, 
with a cunning leer: 
“Why so glum, you drunken devil? 
Why’s your pickled heart so heavy? 
I shall wipe your tears!” 


And I howled, tearing my hair, 
“Clubfoot, get me out of here, 
I am stuck, d’you hear? 
I don’t care if you’re one-eyed and 
Bandy-legged, stiff-armed, lopsided — 
get me out of here!” 


On her back, scared stiff, I rode — 

Clubfoot, though, went round and round, 
hobbling crookedly. 

I would fall, and on my belly 

Crawl — the ugly crones kept yelling, 
jeering, mocking me. 


Things were getting really ugly, 

Though I wriggled and kept struggling 
with abysmal woe. 

“Look, Clubfoot, I’ll stand a round, 

Drink may make your clubfoot sound — 
then we'll really go. 


Heavy-hand, make with the wine-glass. 

Would you like some truth-in-wine, lass? 
Just to put you right! 

Must be tough, to weigh so heavy, 

Have a few — you'll feel in heaven — 
You'll feel feather-light.” 


The two witches by the river 

Drank — it seemed as if they’d never 
ever have enough. 

In the meantime I backed slowly 

And toward the bank kept crawling — 
then went off the bluff. 


I looked round — the boat was near, 
But I could already hear 
how they cursed and cried. 
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Iipunyctuance, nopspiBas, 
Tipe cyab6n1 Mon — Kpupas 
na Hexnérxasn. 


T'pé6 go yMonompauenba, 
TIpasua npoTus 14 TeyeHbsA, 

Ha CTpeMHHHy J1H,— 
A Hesérxasa c Kpusoro 
Or yocagbI, c nepenoro 

TaM HM CrHHy.1n! 


1976 


Mue cyab6a — fo nocnegHem uepTbl, 10 Kpecta 
CnopuTb Ao xpunotb (a 3a Heli — HeMoTa), 
Y6ex%2aTb WH AOKa3bIBaTb C MeHOH y prTa, 

Uto — He TO 3TO BOBCEe, He TOT H He Ta! 


Uro — na6a3HuKku BpyT npo own6Kxu Xpucta, 
Uto — noxa ewé B rpyHT He Blex*Kanacb MIMTa,— 
Tpucta neT Nox TaTapaMH — XKH3Hb ele Ta: 
Maeta TpexcoTieTHAA HW HHUIeTAa. 


Ho nog Baactbio Tatap xu Asan Kanuta, 
VM yx 6bin He ODMH, KTO OAMH NpPOTHB cTa. 
Tlot Hamepennit poOpprx un 6yHTos TwWeTAa, 
Tlyrayésuyuua, KpoBb HW ONATb — HHUIeTA... 


TlycTb He Bpa3, NycTb cnepBa He NOMMYT HM YepTa,— 
Tlostopio zaxe B o6pa3e 3n0ro WyTa,— 

Ho He cTOHT npegMeT, Wa H Tema He Ta,— 

Cyeta scex cyeT — Bcé paBHO cyerTa. 


Tonbko Yaury HCnHTb — He ycneTb Ha Gery, 
Haxe ecm pa3HTb — BCe paBHO He cMOry,— 


My two fates towards me trotted — 
Heavy-handed and Clubfooted — 
out to get my hide. 


Then I pulled away like crazy — 
Heading upstream, in a frenzy — 

how I held my breath! 
Gone with drink and malice dotty, 
Heavy-handed and Clubfooted 

drank themselves to death. 


1976 


It’s my fate, to fight on to the end, to the cross, 

It’s my lot, to keep wrangling and shout myself hoarse, 
And to argue and fight, till I froth at the mouth, 

That it’s all of it wrong — silly words, crooked path; 


That the hucksters are lying about Christ’s mistakes, 
That the wailing still echoes at countless wakes, 

That we still bear the scars of the cursed Tartar yoke, 
Of the three hundred years that all went up in smoke. 


Yoke or not, Kalita * strengthened Muscovy’s throne, 
Those who fought one to ten felt no longer alone. 

Then — more proof that goodwill and revolt are in vain: 
Pugachov **, blood and misery, and blood again. 


I’ll repeat it, though people won’t get it, at first. 

I will say it in earnest, in malice and jest, 

Though I sometimes believe that the point has been lost: 
It’s all vanity, and of all vain things, the worst. 


But I can’t drain the cup, not as long as I run. 
Even if I spill half, I do not think I can. 


* Ivan Kalita (?—1340) — Prince of Muscovy, Grand Duke 
of Vladimir. Under Kalita, the resurgence of Russian national cons- 
ciousness and power began.— Tr. 

** Yemelyan Pugachov (1740-1775) — leader of a peasant upri- 
sing under Catherine the Great. Sergei Yesenin wrote Pugachov, 
a drama in verse. In its Taganka production, Vysotsky played 
Khlopusha, one of Pugachov’s closest associates. The part is remembered 
as an embodiment of the spirit of revolt.— Tr. 
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Vian BbinnecHyTb B Harmylo poxky Bpary — 
He 0maiocb, He ry — BCe paBHO He Mory! 


Ha BepTaAuleMcA riaf\KOM H CKOJIb3KOM KPpyry 
PasHosecbe Aepxy, H3rMOalcb B pyTy! 

Uto Ke c uae Aenatb?! Pas6uTb — He mory! 
Tlotepnaio — uw AOCTOHHOrO nogcTepery. 


Tlepenam — u He Hao AepxaTbcA B Kpyry 

VM 8B KpomeulHylo TbMy H B HesACHY!O 3ry — 
Tipyry nepenosepusuin yay, c6ery! 

Cor 1M OH ee BbINHTh — y3HaTb He CMOTY. 


A c coweguiMMu c Kpyra nacycb Ha aAyry, 
A o uauie HeBbINHTOM 3feCcb HH ryry — 
Huxomy He ckaxy, mpu ce6e c6epery,— 
A cka3aTb — M 3aTOMYyT MeHA Ha Jyry. 


A fo psortsl, pe6xata, 3a Bac xonouy! 
MoxetT, KTO-TO KOrfa-TO NOcTaBUT cBe4y 
Mue 3a roubii MOH HepB, Ha KOTOPOM KpHyy, 
3a BecembIM MaHep, Ha KOTOPOM LIyyy... 


Tlaxe ecan cynaT 300Ty!IO napuy 

Wau nopyy rpo3aT HanycTHTb — He xouy,— 
Ha ocna6neHHOM HepBe # He 3a3By4y — 

A yxX cBoH NOATAHY, NOAHOBMO, No”BHHYYy! 


Jlyume A 3aryiKt0, 3alblo, 3aTopyy, 

Bcé, uTo HOUbIO KpOnalo,— B Yafy pacTonyy, 
Jlyuuie romoBy necHe cBoew OTKpy4y,— 

Ho ne 6yAy CKONb3HTb, CNOBHO MbIIb No ryyy! 


... Ec Bcé-Takv Yallly HCNHTb MHe cysbba, 

Ec My3bika c necHel He CaMUIKOM rpy6a, 

Ecam Bapyr foKaxy, axe c neHouw y pta,— 
A yupy wu ckaxy, uTo He sBcé cyerta! 
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1978 


And I can’t throw the cup in an enemy’s face — 
I’m not lying or bragging, I simply confess. 


On a slippery disk, swiftly turning, I reel. 
I keep losing my balance, I writhe like an eel. 
Shall I smash into pieces my cup? But I can’t! 
For a worthier man I shall patiently hunt. 


I'd hand over the cup, and I’d slide off the disk. 
I'd be free from the worry, I would be released. 
I would hide in the darkness, the sleet and the snow. 
He might finish the cup — only I’d never know. 


Now I graze in a meadow, with other old bums. 
Not a hint at the cup left undrained — I keep mum. 
Not a murmur — I guess I had best save my breath. 
If I don’t, I’m afraid [’ll be trampled to death. 


I am breaking my back, boys, I do what I can, 

And some day one of you may for me light a candle — 
For the naked nerves’ sting as I sing and I choke, 

For the tough jolly manner in which I make jokes. 


Even if I am threatened with all kinds of woe, 

Even if I am promised rewards, I say no! 

I will not sound too good if my nerves dangle loose — 
I best take up the slack and then tighten the screws. 


I would rather carouse, romp, raise all hell and fight, 
I would rather tear up what I wrote in the night, 

I would rather knock down and kick senseless my song 
Than dance happily like butterflies in the sun. 


If I do drain the cup — after all, it’s my fate — 

If my songs aren’t too crude, and the tunes do not grate, 
I shall froth at the mouth, but I shall not complain; 

I shall go — but I’ll prove that not all is in vain! 


1978 
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OXOTA HA BOJIKOB 


Psycb 43 CHI — MH M3 BCeX CyXOKMWIMH, 
Ho cerogHA — ONATb Kak Buepa: 
O6n0x*HIM MeHs, O6102%KHIH — 

Touat Beceno Ha Homepa! 


VW3-3a eneH xnonouyT AByCTBOIKH — 
TaM OXOTHHKHM MpsAuyTcA B TeHb,— 
Ha cHery KyBbIpKalOTCA BOJIKH, 
TIpespaTHBuincb B XKHBY!O MHLIeCHb. 


Wet oxoTa Ha BOJKOB, HAET OxOTa — 

Ha cepbix XHUJHHKOB, MaTépbIx H WeHKOB! 
Kpuuat 3aroHMKH, H WaloT McbI 20 pBOTHI, 
Kposb Ha cHery — H NATHA KpacHble cbiaxKKos. 


He Ha paBHbIx MrpaloT C BOIKaMA 
Erepsa — HO He AporHeT pyka,— 
Orpanus Ham cBo6ogy draxkKamu, 
BpioT yBepeHHo, HaBepHsKa. 


Bonk He MOXeT HapylUHTb TpaqHIHA, — 
BuaHo, B AeTCTBe — cyenble WIeEHKH — 
Mbl, Bom4aTa, COCcanM BOJTUMLLY 

VM sscocanu: Herb3a 3a cbraxku! 


VM Bot — oxota Ha BOKOB, HAET OxOTa — 

Ha cepbix XHUIHHKOB, MaTépbIX H LICHKOB! 
Kpuuyat 3aroHUIMKH, HW 1al0T NCbI AO PBOTHI, 
Kposb Ha cHery — H NATHA KpacHble @)1axKKos. 


Hauwm Horn w YemoctTH 6picTpbI,— 
Tlouemy xe, BoxKak,— an oTBeT — 
Mbl 3aTpaBsIeHHO MUMMCH Ha BbICTpeI 
VM ue npo6yem — yepe3 3anpet?! 


Bonk He MOXeT, He JOJDKeH HHaue. 
Bot KoHYaeTCA BpeMsA MOE: 

ToT, KoTOpoMy A NpefHa3HayeH, 
Yapi6uyica — uw nogHAn pyxpé. 


WpetT oxOTa Ha BOKOB, HET OxOTa — 
Ha cepbIx xHUIHHKOB, MaTépbIX H UIeCHKOB! 
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WOLF HUNT * 


In my flight, sinews bursting, I hurtle, 

But as yesterday — so now today, 

They’ve cornered me! Driven me, encircled, 
Towards the huntsmen that wait for their prey! 


From the fir-trees the rifle-shots quicken — 
In the shadows the huntsmen lie low. 

As they fire, the wolves somersault, stricken, 
Living targets brought down on the snow. 


They’re hunting wolves! The hunt is on, pursuing 

The wily predators, the she-wolf and her brood. 

The beaters shout, the dogs bay, almost spewing. 

The flags on the snow are red, as red as the blood. 


In the fight heavy odds have opposed us, 

But the merciless huntsmen keep ranks. 

With the flags on their ropes they’ve enclosed us. 
They take aim and they fire at point blank. 


For a wolf cannot break with tradition. 
With milk sucked from the she-wolf’s dugs 
The blind cubs learn the stern prohibition 
Never, never to cross the red flags! 


They’re hunting wolves! The hunt is on, pursuing 

The wily predators, the she-wolf and her brood. 

The beaters shout, the dogs bay, almost spewing. 

The flags on the snow are red, as red as the blood. 


We are swift and our jaws are rapacious. 

Why then, chief, like a tribe that’s oppressed, 
Must we rush towards the weapons that face us 
And that precept be never transgressed? 


For a wolf cannot change the old story. 

The end looms and my time’s almost done. 
Now the huntsman who’s made me his quarry 
Gives a smile as he raises his gun. 


They’re hunting wolves! The hunt is on, pursuing 
The wily predators, the she-wolf and her brood. 

© Sputnik, Digest of Soviet Press, 1987, No. 11. 
Translated by Kathryn Hamilton. 
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Kpuuat 3aroHUIHKH, HM JaloT MCbI 40 PBOTHI, 
Kposb Ha cHery — HM NATHA KpacHble cpiaxKkos. 


A 43 NOBHHOBEHHA BbILWeET — 

3a cbrakkH — %Kaxkda 0KH3HH CHJIbHeH! 
TonbkKo c3aqM A pamOcTHO C/IbIWaT 
YauBeHHbIe KPHKH J0feH. 


Psycb H3 CHI — M H3 BCeX CYXOXKHIMH, 
Ho cerogHA He Tak, KaK Buepa: 
O6n0xn.1K MeHs, O610xn1K — 

Ho octanvcb HH C 4eM ereps! 


Wet oxota Ha BOJKOB, HET OxOTAa — 

Ha cepbix xHUJHHKOB, MaTépbIxX H UIeHKOB! 
KpuuyaT 3aroHuHKH, H J1al0T MCbI 0 pBOTHI, 
Kposb Ha CHery — H NATHA KpacHbie diaxkkos. 


NECHA O CYTbBE 


Kyya HM BTHCHy Ayuly A, Kya ce6sa HM JeHYy, 

3a MHow nec — Cynb6a mos, 6GecnomoutHa, 6onbHa,— 
A ruam ee KaMeHbAMH, HO X%KMéTCH Néc kK KOMeHY — 
TnaQuT, ria3a HaBbikaTe, H C A3bIKa — CJIIOHa. 


Mopoka MHe c Hel0 — 
A okom rpyctHew, 

A AMKOM TyckHelO 

M upesom ypyy, 
HytTpom xkouenen, 

A ropji0M HeMelo, — 
WM sxuTb He yMew, 
Misnetb ue xouy! 


Tonxuo 6niTb, crapewo,— 
Tloutw K nanayy... 

Tlyctb B3f€pHeT Ha pelo, 
A a 3anmqayy. 


A 3apexanca cTonbKo pa3, uTo Ha Cyab6y « moony, 
Ho xayb ee, ronoqHylo — acKaeTCA, ApOxXAUT,— 
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1968 


The beaters shout, the dogs bay, almost spewing. 
The flags on the snow are red, as red as the blood. 


But revolt and the life-force are stronger 
Than the fear that the red flags instil. 
From behind come dismayed cries of anger 
As I cheat them, with joy, of their kill. 


In my flight, sinews bursting, I hurtle, 

But the outcome is different today! 

I was cornered! They trapped me, encircled! 
But the huntsmen were foiled of their prey! 


They’re hunting wolves! The hunt is on, pursuing 

The wily predators, the she-wolf and her brood. 

The beaters shout, the dogs bay, almost spewing. 

The flags on the snow are red, as red as the blood. 


1968 


A SONG ABOUT MY FATE 


Wherever I may drag my soul, adrift or gone to ground, 
My helpless fate —a mangy dog — trots everywhere along. 
I tried to pelt the cur with stones — but she still stuck around; 
With bulging eyes she gazed at me, spit dribbling from 

her tongue. 


My fate’s such a bother, 
I’m lost in a pother, 
My eyes become duller, 
My heart feels a sting. 
My guts begin freezing, 
I can’t go on breathing, 
I’m not good at living, 
I don’t want to sing. 


But these aren’t sorrows 

A hangman can’t cure. 

I'll swing from the gallows — 
And pay him his due. 


I often swore I’d boot my fate to hell, and stop this nonsense, 
But she would whine and tremble so — I pitied the damn 
clod. 
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A cran Torga 43 %KanocTw noAKapMiAMBaTb DoptyHy — 
Ona, korfa HacbITHTCA, BCerfa Mogsomry cur. 


Torga « ry, 
Tlet1s10, BHXJIA10, 

A BaHbKy BasAIo 

VM sue6o konyy. 

Ho nica oxpaHan, 
Cam BOW, caM nal — 
O vem noxenan, 
Korja 3axouy. 


Het, He noctapero — 
Tlowzy x nanayy,— 
Tlyctb B3fépHetT cKopee, 
A « Tpunaauy 


BpisaioT HH, A TONOBy B TaKOe NeKO BCyHy, 

Uro u Cygp6a nonsatTutcs, ucnyranna, 61eqHa,— 

SA Kak-TO BIMA cTakaH BuHa AA xpaOpoctu B DoptyHy — 
C tex nop uw AHA 6e3 cTakaHa, elle BOpUMT OHA: 


Sakyckw — HH KOpkKn! 
Moa, « 6p B Hpw-KopKe 
Xonuana 6bi B HOpKe, 
Hocuaa 6 napyyl.. 

A HOrH — B onopKu, 
Cyap6y — Ha 3aKopKu,— 
MB ropy Hc ropKH 
IIpanyyry saauy. 


Korga noctapew, 

Tlow#ay kK nanauy,— 
IlycTb B3fépHeT Ha pero, 
A & 3anmayy. 


OaHaxAbl nepe-nepenun Cyap6e a HeHapokom — 
Tlouvia, poqumas, Bpa3HOcC HW H3MeHHJIa JWK,— 
Xamuana, 6e306pa3una u oGepuyacb PoKom,— 
VM, c3aqM MpbiIrHyB Ha Me€HA, CXBaTHa 3a KajbIK. 
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Then out of pity I began to feed her juicy morsels — 
When she has eaten all she wants, she always sleeps a lot. 


Then I will go whooping 
It up — I'll go ripping — 
How I will go nipping 
All over the place! 

But I guard the puppy, 
And I do the yapping — 
Whenever I’m happy, 
Whenever I please! 


I'd rather die young, man, 
I should be strung up. 

A job for the hangman — 
I'll pay for the job. 


I sometimes get into such scrapes, such free-for-alls and 
carnage, 
That even fate in fear recoils, and cowers, pale, a-tremble. 
One day I poured the fink a drink, to give it liquid 
courage. 
Since then, the cur has turned a booze-hound, and — she’ll 
even grumble: 
What swill we’re drinking! 
You know, I keep thinking 
You’d be less a stinker 
In New York — by far!.. 
Then I in a hurry 
Fate on my back carry — 
I know I can’t tarry — 
We must find a bar! 


It seems I grow callous, 

I'm getting fed up. 

I'd swing from the gallows — 
And pay for the job. 


One day my fate went over the eight — I poured and erred 


a little. 
She went completely off the rails and off her chump, 


the sot. 
She bawled and swore and snarled and kicked, my ugly fate 


turned fatal, 
And, jumping on me from behind, she caught me by 


the throat. 
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Mue Tx.KKO M0 Hew, 
Tusau — «A CHHen, 
Yxe catanew, 

Kpuuy ua Gery: 

«He Hago 3a wer! 
He uago 3a wew! 

He Hago 3a we1w,— 
A netb He cmory!» 


Cyap6y, Komb cymelo, 
Cuecy k nanayy — 
Ilyctb B3fépHeT Ha pen, 
A «1 3annauy! 


TlypaukwHh cou, Kak KHCTeHEM, 
M36u1 Hewasno: 
HesuaATHo BbiIriages A B HEM 
VM suenpurasguo. 


Bo cHe — 4H sran, WM NMpenaBan, 
MW sapetTua terko 4... 

A «A 4M He noszo3peBan 

B ceGe taxoe! 


.. Emule — CKHMAJ A Kylakn 
VM 6m c natyrou,— 

Ho MSATKOM KHCTHIO pykKH, 
A He ynpyroi#... 


TyckHeJIO CHOBHJeHbe, HO 
OnsaTb ABIANOCb: 
Cmbikal A BeKH — H OHO 
Bo306HoBrsiocb! 


..A He waran, a CeMeHHJI 
Ha posHom 6pyce,— 

Hu pa3y Hory He cmeHna — 
Tpycha u Tpycua. 


A nepea cunbupim — ne6e3nn, 
TIpea 3n06HbIm — ruyzca... 

VM cam ce6e « Mep30k 6b — 
Ho He npocuy.ica. 


(1976) 


9° 


Unbearable, really, 

I choke — it’s too silly, 

I plead willy-nilly — 
Half-strangled, I wheeze: 
Let go, you damn bully! 
Let go, you damn bully! 
Let go, you damn bully! 
I can’t sing like this! 


I’m telling you fellows, 

If someone strings up 

My fate from the gallows — 
I'll pay for the job! 


(1976) 
* * * 


A stupid dream lambasted me — 
And maybe rightly: 
I seemed in it quite vague to be, 
And quite unsightly. 


I was a traitor, and I lied, 

I scraped and bowed... 

I’d never even thought that I 
Could fall so low! 


And then, I’d hit out with a fist 
With full force, madly, 

But at the last second, my wrist 
Would go all flabby. 


The vision would grow pale and dim, 
And sort of sear, 
But once I closed my eyes, the dream 
Would reappear! 


I never strode, I only minced, 

Not always forward. 

When threatened, I would flinch and wince, 
I cowered, a coward. 


I'd fawn and grovel like a serf 
On power and evil, 

I was disgusting to myself — 
But waked not, even. 
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Hla ato 6pea — A CBOM Ke CTOH 
Cabixan CKBO3b Apémy! 

Ho — 3TO MHe MpHCHHICA OH, 
A He Apyromy. 


Ounyrca a — wu pa3z06pan 
O6ppipox crToua, 

Vc Gonbw sexu pasoapan — 
Ho o6neryénuo. 


VM scou nosuc Ha noTorKe — 

VM spacnaactasca... 

Cou — B pyky 2u? VW sor B pyxe 
Bonpoc octancsa. 


A BeIMbLI pyKH — OH B CHMHe 
Xon0fHOK Apoxp0! 
.-UTo 6b110 NpaBAOW BO CHe, 
Uro 6bi10 10%KbI0? 


Konb 3TOT COH — BHAeHbe MHe,— 
Eure se3enbe! 

Ho — ecm 6bi0 MHe BO CHe 
AcHopuyénpe?! 


Con — oTpaxeHbe MbiCIeH HA? 
Het, 6biTb He MoxeT! 

Ho scnomuto — # BCero MeHA 
Tlepexopéxxut. 


A nocae ckaxyT: «OH BnomHe 
Bcé 3Han u Besan!...» — 

Mue 6yfeT Mep3KO, Kak BO CHe, 
B KoTOpom npefan. 


Wau — 8B xoctep! Bapyr HeT BO MHe 
IUarnyTp k KocTpy cu1,— 

Mue 6yfeT cTbIMHO, Kak BO CHe, 

B KOTOpoM cTpycHa. 


Ho cxaxyTe MuHe: «<IIow B yHHCOH — 
JKMH UTO ecTb Ayxy!..» — 

VM a NoMMy: BOT 3TO COH, 

Kortoppii B pyxky! 


(Ho 


1978) 


It’s mad! I slept, but I could hear 

My own groans, smothered. 

And yet — that dream had come to me, 
And not another. 


I still could hear, when I awaked, 
A groan drift faintly: 

The pain of coming-to was great, 
Relief was greater. 


The dream dissolved — and yet it seemed 
To be still goading. 

And what if it was not a dream 

But a foreboding? 


I quake, I do not see a gleam 

Of hope — but why? 

What was the truth in this odd dream? 
What was a lie? 


I’m lucky if it was a sign, 

If I was warned. 

But what if in this dream of mine 
I was clairvoyant? 


A mirror of my real soul? 

No, not a mirror! 

But then — when I my dream recall, 
I writhe in horror. 


“He knew he’d be a rat,” they'll claim. 
“He’s ever at it.” 

I'd feel disgust, as in the dream 

In which I ratted. 


Suppose I cannot fill the breach — 
Beyond my power? 

The nightmare would be back in which 
I was a coward. 


But if I’m told, “Man, join the crowd — 
Make your career!” 


Y’ll realise ’'m down and out: 
I was a seer. 


«Before 1978) 
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«HET, PEBATA, 


A HE JIFOBJIIO 


A we m06s0 catanbuxoro ucxoga, 
OT XH3HH HMKOrfa He ycTab. 
A ve 060 m1060e Bpema roga, 
Kora Becémbix meceH He now. 


A we m106m0 xon0fHOro WHHH3Ma, 

B BOCTOPXeHHOCTb He Beph, MH elle — 
Korga 4yXXOH MOH 4HTaeT NHCbMa, 
SariApbipan MHe Yepe3 Iieuo. 


A ne mo6sm0, Korga — Hanon0BAHy 
Wnu Korga npepsanu pa3rosop. 

A ve moG6n0, korfa cTrpenswrT B CNMHYy, 
A vakxe MpOTHB BbICTpe0B B ynop. 


A HeHaBywKy ciieTHH B BHJe BepcHi, 
Uepsew coMHeHbA, NoOuecTeH uray, 

Wau — korga Bce BpeMsA NpoTHs wWepcTH, 
Wau — xorga xee30M No cTekmy. 


A we moG6s0 yBepenuoctu cpiToH,— 

Yx ayuwe NycTb OTKaxKYT TOPMO3a. 
TlocafHo MuHe, ¥TO COBO «4ecTb» 3a6BITO 
VM surto B uecTH HaBeTbI 3a ra3a. 


Kora & BYHXKYy CJIOMaHHbie Kpbliba — 
Het *aocTH BO MHe, H HecnpoctTa: 

SA we mo6m0 Hwacuabe un Geccuape — 
BoT TobKO ab pacnatoro Xpxcta. 
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BCE HE TAK...» 


“IT’S ALL WRONG, BOYS...” 


HOW I DETEST... * 


How I detest the fatal final curtain! 

I never find life dull or wearying. 

I’ve got no time for any time or season 
When I don’t have a cheerful song to sing. 


I’ve got no time for cynicism cold, nor 

Can I be fooled by hankerings for the Grail. 
I hate when people peer over my shoulder 

And crane their necks to try to read my mail. 


I cant’t stant those whose actions are half-hearted. 
Or who interrupt a cordial exchange; 

Or shoot you in the back, an easy target, 

Or pull a gun on you at point-blank range. 


I can’t stand idle talk in any vein, 

The worms of doubt, the needles of false praise, 

Or things that are meant to go against the grain 
And grate your nerves like metal scraped on glass. 


I don’t like self-assured complacency. 

You’re better off being hanged and letting rip. 
I don’t like those who forget all decency 

And give an eager ear to slanderous gossip. 


I don’t feel sympathy for damaged limbs 

Or broken wings — lame ducks I can’t abide. 
I don’t like bullies or acquiescent victims — 
Yet pity moves me for Christ crucified. 


* © Sputnik, Digest of Soviet Press, 1987, No. 11. 
Translated by Kathryn Hamilton. 
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A vue m06s0 ce6s, korga « Tpywy, 
TlocafHo MHe, KOrfa HeEBAHHBIX 6pi0T. 
A we moG6s0, korga MHe re3yT B Ayuly, 
Tem 6onee — Korma B Heé nT. 


A ve m0610 MaHexKH HM apeHbl: 

Ha HHX MHJIbOH MeHSIOT NO py6s. 
Ilyctb snepeau Gonbuime nepemeHbi — 
A 9To Hukorga He non06.00! 


O4M YEPHDIE 


I. Hozona 


Bo xMeslo cylerka 
Jlecom npaBua 2. 
He ycran noxa,— 
Tlen 3a 3fpasne. 

A yMeJI «A NeTb 
Tlecuu B30puple: 
«Kak 06H # Bac, 
Oun uépuote...» 


To naenvcb, TO HECAHCb, TO TpyCHJIM pbICHOn, 
VM 6onornyi0 C1W3b KOHb WIBbIPs MHe B JIHLO. 
Toarbko A Mporsouy BMecTe Cc rpxA3bIO CuIOHY, 
LUltody ropno ckpyyy — M ONATb 3aTAHY: 


«Oun uépupie! 

Kak mo6ua 5 Bac...» 
Ho — npwKonyn A 
To, ¥To BNpOoK mpxnac. 
Tonosow TpaAXxHy, 
Yr06 cnerena 67axb, 
VM ssoxpyr B3ragcnya — 
VM snmpwcsucrtuy. ax: 


Jlec creHow Bnepequ — He nycKaeT cTeHa,— 
Kou mpsgyT yuiaMH, Ha3aq nomawr. 

Tye npocset, rfe nporan — He BHAaTb HH po>xua! 
KosoT Hribl MeHA, AO KOCTeH AOCTAaIOT. 


KopeHHou TbI MOH, 
Bpipyyait >xe, 6par! 
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1969 


I hate it when I’ve played the coward’s part. 
I hate to see the guiltless victimised. 

I hate when people pry into my heart, 

The more so when it’s spat on and despised. 


I can’t abide the stadium or ring 

Where all is vilely cheapened and defiled. 
Whatever alterations time may bring 

To these I know I won’t be reconciled. 


1969 


THOSE BIG DARK EYES 


I. The Chase 


Driving through the woods, 
I was slightly gone. 

A felt fine and strong 

As I sang a song. 

And the song I sang 
Wasn’t deep or wise — 

Of how fond I was 

Of those big dark eyes... 


And my horses would trot, then start off on a race; 
Hoofs kicked up the slime, and it hit my face. 

I would swallow the slime and the droplets of rain, 
Break a fresh bottle’s neck, and start singing again: 


“Ah, those big dark eyes, 
How I loved those eyes...” 
But I finished soon 

All of my supplies. 

Then I shook my head 
To drive off the cloud, 
And I looked around — 
And I whistled loud: 


For the forest ahead was a blank solid wall. 

My wild horses kept shying, and trying to turn. 
There was no glade or road, not a damn thing at all, 
Needles pricking my skin, right through to the bone. 


Giddup, thill-horse, brother, 
Let’s get out of here! 
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Tb kyfla, poaHOn,— 

Tlouemy Ha3aq?! 

TloxwKab — Kak Ac BeTBeEH — 
Heno6pom nponax. 
TIpuctsxKHOH Moen 

Bonk HbIpHy No” Max. 


Bot Xe MbAHBIN Aypak, BOT Xe HAH raza! 
Beyb noruGenb npuuia, a GexaTb — He CyMeTb,— 
M3 kon0fbI MOeH yTauHM Ty3a, 

Zia taxoro Ty3a, 6e3 KoTOporo — cmeprTp! 


A opy Boskam: 
«Io6epx sac npax!..» — 
A KoHeM moka 
TMlogrouset crpax. 
Ilesemto KHyYTOM — 
Bpio Kpyyéupie 

Mi opy npxtom: 

«Oun yépupte!..» 


Xpan, fa TONOT, fa AA3r, Wa WHxOM Nepernmac — 
By6eHupl miscopylo urpait c Ayrn. 

AX BbIl KOHH MOH, nory6s10 Ke A Bac,— 
BoiHOcHTe, Apy3bA, BbIHOCHTe, Bparu! 


...OT NOroHH TOK 

Tlaxke xMeJIb HCCAK. 

Mbl Ha Kpa~x KpyTOH — 
Ha ofHMX OcAX,— 

B xaonmbsax NeHbl MbI — 
Crpyw B KpsAx JIHIHCb,— 
Orgbiuiannch, OTXpHnenn 
[la oTKauLinanmcp. 


A nowaykam 3a6uTbIM, YTO He NoOsBeWIH, 
TlokK10HHICA B KOMbITa, 10 CaMOH 3eMJIH, 
C6pocua c BO3a MaHaTKH, NOBe B NOBODY... 
Cnacu 6or Bac, 10WIagKH, ¥TO LWenbIM wazy! 
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What on earth, bay — why 
Are you backing, dear? 
Drops of rain off trees 

Of some poison reeked. 
My outrunner! Wolves 

By its belly streaked. 


Oh you drunken old fool, damn your stinking red eyes! 
You will not get away, not this time — understand? 
They have stolen an ace from my deck — such an ace 
That I now can do nothing but wait for the end. 


So I cursed the wolves: 
“Blast your rotten hides!” 
And the horses flew 

Like the wind, in fright. 

I lashed with the whip 

At the horses’ sides, 

And yelled all the time, 
“Oh, those big dark eyes!” 


Thudding hoofs, heavy snorts, and the dance of the bells — 
Harness bells singing tunes of the nearing end. 

Hey, my horses, [ll kill you — but save me from _ hell! 
Save me, enemies, dear! And save yourselves, friends! 


I was stone-cold sober 
After that mad chase. 
Nearly dead, my horses 
Up a steep hill raced. 
Froth and lather fell, 

But we knew we'd live, 
As we stood there, reeling, 
Breathing heavily. 


“You have not let me down, my true horses,” I said, 

And I bowed to the hoofs of my horses _half-dead. 
Then I pushed off the load, led the team by the rein... 
Bless you, horses, God bless you! I will live again. 
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II. Crapwi dom 


Uto 3a 40M NpHTHx, 
TlorpyxxeH BO Mpak, 
Ha cemu AHxXHx 
TIpofysubix BeTpax, 
BceMH OKHaMH 
O6parscb B ospar, 

A BopoTamMH — 

Ha npoe3xHA TpaKT? 


Ox ycTan A, ycTan,— a nowlagok pacmpsr. 

3H, *KMBOM KTO-HMOyAb, BbIXOMM, Nomoru! 
Hukoro,— TObKO TeHb MpOMeJIbKHyJIa B CeHAX 
Hla crepBATHHK CNYCTHJICA HM Cy3HJ1 KpyrH. 


B 0M 3aXOfMMIIb Kak 
Bce paBuo B ka6ak, 

A HapogKuiko — 
KaxXxuHbid TpeTHH — spar. 
CBopoTsaT ckyny, 

Toctb HenpouieHbii. 
O6pa3a B yray — 

M te nepexouwexpl. 


VM 3areasica CMyTHbIM, YyMHOH pa3roBop, 
KTo-To necHio CTOHa HM ruTapy Tep3at, 

VM snpwnapounpii Maibih — npwazypok wu Bop — 
Mue TaHkKoM H3-NOg CKkaTepTH HOX NoOKa3as. 


«KTo OTBETHT MHe — 
UrTo 3a 0M TakOH, 
Tlouemy — BO TbMe, 
Kak 6apak 4ymMHOi? 
Cset amma norac, 
Bo3fyx BbIIWJICA... 
ANH XKHTb y Bac 
Pa3yyunsnca? 


[[pepuw HacTexb y Bac, a Aya B3anepTH. 

KTo xo3aHHOM 3fecb? — Hanons Obl BHHOM>. 

A B oTBeT MHe: «BugaTb, Obi ThI FOTO B NyTH — 
Mi sawget no3a6bin,— MbI BCerfa Tak 2KHBeM! 


Tpasy kyuiaem, 
Bek — Ha wlaBevle, 
CkucaH Aywamn, 
Onppimjase.mn, 
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Il. The Old House 


What's this house, so still, 
Sunk so low in gloom? 
Swept by evil winds, 

It but vaguely looms. 

All its windows look 

On a deep ravine, 

And the broken gates 
Towards the highway lean. 


Ah, how fagged I was! I unharnessed the team. 

Hey, folks, lend us a hand — are you all of you dead? 

Not a soul, just a shadow moved near, quick and dim, 
And a buzzard in circles flew low overhead. 


Like a dirty dive, 
This house surely is, 
And the people here 
Look like enemies. 
For unbidden guests, 
A fist in the eye. 
Even icons hang 
Anyhow, awry. 


I sat down, and a meaningless, strange talk began. 
Someone beat a guitar, someone crooned pitiously, 
And a slobbering fellow, a mad hooligan, 

Pulled a razor-sharp blade, and he wagged it at me. 


“Look, what house is this — 
Who the deuce can tell? 
Was it hit by plague? 

Or — by what the hell? 
Why no candles burn. 

And the air’s so foul? 
There’s no life, no song — 
It’s all death and howl? 


All the doors here are open but all souls are barred. 
Who's the host in this house? Can’t you give me a shot?” 
And they told me, “You really have come from afar. 
We have long lived like this— or have you forgot? 


Now we feed on grass, 
We have gone to pot, 
And our soured souls 
Stink of muck and rot. 
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IIa ewé BuHHOM 
Muoro TeuiMIKCcb, — 
Pa30ps.1M OM, 
Tpasmcp, Bewianucb». 


«A KOHeH 3aMOpH/I,— OT BOJIKOB yCKakaJ. 

YxkaxkutTe MHe KpaH, re cBeTIO OT JamMnag, 
YkaxuTe MHe MECTO, KakOe HCKaJ,— 

Tne nowt, a He CTOHYT, rme mon He MOKaT». 


«O Takux OMax 

He capixasu MBI, 
Tlonro X*uTb BHOTbMax 
TIpHepikasn MBI. 
Wcnokony MbI — 

B 3ne ya weénoTe, 
Tlog HKOHaMK 

B uépHon konoTH>. 


VW uz cmpaga, rge Koco BucaAT o6paza, 

A Oauky ouepra ruan, 3aOpocuBuiM KHYT, 
Kya KOHM HecaM fa raagenu rna3a, 

VW rae monn oKuByT, MH — Kak JOA XKMBYT. 


...CKOJIbKO KaHYJI0, CKOJIbKO CXJIbIHyJ10! 
JKW3Hb KHfasa MeHA — He AOKHHY.-1a. 
Moxert, cme mpo Bac HeyMeso 4, 
Oun uépupie, ckatepTb Gena?! 


MOA WUbITAHCKAA 


B coH MHe — X€sITbIe OFHH, 
VU xpunmo Bo cre 2: 
«IIloppemMenn, NoBpemMeHw — 
Ytpo mygzperee!» 

Ho 4 yTpom scé He Tak, 
Her Toro Becejiba: 

Vina kypuuib HaTOLak, 
Winn npéuib c noxMesbsA. 


B xaGakax — 3enéHbit wTod, 
Benple cancdbetkn,— 

Patt aia HMWMX MW WYTOB, 
Mue > — kak NTHLe B KJIeTKe. 
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1974 


Most amuse themselves 
Swilling rotgut wine, 

Fight and hang themselves, 
Ruin the house, the swine.” 


“Wolves have chased me, I’ve driven my horses to death. 
Tell me where is the land lit with icon-lamp light. 

Tell me where is that place, where’s that spot on the earth, 
Where they sing and not howl, and where wrong is not right?” 


“We have never heard 
Of a place like that, 
And we've always lived 
In the dark, like rats. 
We have always known 
That the good’s no good, 
All our icons are 

Black with greasy soot.” 


Then away from the stench, icons hanging awry, 
I went tearing along, off the highway again, 
Dropped the whip and the reins, let the team bolt away 
For the land where lived men, and where men lived like men. 


How much water’s flowed off the good old earth! 
I’ve been smashed by life — thank God, not to death. 
Maybe this my song wasn’t deep or wise — 

I had better sing of those dark big eyes. 


1974 


MY GYPSY SONG 


In my dream burn yellow lights, 
And I spill my sorrow: 

“Do not go — please, stay the night! 
Wait! Fresh for the morrow!” 

But the morning seems all wrong, 
No joy — more’s the pity — 

Ugh — the hair of the dog, 

Of the dog that bit you! 


In the bars, red, bloodshot eyes, 
All that sparkling poison — 
Clowns’ and beggars’ paradise 
And my gilded prison. 
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B uwepksw — cmpag M Nonympak, 
T[bakH KYPAT Japan... 

Het, w B WepKBM BCé He Tak, 
Bcé we Tak, Kak Hajo! 


A — wa ropy snonbixax, 

Yro6 uero He BbILLIO,— 

Ha rope cTouT ovbxa, 

Tlog, roporo — BuulHs. 

XorTb 6bI CKNOH YBATb MIOWIOM — 
Mue 6 wu To oTpaga, 

Xorb 6b uTO-HHGyab elle... 

Bcé He Tak, Kak Hajo! 


A — no nomo Bob pexu: 
Cxseta — Tha, HeT Gora! 

B uvcTOoM nose — BacHJIbKH, 
Hanbuan popora. 

Baonb Aoporu — sec rycTow 
C 6a6amu-sramu, 

A B KOoHUe ZOporm ToK — 
ILiaxa c Tonopamu. 


T'ye-To KOHM MAAWYT B TaKT, 
Hexorts u naasuo, 

Byonb foporu Bcé He Tak, 
A B KOHUe — nogaBHo. 

VM sum vepKosb, Hv Ka6ax — 
Huuero ue csaTo! 

Hert, pe6sta, pcé He Tak, 
Bcé ue Tak, pe6sta... 


3uma 1967/68 


In the church, stench, Evensong, 
Even gold looks shabby... 

No, the church, it feels all wrong, 
Not the way it should be! 


In a hurry, I climb up, 

Why? I do not know. 

There’s an alder-tree on top, 

A cherry-tree below. 

Wish there was plush on the slope — 
It would look less scrubby. 

There is not a bloody hope, 
Nothing’s as it should be. 


I keep searching high and low: 
Oh my God, where are you? 
By the roadside, bluebells grow, 
And the road climbs higher. 
All along the road, a wood 
Full of witches, fellows. 

At the end of that long road 
Nothing but the gallows. 


Horses dancing all along, 
Smoothly dance the horses. 

On the road it seems all wrong, 
At the end, much worser. 
Nothing’s holy anymore, 

Neither drink nor prayer. 

It’s all wrong, boys, by the Lord, 
No, boys, it’s not fair... 


Winter 1967/1968 
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KYTIOJIA 


Kak 3aCMOTPHTCA MHe HbIHUe, KaK 3abILIMTCA?! 
Bo3sazyx KpyT Mepex rpo30u, KpyT fa BA3OK. 
Uto cnoétca MHe CerogHA, 4TO YCIbILINTCA? 
TITuubi BeuyMe MOOT — fa BCe M3 CKa30K. 


Tirnua Cupuu Mue pagocTHO cKanuTcA — 
BecenutT, 3a3biBaeT H3 THE3_, 

A HanpoTuB — TOCKyeT-neyaMTca, 
TpasuT Aywy 4yaqHO AnKOHOCT. 


CnoBHO CeMb 3aBeTHBIX CTPyH 
Sa3BeHesIM B CBOM 4uepén — 
3To ntuua Tamaiou 

Hagexay nogaét! 


B cunem HeGe, KONOKObHAMKM MpPOKOJOTOM,— 
MegHbIM KONOKON, MeEAHbIM KOJOKOA — 

To ab BO3panoOBasica, TO 1M OCepyal... 
Kynona B Poccuu KpOwT YMCTbIM 30J10TOM,— 
Yro6pi yauje Focnogb 3ameuan. 


A crow, Kak Mepey BeyHOW 3aralKoN, 
TIpea, seMKolo 7a CKa304HOM cTpaHolo — 
Tlepeg conono- ga ropbkKO-kHC10-c1agqKoOW, 
Toxy6010, poaHHKOBON, pKaHOL. 


Ipa3bl0 4aBKana XKHPHOM fa pxKaBon, 
Ba3HyT oWagn Mo cTpemeHa, 
Ho BaekyT MeHA COHHOM JepxKaBon, 
Uro packucna, onyxXla OT CHa. 


Cnosuo cemb 6oraTbix YH 
Ha nmyTH MoémM scTaéT — 
To Mue ntTuua Pamaiou 
Hagexyy nonaét! 
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THE DOMES 


Wonder what I’ll see today, how I will breathe today. 
Soon there’ll be a thunderstorm — the air is tingling. 
Wonder what I'll sing today, what songs I’ll hear, pray? 
Seems like birds from fairytales are sweetly singing. 


Sirin’s * flapping its wings, laughing joyously, 
Calling gaily to me from the nest; 

And the sad bird is crying most grievously — 
My heart’s riven by weird Alkonost. 


Seven magical strings rang 
Wondrously, melodiously — 
That is holy Hamayun 
Giving hope to me. 


Over countless domes of churches blue skies hover. 
Copper bells are pealing, over, over and over... 

Hard to say if it’s in anger or in joy. 

Here in Russia, domes with purest gold are covered — 
That they oftener may catch the Lord’s eye. 


Here I stand before a hoary ancient mystery, 

Here I stand before a fairytale vast land — 

Salty, bitter, sour, sweet and slightly gingery — 

Land of blue skies, rye and clear springs, here I stand. 


Horses sink in the mud to the stirrups, 

In the rusty mud, glossy and deep, 

But they drag me across this unstirring 
Drowsy land, limp and swollen with sleep. 


It’s as if seven rich moons 
Lit my pathway suddenly: 
That is holy Hamayun 
Giving hope to me! 


* Sirin — in Russian folklore, a mythological bird with a woman's 
face and breast (cf. “siren”). Alkonost is the Alcyone or Halcyone 
of Greek mythology, daughter of Aeolus, turned into a diver by the 
gods for her impertinence. Hamayun is a fabulous clairvoyant bird 
with a human face. One may assume that the three birds did not 
fly into Vysotsky’s song straight from folklore but via two of Blok’s 
poems: “Hamayun, the Prophetic Bird” and “Sirin and Alkonost. 
The Birds of Joy and Sadness”.— Tr. 
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Hyury, c6utyo yrpatamu ga TpaTamn, 
Hyuy, crépryio nepexaTtamu,— 

Ecam 46 KpoBm JOCKyT HcTOHYaT,— 
3anaTalo 300TbIMK A 3alLiaTaMu,— 
Yro6pnr yuame Tocnogb 3ameuan! 
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PASBOMHWYUbA 


Kak BO CMYTHOM BOJIOCTH 
Jliotow, 310% ry6epHun 
Bpinayanu Mosoauy 

Bcé winnbl 2a TepHHH. 


On o6uabI 3auepnuya, 3ayepnHyn 
TlonHbie npHropuiHn, 

Hy a rope, uto xne6nya1,— 

He 6pisaeT ropuie. 


Tle oTpasy, xoub 3anenca! 
Baaro, aeHer He Gepyr. 
Cxonb Bepésouka HH BeHCA — 
Bcé paBHO coBbéuIbcs B KHyT! 


TouuT Heya4uHHKOB 

TI6 Mupy c KOTOMKOW, 
JKUW3Hb TeEKET MOK MaIbUHKOB 
TlayTHHKOM TOHKOW. 


A KOTOpbIX noBesI0, NOBIeEKIO 
IIo 2anxon Zopore — 

Tex BeTpaMy CBOOKI0 
TIpamMukKOM B OCTporH. 


TyT Ha MHJI0CTb He Hayetica — 
CrucuyTb 3y6n1 fa Tepnetp! 
Cxkonb Bepésouka HM BelicaA — 
Bcé pasBHo copbéuibca B MieTb! 


AX, 2Mxasa CTOpoHa, 

Ckonb B Te6e HM pbickalo,— 
JIo6HbIM MeCTOM TbI Kpacna 
Zia pepéskow ckH3ko1! 


A MOBeLICHHbIM CaM [IbABOJI-CaTaHa 
Toabl MATKH JIMKeT. 


1975 


Now, my soul’s been worn by losses and by loneliness, 

Torn by eddies, rapids, and by my unrest; 

Now that my blood oozes slowly, and goes dry 

I will patch it up with golden brocade — with the best — 
That it oftener might catch the Lord’s eye! 


1975 


HIGHWAYMAN’S SONG 


In the darkest corner of 

Evil lands, out in the sticks, 
Once a fine brave fellow roved, 
Getting all the thorns and kicks. 


In offence he walked knee-deep, yeah, knee-deep, 
Hurt by handfuls swallowed, 

And his endless, cruel grief 

Tasted worse than wormwood. 


Drink the poison, if you’re thirsty. 
In the end, it'll cost you cheap. 
It’s no use, turning and twisting — 
It will all end with the whip. 


Through the wide world grim fate drives 
Hapless ones to beg their bread. 

Life slips between fingers — life, 

Like a gossamer thin thread. 


And the other ones who went — those who went — 
Hunting luck on highways, 

They were driven by ill winds 

Straight into the dark gaols. 


Here, there is no hope of mercy — 
Bear it all, though your teeth gnash! 
It’s no use, turning and twisting — 
It will all end with the lash. 


No, you evil, evil land, 

You leave folks no hope, 
You are best at scaffolds, and 
Long and well-soaped ropes. 


And the hanged men’s heels, their bare heels in his hole 
Stupid Satan’s licking. 
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Cmex, focafa, MaTb uecTHa! — 
Hu noxKMTb, HH BbIDKMTD! 


TbI He BOM, He Mia4ub, a cMeHcaA — 


Cné3-To HbIHYe He MpocTaT. 
Ckonb Bepésouka HM Belica — 
Bcé pasBHo yKopotat! 


Houbto AyMbI MyTOpHeH. 
TLioTHHKH He MeLIKaloT — 
He ycnetTb kK 3ayTpeHe: 
BosbHO paHo Bellalor. 


Tp 06 9TOM He Kane, He *KaneH,— 
Uro te6e orcpouka?! 

Ha Bepésouxe TBoeH 

Het Hu y3en0ukKa! 


Jlyume aar ga o6orpettca — 
A, Mon, Ka3HH He Mpocmmo. 
Ckob Bepésouka HH Belica — 
A COBbélIbCA TbI B NeTII0! 


MPEPBAHHbIM MOET 


KTo-To BbICMOTpes! M0g, YTO Hecne7,— 
Tlorpycum 3a cTBOA — OH yman... 

Bot BaM MeCHA O TOM, KTO He cries, 
Muto ronoc uMea — He y3Ha. 


Moxer, 6pimm c cyfb60oH HenanbI 
HM sco cayyaem nn0xH Zeaa, 

A Tyras cTpyHa Ha afbI 

C He3aMeTHBIM H3bAHOM Jerna. 


Ou Hauan po6Ko c HOTHI 0, 
Ho ne ones ee, ue fo... 


He fo3sByyan ero akkopy 
VM sumkoro He BAOXHOBHII. 
Co6aka manna, a KoT — 
Mbiwen 0BKII. 


CmeuiHo, He mpaBaa mM, cMemHo! 
A OH WYTHI — HeAOUIyTHA, 
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Ah, how funny — bless my soul! 
People call this living! 


Laugh! It is no use, this whining — 
They will not forgive the tears. 

It’s no use twisting and turning — 
Fate is ready with the shears. 


In the night, the thoughts are dreary, 
And the carpenters look sour: 

No time for their morning prayer — 
Hangmen keep such early hours. 


Don’t be angry about this, about that: 
Why wait, if you’re ready? 
There is not a single knot 
On your long rope, laddie. 


Better lie awhile — get rested 
For the hanging, take a snooze. 
Any way the rope is twisted, 

It will coil into a noose. 


1975 


STOPPED MID FLIGHT 


Someone saw that the fruit wasn’t ripe, 
And he shook the branch, and it dropped. 
Hear the tale of a voice never tried, 

For the voice was too soon rudely stopped. 


Fate was harder on him than he’d thought, 
And the chances were somehow all wrong, 
And the strings may have been much too taut, 
And off key was the tune of the song. 


He started timidly with do, 
But was cut short at once, and so — 


And so the chord, cut short, fell flat. 
Who was inspired by his voice? 

The dog barked fiercely, and the cat — 
It hunted mice. 


It is so funny, is it not? 
He laughed — but never learnt to jest. 
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HexopacnpoG6osan Bnuo, 
VM naxe neponpury6un. 


OH noka JMUIb 3aTeHBan cnop, 
Heysepeuuo # Hecnema,— 
CnosBHo KanesbKH NoTa H3 Nop, 
M3-nog koxKM counsacb Aya. 


TombKO Haya Ayob Ha KOBpe — 
Ene-ene, eapa npuctrynna, 

JIuWib YyTb-4yTb OCMOTPesIcA B HIpe, 
MW scyaba ewe cuét He OTKPpbII. 


OH 3HaTb XOTe BCE OT H JO, 
Ho ue go6panca on, He AO... 


Hw 70 foragkn, HH AO Ha, 
He goxonanca go rayOuH 
M ty, kotopax ofHa,— 
Henomo06n4. 


CmeulHo, He mpaBya 21M, CMeuIHO! 
A OH cneuImn — HegzOcnemmMa, — 
Octanocb HefopelieHo 

Bce To, ¥To OH HeOpewmH. 


Hu egunow 6yxsou we ary — 
Ox 6b11 uncTOro cnora cxyra, 
Mi snucan et cTHXH Ha CHerY... 
K coxaseHHb, TaloT cHera! 


Ho torga ewé 6bi1 cHeronag, 

VM cso6ona mucatTb Ha cHery,— 
V Gonpuime cuexuHKH HM rpan 
Ou ry6amn xsatan Ha Gery. 


Ho k Heit B cepe6paHOM s1aHO 
On ue 706panca wu He DO... 


He y06exan Geryn, 6erneu, - 
He goneten, He 2OCKakan, 

A 3Bé3HbIM 3Hak ero — Tesel, — 
Xonogupim Maeunpm Iytb maxan. 


CmeurHo, He Mpapya JIM, CMeUIHO, 
Korga cekyHy HegzocTaéT,— 
Hegoctatoulee 3BeHO, 

M suegounét, u Hegonét! 


He’d taste the finest wines, he thought, — 


He did not live to know the taste. 


He was itching to join in the sport, 

Too unsure of himself to begin, 

And, like droplets of sweat from the pores, 
His young soul oozed from under the skin. 


He was trying to learn all the ropes, 
He was getting the feel of the court, 
He flew high on his first timid hopes 
Though they hadn’t yet started the score. 


He thought one day he’d know it all, 
How could he know he’d trip and fall 


Before he sensed the coming dawn, 
Before he mused and mulled his fill, 
Before he loved the only one 

Up to the hilt. 


It is so funny, is it not? 

He hurried only to get stalled. 

It’s all remained unsolved, all what 
He never had time to resolve. 


Not a shadow of lie in my song, I vow — 
Faithful knight of the purest style, 

He would write her long poems on the snow... 
Pity all snow melts after a while! 


But that was in the great snowfall 

And the freedom to write on the snow — 
Snow came endlessly, squall after squall, 
And he seemed with the whirlwind to float. 


He ran, but he ran much too slow 
To catch up with the white landau... 


He knew that he would never win, 
That runner — or the runaway. 

The Taurus sign, his Zodiac twin, 
Meanwhile lapped at the Milky Way. 


It’s all so funny, is it not, 

When misses are as good as miles, 
And when all shells keep falling short, 
When fate guffaws but never smiles. 
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Cmeuino, He Npasga mu? Hy sot,— 
VW ssam cCMellHO, MH lake MHe — 
Koub Ha cKaky M NTHLa BéeT,— 
TIo uben BHHe?.. 


1973 


MECHA KOHYEHOTO YEJIOBEKA 


Uctoma awepwuenw nom3aeT B KOCTAX, 

VW cepauie c Tpe3BOH ronoBOK He Ha HOKAaX, 
UW ue 3axBaTbipaeT AyX Ha CKOpOCTAX, 

He xonofeeT KpOBb Ha BMpaxKax. 


VW ue npuxsatbipaet ropro oT m06BH, 

VM nepspt Gonbure He BHATAXKKy,— xOueLIb — pBH,— 
Tiposvcau Hepsbl, Kak Bepéskn oT Gerba, 

Vue somnyeT, KTO KOrO,— OH MJH &. 


Ha xkoue,— 
TOIKaHK — 
A C KOH. 
TobKO He, 
TOJbKO HU 
y MeHs. 


He nblo Bogbi — uT06 cTbiiM 3y6bl — nuTbeBOn 
Vu co6bitui, Hu moze He ToponzD. 

Moi myk BanmeTCA CO CrHHBLUeH TeTHBOH, 

Bce crpenbl cnOMaHbI — A MMM Meub TOMI. 


He Hanpsraiwcb, He CTPeMJIOCb, a KaK-TO TAK... 
He BOXHOBIAeT axe CaMbIM CakT aTak. 
CopsH-roi0B He NpHHHMalo HM KOpIO, 

IIpo Tex, KTO B OMyT C romOBOM,— He roBopl. 


Ha kone,— 
ToIKaHH — 
AC KOHA. 
ToubkKo He, 
TOJbKO HU 
y MeHs. 


VW He xouy HM BBIACHATb, HA H3MEHSATD, 
Vi HM BA3aTb M HM pa3BA3bIBaTb y3Jbl. 
Yrabi Tymbie MOXKHO M He ornGaTb, 
Beab nocne ocTpbix — 9TO He yraBI. 
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So funny, is it not? So there! 

You laugh — I grin — all in the game. 
Horse at full tilt, bird on the air — 
And who’s to blame? 


1973 


THE SONG OF A GONER 


Dull languor’s crawling like a lizard through my bones, 
My heart and sober head are not at daggers drawn. 
The world is hurtling by, but I’m as cool as stone. 
Blood does not freeze when I pull into a blind turn. 


And love is different — there’s no lump in my throat, 
It’s easy now to rend my nerves, no longer taut — 
They sag now like a line of washing in the wind. 

I do not care much whether I win or he wins. 


I’m in the saddle — 
just a jolt — 
and I will fall. 
It may be sad — 
but no and not — 
that is my all. 


I drink no longer icy water from a spring, 

I do not hurry either people or events. 

My bow lies somewhere, with a rotten bow-string, 
I throw my arrows in the fire, and sit content. 


I do not strain now, or aspire — sort of relax. 

I’m not inspired even by unfair attacks. 

I don’t like madcaps, and for daring hold no brief, 
I never talk of guys who have jumped off a cliff. 


I’m in the saddle — 
just a jolt — 
and I will fall. 
It may be sad — 
but no and not — 
that is my all. 


I do not want to alter things, or put to use, 

To pull more strings, or undo knots,— I’m in no mood. 
You can ignore the angles, if they are obtuse — 

They seem no angles after handling the acute. 
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Cso6oaHbii 1M, Tyro# 2H Mosc — MHe-TO uTo! 
A nya B 106 He yfocTowcb — He 3a HTO. 

A Bech Mpo3payuHbIM, KaK PaCKPbITOe OKHO, 

VU HenpuMerTHbIi, KaK AbHAHOe NOJOTHO. 


Ha koue,— 
TOoNKaHH — 
AC KOHSA. 
Toabko He, 
TONbKO HU 
y MeHA. 


He HotoT paHbl, Ja M wIpaMbl He GonaT — 
Ha Hux HanOx%KeHbl CTepHbHble GHHTHI. 

VU ve Bosnyiot, He cBep6atT, He TepeOaT 
Hw MbIcaM, HM BONpOCbI, HA MeUTHI. 


Jlio6aa HexXHOCTb AyWIy He pa36epennT, 

VW ne BHYLUMT HHKTO, HM He pa3yGemnT. 

A TaK Kak 4yXbI BCAKOM BCAYMHbI MO3IrH, 
To HM MpeazyyBcTBHA He XKMyT, HM Canorn. 


Ha koue,— 
ToKaHH — 
AC KOHA. 
TobKO He, 
TOJIbKO HU 
y MeHS. 


Hu dusnocodckni KaMenb Goubule He MLL, 

Hu kopenb XKH3HH,— Beb yxKe HallWIM XKeHbIIEHb. 
He BROXHOBIAIWCb, He CTPeMJIOCb, He Tpenelly 

VW He Hagewcb Nopa3HTb MUUIeHb. 


Ycran 6opoTbca c MpATaxKeHHeM 3em1M — 
Jlexy,— Tak 6onbule paccToaHbe fo neTAM. 
MW cepaue fépraetca cOBHO He BO MHe,— 

Tlopa Tyla, rae TOAbKO HU MH TOAbKO He. 


Ha kone,— 
TOIKaHH — 
aC KOHA. 
TobKo He, 
TObKO HU 
y MeHA. 
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My belt is tight, my belt is loose — who gives a hoot? 

I shan’t be shot — there’s no one kind enough to shoot. 
I am transparent like a window open wide, 

And inconspicuous as white is white on white. 


I’m in the saddle — 
just a jolt — 
and I will fall. 
It may be sad — 
but no and not — 
that is my all. 


My wounds no longer ache, and scars give me no pain — 
They were well-cauterised, I guess I’m in good shape. 

I'm not excited, or concerned, I can’t complain 

That I am worried by a dream or idle hope. 


There is no tenderness that could my soul pervade, 
No one can make me think, and no one can dissuade. 
And since my mind is alien to that kind of rot, 

My shoes may hurt me, but presentiments do not. 


I’m in the saddle — 
just a jolt — 
and I will fall. 
It may be sad — 
but no and not — 
that is my all. 


I look no longer for the philosophic stone, 

Nor for the root of life — for ginseng has been found. 
I do not tremble or aspire, I’m not highflown, 

I do not hope to hit the target first time ’round. 


I’m tired fighting gravitation — can’t break loose. 
I’m lying down to keep me further from the noose. 
My heart’s not mine — it is a distant frozen clot — 
It’s time I went where all there is, is no and not. 


I’m in the saddle — 
just a jolt — 
and I will fall. 
It may be sad — 
but no and not — 
that is my all. 


1971 
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Mb Bce 2XMBeM Kak 6yfTO, HO 

He 6ynopaxaT Hac faBHO 

Hu naposo3Hple CBHCTKH, 

Hu napoxomnpie ryaku. 

Wupie,— Te, KoMy 2aHo,— 
Crpemsatcs srayOb — 4 BHAAT DHO,— 
Ho — kak HaBO3HbIe X2KYKH 

VM sMesKOBOAHbIe MaJIbKH... 


A pAOM Cyry¥an JleTaIOT, CIOBHO NysH,— 
Ilanbubie, 3ano3fanpie, cnenble Ha H371éTe,— 
OxHH NO HHX NOACTaBHTbCA pHCKHYAK — 

HM scpa3y: kro — B MOrHJie, KTO — B NouéTe. 


A MbI — Tak He 3aMeTHJIM 
M npocto ysepHysuch,— 
Hapouno, no npumete mn — 
Ha npasylo CnoTKHYJIMCcb. 


Cpenb cyeTbI h KyTepbMbI 

AX, KaK J@BHO MbI He Mpsmpbi! — 

To ruémca 6uTb NOKIOHBI BIpOK, 

A TO — 3aBA3bIBaTb LWIHYPOK... 
CTpeMMMCA Bab MPOHHKHYTb MbI,— 
Ho faxe cBeTIbie yMbI 

Bcé pa3mMemjaloT MexXZyY CTpOK — 

Y wax pacuéT Ha AonrMi cpoK... 


CTpeMMMCHA MbI MOAHATCA BBbICb — 
Beab AyMbI Haulin NOAHANKCb,— 

VM tam wapat onw, serku, 
CBo6oaHbI, BEUHBI, BbICOKH. 

VM sTak HaM 3aXxOTeJI0Cb BBBICb, 

Uro MbI Byepa nepenuinch — 

MW roppkum AyMaM Bonpekn 

Mbl em cafkHe KYCKH... 


OTKpbITbIM B3J1I0MOM, 6e3 KJIIOUA, 
Has3ppig, 06 yxxacax Kpuua, 

MbI BCKpbITb XOTHM NO{BaN uyMHOH — 
Puckys faxKe ronson. 

MW tpe3s0, a He cropsya 

Mb! pyOum npouioe c naeua,— 

Ho 6bem paccna6neHHOH pyKoi, 
XonogHon, ApaGn0K — HnKaKoi. 
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We all seem to be living, but 

It’s been a long time since our heart 
Was stirred by distant hoot or wail 

Of ship or train speeding away. 

Some people get out of the rut, 

And they go deep but deep, man, but 
All this is no more than child’s play — 
So let the fry play while they may. 


And all around, our chances fly nearby, like bullets — 
Stray, spent, belated, blind, some real stunners; 

Some took the risk, jumped at a chance — and duly 
Reaped the reward: some, coffins, others, honours. 


And we just looked aside 
And nimbly past them ambled, 
And, mindful of the signs, 
Took good care not to stumble. 


In this fuss and hullabaloo 

We've long grown used to bending low: 
Our torso’s constantly inclined — 

To take a bow, to tow the line. 

We love to know what’s false, what’s true, 
We know, though, what the bright ones do: 
They squeeze all meanings between lines 
For future use by better minds. 


How we would like to rise sky high — 
Our thoughts soar high up in the sky — 
Eternally up there they reign, 

Without a blemish or restraint. 

And we, too, longed so much to fly 
That yesterday we got quite high: 

To ease the bitterness and strain, 

We drank again — and drank again... 


By horrors shaken to the core 

We'd like to batter down the door 

Of basements filled with our past’s dead — 
Though we may put at risk our head. 
And soberly, without furor, 

We hit the past all stained with gore — 
Our arms, though, are inert as lead, 

And weak with unforgotten dread. 
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Iipustuo c6pocutb ropy c miey — 
VW scé na Goxnit cya M3BeUb, 

MW spyxy spinpoctatb, 7poxa, 

VM noxa3atTb — B Hew HeT HOXKAa,— 
He onacascb, uTo KapTeub 

VM Ge3opyxnbix 6yneT ceub. 

Ho uHac, *ee3HbIx, TOUKT pxKa — 
MW snemxonornua yxa... 


A pxAZOM cyIy4an JleTaloT, CIOBHO MyM, — 


Ianbuble, 3ano3yanbie, cnenbie Ha H31ETe,— 


Ogun nog HHX NOACTaBHTbCA PHCKHYM — 
VM cpa3y: kTO — B Moruse, KTO — B nouéTe. 


A MbI — TaK He 3aMeTHJIK 
Mi snpocto yBepuy.1uch,— 
Hapouno, no npumete mH — 
Ha npasylo cnoTKHYyJIKCb. 


MNPHTYA O TIPABAE UW JIKUN 


Hexuas IIpapaa B kpacuBbix ofexaax xomnaa, 
TipwHapsqMBuinch ANA CMpbix, GnaxKeHHBIX, KaleK, — 
Tpy6as Jloxb aty IIpapay k ce6e 3aMaHnaa: 


Mou, ocTaBaHcs-ka TbI y MeHA Ha HOWIer. 


VM anerxosepuas IIpapga cnokowHo ycryaza, 


Conn nyctuaa u pa3yrbiGanacb Bo cHe, — 


T'py6as Jloxb wa ce6a ofenno cTaHyaza, 


B IIpapay snunacb — x OCTanacb JOBOJIbHa BIOVIHE. 


VY nogusaace, HM cKponna et poxy 6ynbq02KbI: 


Ba6a kak 6aG6a, u To eé pan pazeTb?! — 


Pa3HMUbI HeT HHKaKOM Mex gy IIpasgon u Jloxpw, — 


Ecam, KOHE4HO, HM Ty M Apyrylo pa3zzeTb. 


Bpiniena AOBKO M3 KOC 30JIOTHCTbIe JCHTbI 
VW snpuxsatuaa ofe%*fbl, NpHMepHB Ha 1143; 


Texubru B3a1a, M YaCbi, HM elle MOKYMeHTbI, — 
Crumonysia, rpa3HO pyrHy1acb — HM BOH Nofaiacp. 
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1974 


Bynaty Oxyd.«xaee 


A load off our minds feels so nice. 
Nice, to bare all before God’s eyes, 
To show your empty hand, so they 
Can see we aren’t armed for a fray, — 
Though, armed or not, one simply dies 
When shrapnel flesh at random slice. 
But our ironsides decay, 

To rust and wormlike spirit prey. 


And all around, our chances fly nearby, like bullets — 
Stray, spent, belated, blind, some real stunners; 

Some took the risk, jumped at a chance — and duly 
Reaped the reward: some, coffins, others, honours. 


And we just looked aside 
And nimbly past them ambled, 
And, mindful of the signs, 
Took good care not to stumble. 


1974 


A PARABLE OF TRUTH AND LIE 
To Bulat Okudzhava 


Truth walked the earth once in fine clothes — which she used 
to wear 
Only to please all the poor and the cripples in their plight. 
Crude Lie decoyed tender Truth one night into her lair, 
Telling her, Why don’t you stay at my place overnight? 


Gullible Truth went to bed and slept quietly and soundly, 

Dribbling saliva, and smiling a radiant smile. 

Crude Lie first hogged all the blankets and then started 
sucking 

At Truth’s lifeblood, feeling as pleased as Punch all the while. 


Then she rose swiftly and made a crude face at the other: 
Ha! Just a dame! What’s so special about this damn bitch? 
Truth or Lie, there is no difference at all, whatever — 
If you undress them, of course — you can’t tell which 

is which. 


Then golden ribbons she nimbly pulled out of the tresses, 
Put on the dress and the shoes that the other one wore, 
Picked up the money, the watch and the papers, with curses 
Spat on the floor, coarsely swore, and skipped out of the door. 
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Tonbko K ytpy oGHapyxuaa IIpasga nponaxy — 
VM nogusunace, ce6a ornages fen0B0: 

Kro-To yxe, pa3qo6bis rae-TO 4épHylo caxy, 
Bpima3an unctylo IIpaszy, a Tak — HHUero. 


IIpapga cmMesnacb, Korga B Heé Kamuu 6pocann: 
«JIOxKb 3TO BCe, MH Ha JIKH OFeERAHbE MOE...» 
[poe 6naxkeHHbIX KaeK NMpOTOKON cocTaBIAIK 
V o63bipam AypHbIMM cnoBaMu eé. 


Crepsouw pyramn eé, H Moxyxe 4eM CTepBOH, 
Ma3asu Privo, CiycTH.IM ABOpoBOrO Ca... 
«yxy 4706 He 6bui0, — Ha KHOMeTP CTO NepBbIit 
BbICeAMTb, BbICaTb 3a Baath YeTbIpe yacal» 


Tort npoTokon 3akmioyanca oO6u_HOH THpazon 
(Kertatu, Hapecuam IIipasge uyxne ena): 
HleckaTb, kKaKkas-TO Mpa3b Ha3biBaetcax IIpasyzon, 
Hy a cama — nponwaacb, mpocnanacb forona. 


Ynctas Mpasga 6oxuaacb, Kianacb M pbigana, 
THlonro cxvtTanacb, 6onena, Hy*Hanacb B AeHbrax, — 
Tpa3vas Jloxkb YHCTOKPOBHYIO JOWatb yKpaja — 

MW syckakana Ha AJIMHHbIX HM TOHKHX HOrax. 


Hekuit uygak wu noHbine 3a IIpapgzy Bower, — 
IIpasga, B peyax ero NpaBabl — Ha AOMaHbIM pour: 
«Unuctas [Ipapga co BpeMeHeM BOCTOpxKeCTByeT, — 
Ecam mpogenaet To xe, 4YTO ABHasx JIox%Kb!> 


Yacto, pa3iMB MO cTO CeMbyzeCAT rpaMMoOB Ha Opata, 
Tjaxe He 3HaellIb, Kya Ha HOWIer nonaféulb. 
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Truth in the morning woke up, and her losses discovered, 
And felt amused as she looked at herself in the light: 
Somebody’d got hold of soot and her body had covered 

In dirty streaks, but the rest — more or less — looked all right. 


Truth merely laughed when they stoned her, and told those dense 
people: 
“These are all lies, and the fine clothes Lie’s wearing 
are mine.” 
But a report was made out by a couple of cripples 
Who called her all the bad names they could think of, 
the swine. 


They called her bitch, and much worse; and with jeers 
and with howls 
She was all tarred, and then baited with dogs by the hoods. 
“Get lost, and stay lost!” They gave her just twenty- 
four hours 
In which to pack and get out of the city for good. 


That report ended in brazen-faced, impudent slander 
(Jobs done by others were pinned on the poor Truth, 
to boot): 
This bum who called herself Truth, they wrote, went 
on a bender, 
Hocked all her clothes to get booze, and was found 
in the nude. 


How pure Truth pleaded, sobbed and swore by all that 

is holy! 
Knocking all over the world, she was broke and in pain. 
One dark night, Dirty Lie stole a fast, thoroughbred filly 
And rode away with a whoop of delight and disdain. 


A certain crank tried to vindicate Truth — he’s still trying. 
True, there’s no truth in his speeches — they’re cunning 
and sly: 
“Time will come, brothers, when Truth will be certain 
to triumph — 
Always provided it acts in the same way as Lie.” 


Often, when you split a bottle of booze with two others *, 
You don’t know where you will spend the night, with whom 
or why. 


* Vysotsky refers here to the accepted way of dealing with 
vodka: a bottle (half a litre) is poured into three glasses which 
are downed at a draught. In the drinking circles, the system is known 
as “for three” (na troikh).— Tr. 
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MoryT pa3zeTb, — 9TO 4uNcCTan NpaBaa, pebata, — 
I'uaab — a UITaHbI TBOM HOCHT KOBapHas JIOxKb. 

I'nsab — Ha 4aCbI TBOM CMOTPHT KOBapHas JIOx%Kb. 
Taf — a KOHEM TBOHM NpaBAT KOBapHas Jlox«Kb! 


A Gonpcersylo, HO BeWIMH COH MHe CHMTCA. 
Timo mbio — Hafewcb, 4TO ycHy. 

He mpusbikaTb ri0TaTb MHe FOpbKy!O CJIOHY: 
OpraHv3aluvv, HHCTaHUMA MW IMA 

Mue o6baBvM ABHY!O BOMHY 

3a TO, YTO A HapyuIM THUIMHY, 

3a TO, 4YTO A XPHIMIO Ha BCIO CTpaHy, 

Yro6 qoKa3aTb — A B KOece He CnMuA, 

3a TO, UTO MHe HeMMETCHA HM He CIMTCA, 

3a TO, 4TO B Nepegayax 3arpaHnua 
Tlepenaér mow G6natuyo crapuny, 

Cuntasa cBOMM JOJTOM H3BHHHUTBCA: 

«Mbi camu, 6e3 cormacbs...» — Hy HW HY! 

3a uro emé, — 6biITb MOXET, 3a XKEHY, 

Uto, Mou, He MOr Ha Halle MOAMaHHOM X%KeHMTbCA; 
Uro, Mo, ynpamMo sle3y B KancTpaHy 

UV ouenb He xOuy MATH KO ORY; 

Yro necHio Hanucan — Hw He OAHY — 

TIpo To, kak MbI KOrga-To Gunn cppuua, 
IIpo psgosoro, uTo Ha A30T BanHMTCA, 

A caM — HH CHOM HM JYXOM Mpo soliny. 
Kpuuyat, uTo @ y BMX yKpayl JyHy 

VM suro-nn6yab eumé yKpacTb He npemuny, 

VW neOpinmuy poronseT HeObinuua. 

He cnutca mMue. Hy Kak xe MHe He cnMTbCA?! 
Het, He comblocb, A pyKy NpoTAHYy 

VU 3apeujaHve KpecToM Mepeuepkuy, 

VU cam a He 3a6yay ocennteca, 

VM necuio Hanuuly — M He OfHy, — 

VB necHe TOM KOrO-TO NpoKAAHy, 

Ho B nosc He 3a6yny noKNOHMTECA 

Bcem Tem, KTO Hamucan, 4T06 a He CMe] OXKMTBCH. 
TIlyctb uamia ropbkaad — «A UX He OOMany. 


(Jo 
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1977 


1978) 


You can be picked clean — I swear it’s the purest truth, 
brothers — 

Look — those are your trousers, stolen by insidious Lie. 

Look — that is your watch, now worn by insidious Lie. 

Look — that is your horse that carries insidious Lie! 


1977 


** * 


I am awake, yet dream prophetic verses. 

I want to sleep, and swallow pills galore. 

No matter — I have taken bitter pills before: 
Organisations, institutions, persons — 

They’ve all declared on me a total war 

For my disturbing peace and quiet, and 

For my hoarse singing filling this whole land, 

For my disrepute and for my renown; 

For being impotent to keep me down; 

For my old ballads that come flitting 

On short-wave radio from abroad, 

With notices attached — I think, quite fitting — 
“Unauthorised by author...” Oh, my God! 

What else? It may well be my foreign wife. 

I should have married Soviet — done my duty. 
How dare I choose a foreign way of life? 

And, above all, how dare I to survive? 

They hate me for my songs about the years 

When we beat bloody hell out of the Fritzes, 

For writing songs of dogfights and of blitzes, 

Not having fought, or been anywhere near. 

They yell that I have pinched the moon, and will 
Find something else again, as valuable, to steal. 

So dirty lies keep chasing one another. 

With all these blots, I’ll soon be blotto, brother! 
No, I won’t drink myself to death — I will 

Tear up or just cross off my testament and will, 
And cross myself — God, bear with this offender! — 
And go on writing songs, with all my heart and skill, — 
And there’ll be those whom in my songs II! damn 
But also those to whom I'll homage render, 

All those who wrote to me that I dare not surrender. 
And though my cup be bitter, I'll be true to them. 


(Before 1978) 
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43 NOCBALUWEHHMH APY3bAM 


NAMATH BACHJINA WYKUIAHA 


Euje — HM XO10f0B, HM JIbAMH, 
Sema Tema, kpacHa KanMHa, — 
A B 3eMII0 ér emé OHH 

Ha Hosogesnubem MyXkunHa. 


TlomkHO 6bITb, OH NpHMeT He 3HaT, — 
Hapogey npa3sqHbia cyecnoBuT, — 
CmepTb Tex H3 Hac BCex Mpexje J0BHT, 
KTo noHnapouiky yMupat. 


Konb Tax, Makappiu, — He cnemn, 
Cnyctw Koukv, oc1a6b 3a2KMMBI, 
Tlepecuumu, nepennun, 
Tlepeurpan, — ocTraHbca 2XKMBbIM! 


Ho, B cné3bI MYXKHKOB BIOHAA, 

Ou nyo B XKMBOTe MOHEC, 

IIpunan k 3eMJle, Kak BepHbii néc... 
A paAXOM KYCT KaJIMHbI poc — 
Kanuuya Kpacuas Takas. 


CmepTb CaMbIX JIYYlIHxX HaMeyaeT — 
VM gpepraet no ofHomy. 

Tako naw 6pat ywén Bo Tbmy! — 
He no3yz0posns0ch emy, — 

He 6yiicTByeT mu He cKyuaeT. 


A 6pur 6bI «Pa3HH» B STOT rod... 
Hatypa rge? Oxera? Hapoun? 
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FROM DEDICATIONS TO FRIENDS 


IN MEMORY OF VASILY SHUKSHIN * 


The earth was warm, no frost, no ice, 
Bright-red were guelder-rose’s berries **. 
It seemed all wrong, when one of us 

in Novodevichye *** was buried. 


He did not know the signs, they say, 
But simple people know the menace: 
“Death goes for those of us in earnest 
Who play at death, and die in play.” 


If that is true — relax, Vasily, 
The real game is to survive. 

Film it again, and don’t be silly — 
Rewrite it all, and stay alive! 


But, driving grown-up men to tears, 
He hugged the dear earth as he bled, 
And looked up, fainting, nearly dead, 
Towards a guelder-rose bright-red — 
It was all red, it was so near... 


Death marks out but the best and pluckiest 
And plucks them out, one by one. 

Ah, what a man this time is gone 

In outer darkness, having run 

Clean out of luck in the earthly ruckus. 


This year, your Razin would be shot — 
You chose locations near Lake Naroch. 


* Vasily Shukshin — Vysotsky’s friend, film actor, director, and a 
superb realistic writer.— Tr. 

** Red Guelder-rose (lit. Guelder-rose Red) was the title of one 
of Shukshin’s films. The poem is full of allusions to it.— Tr. 

*** Novodevicheye — a cemetery on the grounds of the Novo- 
devichy Monastery in Moscow.— Tr. 
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Bcé — neukxu-naBoukn, Makappiu, — 
Takow TBOM MapeHb He XKHBET! 


Bot nocne BpéMeHHOM 3aMHHKHK 
Pok npouegua uepe3 ry6y: 
«CHaTb co ckynactoro Ta6y — 
3a TO, 4TO OH BUAAaN B rpoby 
Bce naHMxvgbl M NOMHHKH. 


Toro, c 6ombui0H AyuIOI B Tene 

.W c TaxKKuM rpy30M Ha rop6y, — 
Ur06 ve ucnbiTprBan cypboy, — 
B3aTb YTpoM TéMeHbKHM C MocTesH!» 


WY nocne HenpemenHon 6ann, 

Unct nepeg Gorom uv TBepé3, 
Bapyr 83a 4a yMep OH BCepbé3 — 
PewmTenbHei, ueM Ha 9Kpane. 


What was that other film, Makarych *? 
There Lives a Lad — but he does not. 


After a second’s hesitation 

Fate angrily let loose a yell: 

“Come on, let’s close in for the kill — 
The fellow said he’d see in hell 

All requiems and lamentations. 


Him with the soul so great and warming, 
And on his back a load so great, 

That he might no more tempt his fate — 
Drag from the warm bed in the morning!” 


After a steam-bath, like all honest ** 
Folks, clean and sober before God, 

He up and died, like someone shot, 

Not on the screen this time — in earnest. 


1974 


* Makarych — Shukshin’s patronymic (Vasily Makarych). This 
is a curious Russian form of address combining respect and fa- 
miliarity.—Tr. 

** See comment on Vysotsky’s song Bath-hut.— Tr. 


«A KOPA-TO YMPY...» 


KOHM TIPHBEPEJJINBbIE 


Bgonb o6ppipa, mo-Hag mponacTbi, Mo camMomy no kpalo 
A KoHeH cBOMX HaraHKowW cTeralo, MOrOHAto... 

Yro-To Bo3—yxy MHe Maso — BeTep MblO, TYMaH rota, — 
Uyto c ru6enbHbIM BOCTOproM: Nponagato, mponazat! 


UyTb momMeyieHHee, KOHH, 4YTb NOMeVIeHHee! 

Bor Tyrylo He cayuiaite naeTb! 

Ho 4TO-TO KOHH MHe MOoNanHcbh NpHBepesIHBbIe — 
VW poxXKUTb He ycnen, MHe ZONMeTb He ycneTb. 


A kouemw wanovw, 
A kylleT fono1w — 
XoTb MIHOBeHbe ellé MOCTOIO 
Ha Kpaio... 


Cruny © — MeHA MyUIMHKOM yparaH cMeTET Cc 1af0HH, 

VB caHaAX MeHA ranonoM NOBIeKyT MO cHery yTpoM, — 

Bbi Ha War HETOPOMIMBbIN Mepewf~HTe, MOM KOHH, 

XOTb HeEMHOrO, HO MposnTe MyTb K NMocneqHeMy mpniocTy! 


UyTb nmomMewieHHee, KOHH, 4yTb NOMesIeHHee! 

He yka34HKH BaM KHYT H IUIeTb. 

Ho 4T0-TO KOHM MHe NoManvch NpHBepeIMBbIe — 
VW f7OxNTb He ycnen, MHe OMeTb He ycreTb. 


A Konew Hanow, 
A kyM@ieT Zonow — 
XOTb MrHOBeHbE elllé NOCTOIO 
Ha Kpaio... 


Mbi ycnem: B rocTH k Bory ue 6bipaeT ono3szannit, — 
YUTo % TaM aHreJibI NOWT TaKHMH 3JIbIMH rom0CaMH?! 
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“I AM SURE I WILL DIE...” 


UNRULY HORSES * 


Along the chasm’s edge, upon the precipice’s brink 

I urge my horses onward, I coerce them, whiplash flying. 

I'm somehow short of breath, I gulp the air, the wind I 
drink... 

I'm gripped with mortal ecstasy: I’m dying, oh, I’m dying! 


Slower, slower, oh my horses, slowly run, slowly run! 
Pay no heed to the lash’s taut thong. 

The horses that fell to my lot are unruly ones... 

I've not lived out my life, I can’t finish my song. 


I’ll water my horses, 
I'll sing some more verses — 
Yet a moment I'll stand on the brink 
ere I sink. 


Pll perish: from its outstretched hand the frenzied 
wind will blow me, 
At a gallop through the morning snow my sleigh’s drawn 
helter-skelter. 
Be patient, patient, wayward horses, make the journey slowly, 
And delay if but a while before we reach the final shelter. 


Slower, slower, oh my horses, slowly run, slowly run! 
You don’t serve the whip or the thong. 

The horses that fell to my lot are unruly ones... 

I’ve not lived out my life, I can’t finish my song. 


I'll water my horses, 
I'll sing some more verses — 
Yet a moment I’ll stand on the brink 
ere I sink. 


It’s all over: guests to God cannot delay until the morrow. 
But why then should the angels’ voices sound so harsh 
and hoarse? 


* © Soviet Leterature, 1988, No. 10. 
Translated by Kathryn Hamilton. 
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Vinu 9TO KOJOKOAbYMK BeCb 3alléCA OT pbiqaHHh, 
Vinuw « Kpwuy KOHsM, 4TOO He HecCaM Tak 6bICTpO caHH?! 


Uytb nomMefieHHee, KOHH, 4YTb MOMeAIeHHee! 
YMoOs1A1I0 BAC BCKaub He JieTeTb! 

Ho 4To-To KOHM MHe NOManHch NpHBepeAIMBbIe... 
Konb OX%KMTb He ycnen, Tak xoTa 6bl — oneTb! 


A konen Hanon, 
A KylleT fono1w — 
XOTb MIHOBeHbe ellé NOCTOIO 
Ha kpaio... 


1972 


NAMATHHK 


A npw x*«H3HH Gb pOCcmbIM HM CTPOMHBIM, 
He 6oszca HM CnOBa, HM Nya. 

VB MpHBbIuHbIe paMKH He J1e3, — 

Ho c Tex mop, Kak CU4MTalOCb NOKOMHbIM, 
Oxpomusim MeHs M COrHysH, 

K npenectany npu6us axwmiec. 


He cTpaxHyTb MHe rpaHMTHOrO Msca 
Vsue BbITalIMTb 43 NOCTaMeHTa 
AxwiecoBy 3Ty NATY, 

WU xenesnpie pé6pa Kapxaca 

Méprso cxBayeHbI Cc0eM WleMeHTa, — 
Tonbko cynoporn no xpe6ry. 


A xBanwsica KOCOW caxkKeHblO — 
Hate cmeppre! — 

A He 3Han, YTO NOABEprHych cy*KeHbIO 
Tlocne cmeptu, — 

Ho 8 NpyMBbluHbie paMKM «A BCaxKeH — 
Ha cnop s6uam, 

A KOcylO HepOBHY!WO CaxKeHb 
Pacnpsamum. 


Vc mens, Korga B3A1 A Za yMep, 


2KuBO Macky MOCMepTHYWO CHAJIN 
PactoponHbie wWieHbI CeMbH, — 
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Is it but the harness bell that jangles wildly out of sorrow, 
Or do I harangue the horses to slow down their hectic 
course? 


Slower, slower, oh my horses, slowly run, slowly run! 
I implore you, don’t gallop headlong! 

The horses that fell to my lot are unruly ones... 

I’ve not lived out my life, yet I’d finish my song. 


I'll water my horses, 
I'll sing some more verses — 
Yet a moment I’ll stand on the brink 
ere I sink. 


1972 


THE MEMORIAL * 


When I lived I was straight and stout-hearted, 
I feared neither the word nor the bullet, 

And I scorned all the usual ways. 

But now that this life I’ve departed 

They’ve made me all crippled and crooked, 
With “Achilles” inscribed on the base. 


I can’t shake off this granite flesh from me, 
From the monument’s plinth even more so 
I can’t wrench this Achillean heel. 

A layer of cement presses numbly 

The iron ribcage supporting my torso — 
Spinal spasms are all that I feel. 


I boasted fine shoulders, none broader. 
Gauge their breadth! 

I'd no inkling I'd face the recorder 
After death. 

But I’ve been forced back into line. 
Straight they set 

Those uneven broad shoulders of mine 
For a bet. 


I had no sooner died than my kindred, 
The most efficient and quick ones, 
Came and moulded a mask of my face. 


* © Soviet Literature, 1988, No. 10. 
Translated by Kathryn Hamilton. 
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VM sve 3Halo, KTO HX HadOyMua, — 
Tombko c runca BYMCTyIO cTecasM 
A3HaTCKHe CKYJIbI MOH. 


Mie Takoe He MHHJIOCb, He CHHJIOC, 
VM scuntan A, TO MHe He rpo3Hs10 
Oxa3aTbcA BCeX MePTBbIX MepTBeH, — 
Ho nmopepxHocTb Ha cylenke JOCHHAaCb, 
UW MorHabHOWO CKYKOM CKBO3HJ10 

U3 6e33y60H yabi6Ku Moen. 


A mp X*H3HH He Kay TeM, KTO XHIJHbIM, 
B mactw nazeu, 

TMonzxonmpume c MepKonw o6bluHOM — 
OtctTynanucb, — 

Ho no cHATHM MacKH NOCMeprHOn — 
TyT *e B BaHHOH — 

Tpo6opmMk nogoulen KO MHe C MepKOoit 
TepesaHHon. 


A NoToM, No npowecTtsuu rofza — 
Kak BeHell Moero HCnpaBieHbA — 
Kpenko c6uTbii 2HTOH MOHYMeHT 
TIpH OrpoMHOM CKOMieHbM Haposa 
Orxpbizanu nog 6oppoe nexbe, — 
Tlog Moé — c HaMarHH4eHHbIX JIeHT. 


TuHuIMHa HafO MHOM packoONach — 
M3 AMHaMHKOB XJIBIHYJIH 3BYKH, 

C Kpbll yfapHsi HanpaBieHHbIM cBeT, — 
Mow oTuadHbeM COpBaHHbIM ros0c 
CospeMeHHbie cpeycTBa HayKH 
TIpespatwuim B NpHATHBIM caper. 


A Heme, B NOKpbiBano ynpaATaH, — 
Bce tam 6yzem! — 

A opan B TO xe BpeMA KaCTpaTOM 
B yum s1008M. 

Caspau caepuyiu — Kak « Oo6yxKeH, — 
Hate, cmeppte! — 

Heyxeau taxol A BaM HyXKeH 
Tlocne cmeptu?! 


Komangopa warn 3/IbI WM ryJkH. 

A peuiman: kak BO BpeMeHH OHOM — 
He npoutucb 14, NO NaMTaM 3BeHA? — 
VU wapaxnyamcb TOANbI B NpoysKn, 
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And I’ve no idea who recommended 
That they take off my high Asian cheekbones, 
But they scraped them away without trace. 


I never remotely suspected 

Or entertained even a thought of 

My ending up deader than dead. 

But they smoothed down the mask to correct it 
And death’s tedious blandness smiled out of 
The toothless grin in my head. 


When I lived I would not put my hand out 
To the sharks. 

They were scared to apply common standards 
To my work. 

But, to measure my corpse for the coffin, 
As his tool 

The mortician used only a rough one, 
A wood rule. 


And now, a year after my burial, 

As the crown of their work to adjust me, 
They’ve gathered a huge crowd to gape, 
And unveiled their fine solid memorial 
To the sound of loud singing and lusty — 
My singing, recorded on tape. 


The loudspeakers blare out the music, 
Their din bursting in on my stillness; 

From the rooftops the spotlight beams glare. 
The marvels of modern acoustics 

Have reduced to a saccharine shrillness 

My voice that was hoarse with despair. 


I lie speechless, for so we’re all fated, 
In my shroud. 

Yet I hear myself bawling, castrated, 
To the crowd. 

My shroud is torn off — how reduced I am! 
Gauge my breadth! 

Like this how can I be of use to them 
After death? 


The Commandant’s steps were sepulchral! 

I resolve, why can’t I, as of yore, then, 

Walk abroad with a dull ringing tread? 

In the alleys the scattered crowds skulk while, 
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Korga BbIppa A HOry CO CTOHOM 
VM ocpinanicb KaMHH C MeHA. 


Hakpenuica a — ron, 6e306pa3en, — 
Ho wu nmagasn — sBblie3 H3 KOK, 
Hotsanysca x®ene3HOM KIIOKOM, — 

VU, korga yxke rpoxHysica Ha3eMb, 

W3 pa3o0gpaHHbIx pynopos Bce xe 
IIpoxpunen a noxoxe: «Kusonl» 


1973 


PAMCKHE ABJIOKU 


SA korga-ro yMpy — MbI KOrfa-TO Bceryja yMHpaeM,— 

Kak 6bI Tax yragfaTb, uT06 He caM — U4TOObI B CNMHY HO2KOM: 
Y6ueuubix wWaaAT, oTnesaloT vu OanyloT paem,— 

He ckaxky npO XXMBbIX, 2 NOKOMHMKOB MbI Gepex.ém. 


B rpa3b yiaplo AMUOM, 3aBamiocb NOKpacmBee HaGoK — 

VW yaapuT pyuia Ha BOpOBaHHbIX KAM4aX B ramon. 

B aupubix palickux cafax HaGepy G6reqHO-po30BbIxX 670K... 
Kanb, campi cropoxat 4 cTpersioT 6e3 npomaxa B 1100. 


Iipuckakanu — risky — Mpeq ouamu He palcKoe 4TO-TO: 
Hepogzsumit nyctTeipp “ cnmomHoe HHUTO — Gecnpenen. 
VU cpean HMyero BO3BbILIaIHCb JMTbIe BOpOTa, 

VU orpomubid aTan — TbhICAY NATb — Ha KOJIeCHAX CHAE. 


Kak pxxaHéT kOpeHHoM! AS CMHMpHs ero aCKOBbIM CJIOBOM, 
Ha penbu “43 MOYan ene BbIqpan MH rpHBy 3amén. 
Cefosnachii cTapuK CAIMWKOM fONTO BO3HJICA C 3aCOBOM — 
UW xpaxten w Bopyan, HK He CMOr OTBOPHTb — H yllles. 
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Having wrested my foot out before them, 
My shattered stone fetters I shed. 


I pitch forward, stripped bare, and disfigured, 
And, falling, I strain every tendon 

To extend my iron claw of a limb. 

As I crash, from each sound-cracked loudspeaker 
My choked voice is heard, the air rending: 

“It seems I’m alive still!” I scream. 


1973 


APPLES OF PARADISE 


I am sure I will die, for we all of us die — that’s been proven, 
But I’d rather be knifed than die peacefully in my own bed. 
Murdered men are indulged, and provided with passes to 
heaven: 
We may care for the living, but take better care of the dead. 


I will drop in the mud in good cinema style when it happens, 
And my soul will drive two stolen horses, two lame jades 

uphill. 

In the Garden of Eden I’ll want to pick rosy-cheeked apples... 

But the gardens are guarded, and guards’ orders are, ‘Shoot 

to kill.” 


Whoa, horses! What’s this? Was it worth all the living and 
dying? 

Just a vast barren nothing, no gardens, no flowers, no trees. 
In the middle of nothing rose bleak-looking gates of cast-iron, 
And a party of convicts, some five thousand, stood on their 
knees *. 


How my wild thill-horse shied! But I patted him, and cleaned 

his fetlocks, 

And I plaited his mane, and explained it was no use to neigh. 
The grey-haired gateman wrestled suspiciously long with 

the gate lock — 

He kept grunting and grumbling, and gave up, and stumbled 

away. 


* This is a familiar picture from the times of Stalin’s terror: 
a transport of prisoners would be made to go down on their knees 
and crawl, to prevent escape attempts, as during en- and detrain- 
ment.—Tr. 
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VM sw3MyyeHHbIM 10, He H3asl HH e€AMHOrO CTOHA, 

JIuulb Ha KOPTOUKM BApyr Cc OHEMEBUIMX KOJIeH Mepece.. 
3necb ManuHa, 6paTBa,— Hac BCTpeyalOT MaJIMHOBbIM 3BOHOM! 
Bcé sepHyocb Ha KPpyr, H pacnaATbId Hay KpyromM BHCeL. 


Bcem Ham 6nara nofai, fa w MHOrO mM TpeGoBan & G6nar?! 
Mue — 4706 6bimm Apy3bs, Ja *xena — uTOObI Mana Ha rpo6,— 
Hy a # yx ana Hux HaGepy GnenHO-po30BbIX AGNOK... 

XKanb, cagbl cropoxatT vw cTperstoT 6e3 mpomaxa B 106. 


A y3Han crapwka no cye3amM Ha Wekax ero ApaGubIx: 
Sto Métp Csaatow# — ox anoctoan, a a — ocToson. 

Bot M KYUIM-cagbl, B KOMX MpOpBa MOPOXKeHbIX AONOK... 
Ho cagpi cropoxat — u yOuT « Ge3 mpomaxa B 106. 


VW nornan © Kone mpoub oT MecT 3THX THONbIX HM 3A67bIX,— 
Kou MpocaT oBcy, HO M A 3aKYCHI yaHa. 

Boob o6pbipa c KHYTOM NO-Hag MponacTbo nma3yxy *AGn0K 
Tna te6a © Be3y: ThI MeHA M M3 pan Kana! 
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Korga « oTNoW 4H oTHIrpal, 

Yem kKOHUy A, Ha 4YEM — He yrayaTb. 
Ho sMuIb OHO HaBepHAKa A 3HaIO — 
Mue 6yneT He xoTeTbca yMupaTp! 


TlocaxeH Ha JMTYIO Wenb novéTa, 
Vs 3nenbsa crapbl MHe He NO 3y6am... 
3%! Kto cryunt B AyOosbie BopoTta 
KocTsuikaMv 0 KOBaHbIM CKO6aM?! 


Orseta Het. Ho Tam CTOST, A 3HalO. 
Komy He Tak CTpallHbl WenHble MCbI,— 
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And the grey worn-out crowd, it did not give a groan or 
a murmur, 
Only shifted a little on knees grown dead numb in the frost. 
“Hear the ringing of bells? What a life, brother,” 
sighed a newcomer. 
It had all come full circle, again someone moaned on 
the cross. 


I do not want too much — though you mustn’t say that I 

am hapless — 
Just my friends and my wife, let her fall on the coffin 

and wail. 

In the Garden of Eden I’ll pick them some rosy-cheeked 
apples, 
Though the gardens are guarded, and guards’ orders are, 
“Shoot to kill.” 


Now I know this old man by the tears that he sheds as he 
grumbles: 

That’s St Peter, he can let me pass through the gate, 
if he will. 
Here’s the Garden of Eden, with millions of frozen apples, 
But the gardens are guarded, and they’ve started shooting 
to kill. 


So I gallop away, from the cold wretched hell-hole I hasten. 
Though the horses are tired, I can’t stop, I’m running amuck. 
I am bringing you apples, I lash at the jades, I am racing — 
From the Garden of Eden you’re waiting for me to come 

back. 


1978 
* * * 


How I will end, when I have sung my fill, 

I cannot say, nor will I even try. 

There is one thing, though, that I know full well: 
I want to live — and [ will hate to die. 


I’m on a chain, the steel chain of esteem, 
The links of fame are too strong for my teeth. 
Who’s there? Who’s rapping on a hasp of steel 
In oaken gates — a herald of more grief? 


No answer — but I know who’s standing there. 
A watchdog they would simply kick aside. 
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VU Bot Hag M3roporblO 3aMeualo 
SHaKOMBIM CepM OTTOYeHHOM KOCBI. 


..A nepetpy cepeOpaHbit omeniHHk 

VU 30n0Tyo Wenb Neperppi3y, 
Tlepemaxuy 3a60p, sopsycb B peneiHuk, 
Tlopsy 6oxa — u Bbidery B rpo3y! 


1973 


Above the fence, I see up in the air 
Familiar outlines of a sharpened scythe. 


I'll twist my neck out of the silver collar 

Or I'll bite through the gold-encrusted chain, 

I’ll clear the fence, fall on a thorn and holler, 
Rip up my sides, and fly through wind and rain! 


1973 


«JMOBJIIO TEBA CEAYAC...» 


BAJIJIAA O JIIOBBU 


Korga soga BcemupxHoro notona 
Bepuy.iacb BHOBb B rpaHnupi Geperos, 
U3 newb yxo_aulero noToKa 

Ha cywly THxo BHIGpanacb JIio6oBb — 
VU pacrsopuwacb B BO3AyXe 0 cpoKa, 
A cpoka 6bIm0 — copok copokos... 


VW suymaku — ewe Takne ecTb — 
BapixaloT NOAHOM rpyoblo STy CMeCcb, 

VW uw Harpay He XZyT, HX Haka3aHba,— 
U, ayMas, 4TO AWWAT MpocToO Tak, 

Oun BHeE3aNHO nonafaloT B TAaKT 
Takoro xe — HepoBHOoro — [bIXaHbs. 


A nora sno6sénHpm noctrenwo — 
TlycTb mowT BO cHe HM HasBy!.. 

A ppuy, u 3nawuT — a T0610! 
A mo6m0, u 3HaunT — « 2xKuBy! 


VM muoro 6yfeT cTpaHcTBH M CKMTaHHH: 
Crpana Jlio6pu — penukasn cTpana! 

Mc ppiyapet cBaonx — WIA MCNbITaHHh — 
Bcé cTpoxke cTaHeT CNpauIMBaTb OHa: 
Ilotpe6yer pa3myk wm paccTrosHni, 

JIMWIMT MOKOA, OTAbIXa HM CHa... 


Ho scnatTb GesymueB He MOBOpOTHT, 

Ouxuw yxKe cornacHbl 3annaTutp: 

Jlio6o weno — M xKH3HbIO 6bI pHcKHY.1M,— 
Yro6pi He AaTb nopsaTb, yTo6 coxpaHHTb 
Bonwe6uHyt0 HeEBHAMMy!O HHT, 

Kotopylo Mex HMMM NpOoTAHyJIN. 


A nona suo61éHHpIM noctenwo — 
IlycTb nowt BO CHe HM HasBy!.. 

A gpuy, w 3HawnT — a 106m! 
A mo6sw, u 3Haunt — a x«KuBy! 
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I LOVE YOU HERE AND NOW 


A BALLAD ABOUT LOVE 


When the Flood’s waters started to abate 

And waves ceased over all the earth to roam, 

Love crawled ashore, bedraggled and sedate, 

Out of the muddy whirlpools and the foam, 

And vanished into thin air to await 

Its time — though who could say when it would come? 


There are some people — very funny creatures — 
Who will breathe deeply of this heady mixture, 
Expecting no reward, nor bent on grieving, 
Without a thought for anything sublime, 

They suddenly begin to breathe in time 

With someone else’s quick, uneven breathing. 


I’ll make lovers’ beds of fields and groves, 
Let them sing, awake and in their sleep!.. 
I am breathing, that means I’m in love! 
I’m in love, and that means I’m alive! 


There will be years of wandering through hills 
And valleys, for the Land of Love is vast. 

It'll put its knights through rigorous ordeals 

To test their love, to see how it will last. 

It'll call for distances and silences, it will 
Deprive them of their sleep and quiet and rest... 


You cannot drive the madmen back — they say, 
Just name the price, and we will promptly pay. 
They'll pay the highest price — they'll risk their 

lives 
To keep the thread from breaking, to prevent 
The magic golden thread from being rent — 
The flimsiest and the strongest of all ties. 


I'll make lovers’ beds of fields and groves, 
‘Let them sing, awake and in their sleep!.. 
I am breathing, that means I’m in love! 
I’m in love, and that means I’m alive! 


Ho muorux 3axne6HyBUIMXxcA s1060BbI0 
He 0KpHunuibcaA — CKOAbKO HM 308K. 
Vm cueT BexyT MOuBa M NyCTOCAOBEe, 
Ho 9ToT cyueT 3aMeleH Ha KpOBH. 

A MbI MOCTaBHM CBe¥M B M3OJ10Bbe 
Morn6umx oT HeBvigzaHHon 1106BH... 


VW pzyuiam ux gano 6pomutb B UBeTax, 

Mx ronocaM faHO CIMBaTbCA B TAKT, 

Vs peyHocTbiO AbIWIaTb B OHO AbIxXaHbe, 

VW scTpeTuTbca — co B3f0X0M Ha ycTax — 
Ha xpynkux nepenpaBax HM MOCTAaXx, 

Ha y3kux mepekpécTkax MMpo3aHbs. 


Crexui petep n30paHHbIx NbAHMA, 


C nor c6usan, 43 MepTBbIX BOCKpelan, — 


Tloromy utTo ecam He mo6un — 
3HauMT, HM He XKM, M He Abluan! 


*- * *& 


Jlio6m0 te6s celiac, 
He TaHHO — HamoKa3,— 
He nocze u He Oo B ny4ax TBOMX Cropalo; 
Has3ppif, HIM CMeSCb, 
HO A m0OmO0 ceiiuac, 


A B NpouwioM — He xouy, a B OyfzyuieM — He 3Hal0. 


B npomenmem — «a m106nu» — 
neyanbHee MOF, 


Bcé HexHOe BO MHe GeckpbIINT HM CTpeHOXKUT,— 


XOTA NOIT NOITOB roBOpH: 
«A Bac m06u1: moG6osb ele, 6bITh MOXET...» 


Tak rosopst o 6pomleHHoM, OTUBeTIIEM, 


VB 39TOM XKaOCTb CCTb HM CHHCXOMMTEIbHOCT, 


Kak K cBeprHyToMy c TpOHa KOpont, 
EcTb B 3TOM cOoxKasieHbe 06 yulenuieM, 


Crpemuenbe, rae yTepaHa CTPeMHTebHOCTD, 


Mi kak 6pI HemoBepbe K «A 10610». 
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1975 


But oh, how many lovers must have choked 

On love, and hear no calls, however loud! 

They figure in malicious idle talk, 

Their names, though, should be written down in blood, 
And we'll light candles for the hearts that broke, 

That loved not wisely, and were too well loved... 


Their souls will wander among flowers, their song 
Will fly to heaven in heavenly unison, 

They’ll breathe eternity, as if reciting verse, 

And with a sigh for hapless golden dreams, 
They’ll meet on bridges across timeless streams, 
On narrow crossroads of the universe. 


Fresh winds cheered the chosen like strong 
mead, 
Raised them from the dead, and turned their 


head; 
lived, 


If you have not loved —you have not 
If you have not loved — you have been dead! 


* * * 


I love you here and now, 
not secretly — for show; 
I’m burning in your rays — neither before nor after. 
I do not want the past, 
the future I don’t know. 
I love you here and now, with tears and with laughter. 


“T loved you” is so sad, 

it’s colder than the dead, 
All tenderness in me it will hamstring and kill,— 
Although it was the poet of poets who said, 
“T loved you once: that love, perhaps, is still —’* 


They speak thus of the faded and the lost, 
There’s pity here, a touch of condescension, 
As for a king long from the throne removed. 
There is a mild regret here for the past, 

A longing slightly marred by apprehension, 
A sort of faint distrust towards “I love.” 


1975 


* This is the first line of an immortal octet by Pushkin.—7r. 
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Jliw6n10 Te6a Tenepb — 

6e3 naten, 6e3 notepb. 
Mod Bek CTOMT ceuiuac — A BeH He Nepepexy! 
Bo 6pemsa, 6 npodosKeHue, Tenepb — 
A npowwbim ve ably wu 6ynzyuMM He Opexy. 


Iipuazy uv BOpog wv BniaBb 
kK Te6e — xoTb oGe3rnaBb! — 
C wensamm na Horax MC rMpaAMM nO nyzy,— 
TbI TOMBKO NO OWIMOKe He 3aCTAaBb, 
Yt06 nocne «a m06n10» po6aBna a «nH G6yzy>. 


Ecrb ropeub B 3TOM «6ymy»>, KaK HM CTpaHHo, 
TloggenaHHaa nognuch, yeppoTounHa 

VU 1a3 QA OTCTyNMeHbA Mpo 3anac, 
BecupeTHbii A] Ha C€aMOM He CTaKaHa 

UV, cnoBHo HacTosWwemy nowéunHa,— 
CoMHeHbe B TOM, ¥TO «AH 0610» celiac. 


CmoTpio dpaHuy3cKHM COH 
c o6uaMem Bpemén, 
Tne 8 6ynyuiem — He Tak, H B NpouwioM — no-~zpyromy 
K nosopHomy cTon6y « npursoxyéH, 
K Gapbepy BbiI3BaH A — A3bIKOBOMy. 


AX, Pa3HOCTb B A3bIKaX, — 

He mo0%KeHbe — Kpax! 
Ho Bbixog MbI BABOéM NOMLIeEM — HM OOpsLieM. 
Jho6m0 Te6s vw B CIOKHbIX BPeMeHaX — 
VU 8 6ynyuiem, 4 B NpouwoM HacTosueM! 


1972 


I love you here and now, 

without a stain or loss. 
This is my day and age — I shall not slash my veins! 
At present, during, now and in the course — 
The future leaves me cold, the past won’t come again. 


I'll swim or wade or crawl 
to you — then come what may!— 
Lugging my fetters and a heavy yoke. 
Cut off my head, but never make me say 
“T shall” after “I love”, please, not even in joke. 


About “I shall” there’s bitterness, alas, 

It’s like a forgery, or some such disgrace, 
A hatch to use when it suits you to go, 
Clear poison at the bottom of the glass; 

A slap in honest present tense’s face, 

A twinge of doubt about “I love you” now. 


My French dream makes no sense, 
I struggle with each tense, 
The future is all wrong, and in the past I stammer. 
I’m pilloried, it seems, in every sense. 
I’m locked behind the barrier of grammar. 


This barrier, I guess, 
is worse than any fence. 
But we shall seek and find 
a way from this impasse. 
I love you, dear, in every blessed tense — 
Even the future, and the compound past! 


1972 


NOCJIETHEE CTAXOTBOPEHHE 


WM cuu3y nég nu cBepxy — Malocb Mexyzy,— 
Iipo6uTb 2H Bepx wb mpobypaBuTb HH3? 
KonueuHo — BCIMIbITb MH He TEPATh HafexKDy, 
A TaM — 3a fe0 B OXKMAaHbe BH3. 


Jlé, Hao MHOW, HaVIOMKCb HM TpecHH! 
A Becb B NOTY, Kak MaXapb OT COXH. 
Bepuycb k Te6e, Kak Kopa6am M3 NecHH, 
Bcé noMHA, fake cTapple cTHXH. 


Mue MeHbule MomyBeka — cOpoK Cc AMUIHKM,— 

A x%«uB, TOO HM rocnofoM xpaHHM. 

Mue ecTb uTO cneTb, npescTaB mepey, BCeBbILIHHM, 
Mue ecTb 4eM onpaBfaTEca nepes, HMM. 


1980 


THE LAST POEM 


* * * 


Ice down below, ice up above — I freeze between. 
Drill through the bottom, or ram through the top? 
There’s always hope — I’ll surface in the end, 
Then wait for visas, plugging at my job. 


Above me, ice will break up with a bang. 
I’m sweating like a ploughman and his horse. 
I shall return, like those ships in the song *, 
Remembering it all, even old verse. 


I’m half my age — a little way past forty. 
I’m living, thanks to God and you, my wife. 
I have a lot to sing to the Almighty. 

I have my songs to justify my life. 


1980 


* The reference is to ‘Anchored Ships Lie in Port...”, which 


is in the present collection.— Tr. 


VYSOTSKY ON HIS WORK 


FROM A 1970 QUESTIONNAIRE 


Your favourite prose writer: Mikhail Bulgakov. 

Your favourite poet: Bella Akhmadulina. 

Your favourite actor: Mikhail Yanshin. 

Your favourite actress: Zinaida Slavina. 

Your favourite theatre, play and director: The Taganka 
Theatre, The Living, Yuri Lyubimov. 

Your favourite film and film director: City Lights, Charlie 

Chaplin. 
Your favourite sculptor and sculpture: Rodin, The 
Thinker. 

Your favourite painter and picture: Kuindzhi,Moonlight. 

Your favourite composer, musical piece, and song: 
Chopin, Study No. 12, the song The Sacred War. 

The countries you are sympathetic to: Russia, Poland, 
France. 

The ideal man: Marlon Brando. 

The ideal woman: That’s a secret. 

The person you hate: Not too many of them, but the list is 
significant. 

The person that is dearest to you: Can’t say at present. 

The most remarkable historical personality: Lenin, Gari- 

baldi. 

The historical personality that is repulsive to you: 
Hitler and his camarilla. Mao. 

The most outstanding person of the present times: I don’t 
know of any. 

Who is your friend? Valery Zolotukhin. 

What do you love him for? If one knows what one loves 
someone for, that’s not love, that’s just a fine relation- 
ship. 

What is friendship, do you think? It’s when you can 
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tell someone everything, even the most repugnant things, 
about oneself. 

The traits characteristic of your friend: Tolerance, 
wisdom, unobtrusiveness. 

The favourite traits in a person: Ability to feel and act 
like one possessed (in a good cause only). 

Repugnant character traits: Stupidity, mediocrity, base- 
ness. 

Your distinctive traits: The friends will say. 

What do you lack? Time. 

What sort of person do you think you are? All sorts. 

What do you like life for? What life? 

Your favourite colour, flower, scent, sound: White, 
carnation, the scent of sun-bleached hair, the sound of 
church bells ringing. 

What do you want to achieve in life? I want to be 
remembered, and to be allowed to go everywhere. 

What would your gift to your beloved be if you were 
omnipotent? Another life. 

What would give you the most joy? Hamlet’s first 
night. 

What would be a tragedy? Loss of voice. 

What was the reason for feeling fine the last time you 
felt fine? Just a good mood. 

What made you grieve the last time? Everything. 

Your favourite dictum: “We'll sort it out.” V. Vysotsky. 

A phrase that’s characteristic of you only: We'll sort it 
out. 

What would be the first thing you’d do if you became the 
head of state? Cancel the censorship. 

What would be the first thing you’d do if you became a 
millionnaire? I'd throw a party. 

Your hobbies: Poetry and lighters. 

Your favourite spot in your favourite city: Samotyoka, 
Moscow. 

Your favourite football team: No favourite football team. 

Your dream: Of a better life. 

Are you happy? Sometimes. 

Why? Just so. 

Do you want to be great, and why? | want to and I shall. 
Why? Well, I ask you! 


June 28, 1970 
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The circumstances of filling in the questionnaire by 
Vysotsky are described by Anatoly Menshchikov, the 
author of the questionnaire who was at the time a scene- 
shifter at the Taganka Theatre. 


His responses were not hasty or unconsidered: Vysotsky 
“worked” on the questionnaire for four hours — in the 
breaks between the plays. On that night, The Fallen and 
the Living and The Antiworlds were on, and Vysotsky 
played in both. I brought the questionnaire to Vysotsky; 
it was a sort of ledger with the questions glued on at the 
side. He snatched it up, full of curiosity: “How long is it 
until the beginning, about forty minutes? OK, time enough 
to fill it in...” When I came up to him before the 
beginning of the play and peered at what he had written 
over his shoulder, Vysotsky had answered just two ques- 
tions, the simplest ones, at that, those in the middle — 
about colours and scents, which did not call for much 
thought. During the performance of The Fallen and the 
Living, in which Vysotsky played Hitler, Chaplin and 
Gudzenko, I sidled up to him several times. Wearing 
now a soldier’s tunic, now the Chaplin gear, he kept 
working on the answers whenever he was not on stage... 
But he answered only four more questions until the 
end of the play. 

There is a short intermission between The Fallen... 
and The Antiworlds. All the actors and actresses skipped 
away to the refreshment room for a snack, but Vysotsky 
retreated to an empty make-up room. Sitting there, 
he plugged away at the questionnaire. Each time I dropped 
in, he would say, “It’s quite a job you’ve given me! 
I’m sweating at it like a slave...” He said it smiling 
slyly, and you could say he looked eager. Next time I 
peered over his shoulder, he rebuked me: “It isn’t 
nice to peer.” And he covered what he had written 
with his hand, like a schoolboy. 

After the performances, the questionnaire was not yet 
filled in. It was past eleven already. We had dismantled 
the sets. The only make-up room in which the light 
was still on was Volodya’s. He finished filling in the 
questionnaire in my presence, signed it, put in the date — 
28 June 1970, closed the ledger and said that he felt 
as if he had acted in ten performances running. 
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I was glad to see that Vysotsky had put so much of him- 
self into the answers. When I came home, I switched on 
the light and began reading, though it was quite late by 
then. To speak quite honestly, I was disappointed, 
damned disappointed! My impression was that the answers 
were much too simple. Indeed, already in those days 
Vysotsky was someone whom we worshipped, we followed 
him about like kittens follow their mother, and there he 
was, answering the questions so tritely: ‘“Kuindzhi, 
Moonlight.” Or: “Rodin, The Thinker.” 1 thought he 
would write “Godard”, or ‘Fellini’, I mean, one of the 
film directors. He did not write anything like that, although 
he knew them very well, he had seen and admired it 
all. 

The next day, Vysotsky sensed that I was disappointed, 
and asked, “Out with it. What was it you didn’t like?” 
I said frankly, “Your favourite song, The Sacred War. 
Of course it’s a fine patriotic song, but —” 

Here he looked at me with a kind of anguish and 
annoyance, and, putting his hand on my shoulder, said, 
“You puppy. When this song makes you feel creepy all 
over, you'll understand that I’m right. You’ll understand 
why I love it so much...’’* 

Time passed, and I realised how right he was. I also 
realised that his answers had been sincere. He was not af- 
raid to be himself, he did not show off, like many of 
us, naming fashionable idols. Moonlight and The Thinker, 
they impress everyone; as do the war songs. Other 
artists may come later that will make one think — but 
they come later. Vysotsky did not reject his first sensations, 
he did not betray them. The things that impressed 
him once remained with him forever. 


* The foreign reader is in much the same situation as the 
author of these memoirs, as far as the song in question is concerned. 
The postwar generations in this country see it as just another war 
song. The fact is, though, that it was written very soon after 
Hitler’s assault on the Soviet Union, and for those who went 
through, or just remember, the war, it is much more than a song — 
it is a symbol of the whole unending horror of those four years. 
Vysotsky speaks of his flesh creeping, but people are known to have 
had heart attacks on suddenly hearing it, long after the war. Inci- 
dentally, an English version of the song by the present translator 
appeared in The Great Patriotic War. 1941-1945, Planeta Publishers, 
Moscow, 1985.—Tr. 
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In 1978, when I no longer worked at the Taganka 
Theatre, I showed the questionnaire to Vysotsky again. 
He reread it carefully and said, obviously surprised: 
“How rum. I’ve nothing to add. Am I really stuck in 
the rut?” True, only eight years had passed since the 
filling in of the questionnaire; ordinarily, it is a short 
period of time, but not for Vysotsky. His time was much 
more compressed than other people’s: in a day, he did 
more than some other people managed in a year... 


FROM AN INTERVIEW TO THE LITERATURNAYA 
ROSSIY NEWSPAPER (1974) 


Who are your favourite writers and poets? 

Above all, Pushkin... 

Haven't we expressed our love for Pushkin, in recent 
years, much too often? 

How is it possible not to love Pushkin? One can be 
indifferent to poetry, in general, Pushkin included, but 
if poetry has a fascination for a person, that means 
Pushkin first and foremost. 

Of the modern poets, I like verse by Samoilov, 
Mezhirov, Slutsky, Yevtushenko, Akhmadulina, Vozne- 
sensky... 

How about prose? 

I like books by Fyodor Abramov, Vasily Belov, 
Boris Mozhayev — those whom we call ‘“‘village writers”. 
Also Vasil Bykov and Vasily Shukshin... 

Isn’t it very difficult to be the author of lyrics and 
music, and performer, all rolled into one? 

I don’t know if it is difficult or not. Never thought 
about that. In my view, this is in any case more natural 
than “triple” authorship of a song. 

Doesn't song-writing interfere with your work as an 
actor? Don't they create a sort of intrusive image of 
their author, which it is difficult to get rid of onstage 
and on the screen? 

I don’t think so. They are an integral part of me, 
they aren’t a hobby, it’s all very serious, no less serious 
than work at the theatre. 

Now you mention it, your hobby —? 

I have none. No time for hobbies. Except books, 
maybe — 

What’s your attitude to the critical articles about 
your songs which appreared several years ago? 

My songs, both in the early days and now, are very 
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personal, some of them were not intended for a broad 
public at all. I wrote them for myself, for my close 
friends, trying to find a new form of communicating 
to my coevals what concerns me most. 

It’s not very pleasant to be criticised, you know. Still, 
I now feel grateful to the authors of those articles, even 
though one of them analysed songs with which I had 
nothing to do whatsoever. At that time, I was only beginning 
to write songs; besides, the genre itself is fairly rare in 
this country. An exacting approach was therefore necessa- 
ry, and it may well be that it played a significant 
role in the fact that several of my records appeared. 
There were things which I had to reappraise, others 
I just could not accept, and still others made me recon- 
sider my positions. 


FROM AN INTERVIEW GRANTED TO THE 
PYATIGORSK TV STUDIOS (1979) 


What is the human failing that you are most ready to 
forgive? 

Physical weakness. 

And the failing that you do not forgive? 

There are many of these, and I would not like to list 
them all; above all, greed. And the absence of a clearcut 
position, which entails very many other shortcomings. 
A person without a clearcut position does not know what 
he wants to do with his life, he has no opinion of 
his own and cannot judge for himself, independently 
of others, he cannot make judgements on any subject, on 
persons, the meaning of life, you name it. This inability 
for independent thinking is both a misfortune and a defect. 

What qualities do you value in men? 

A combination of kindness, strength and _ intellect. 
Whenever I sign ‘my pictures for teenagers, I always 
write, “Grow up strong, intelligent and kind.” Just this 
combination. 

And what qualities in women do you appreciate? 

I'd write this: “Be intelligent, beautiful and kind.” 
And beauty isn’t just looks. 

If you weren’t Vysotsky, who would you like to be? 

Vysotsky. 

What question would you like to ask yourself? 

How many years, months, days and hours of creative 
work I have left... That’s the question I would like to 
ask myself, or rather that’s a question I’d like to know 
the answer to. _ 

What do you believe yourself to be? 

Just what I am. The combination of artistic genres and 
elements that I handle and try to synthesise, that’s what 
I am. It may well be that all of this will be named 
with one word some day in the future. I work on verse 
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more than on anything else, of course. It is mostly 
here that I have this thing that is called “inspiration”, 
which will come at night, alight on your shoulder, 
and whisper in your ear some time around six in the 
morning, when you have bitten the nails to the quick and 
believe that it’s all no good — and suddenly it will come. 
That’s it: above all, work on verse. 

As long as I live, as long as I think, I shall, of course, 
write poems, I shall write songs. When a song is worth- 
while, it can live longer, unlike a human being. A good 
person will worry and fret, and will die before his time. 
With songs, it’s the other way round: the more it is sung, 
the longer its life, the more it will live. 


SPEECHES AT CONCERTS: A MOSAIC 


On My Song Writing 


I write “author’s songs” *, and I believe them to be a 
specific genre. Generally speaking, they are not songs even 
but poems on a rhythmical base. A very long time ago I 
heard Bulat Okudzhava sing his songs, and I saw that 
lines of poetry which I had previously read with my eyes 
became much more effective when he sang them to a 
guitar. It may very well be any other musical instrument. 
For instance, at the beginning I tried singing to the piano 
and the accordion, because when I was a small boy my 
parents forced me to study music. I can only thank them 
now: in this way, I learned the ABC’s of music. But most 
people choose the guitar because it is the kind of a simple 
musical instrument which many can master. It is, of 
course, very difficult to learn to play the guitar as a virtuo- 
so but much easier to learn to play by ear an accompani- 
ment to one’s singing. 

I began with songs that were called by many street songs 
or even gutter songs, for some reason. I thus paid tribute 
to the urban romance, which by that time had been com- 
pletely forgotten. The people must have had a craving for 
this kind of simple, normal conversation in song, a craving 
for simple — not simplistic — human intonation. They 
were unsophisticated, those first songs, and the one and 
only flaming passion that informed them was man’s eternal 


* The term is a literal translation of the Russian avtorskaya 
pesnya. Other terms in use are “guitar song” and ‘“‘poem-song”, 
but ‘“‘author’s song” is perhaps the most precise since the songs 
in question are “the author’s” in every sense: music, lyrics, and 
performance.— Tr. 
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desire for the truth, his love for his friends, a woman, for 
his near and dear. It was all considerably changed and 
became much more complicated later, of course, but the 
essence remained the same. I believe that ‘“author’s 
songs” that we, several of us, are writing, is precisely 
this kind of talking to people — in the form of a song, of 
course. 

We are often reproved for simplifying the melodies, it is 
said that I, for instance, deliberately write primitive songs. 
It is deliberate, but not ostentatiously so. I simplified many 
melodies on purpose even in songs meant for films. I 
believed that nothing should interfere with the perception 
of the text, with the meaning, with that which I want to 
express. I wanted the songs to enter not only the ears but 
the souls as well, right from the beginning, and I wanted 
the person who would care to sing them for himself to 
be able to do so easily. 

Strange things have happened to “author’s songs” in this 
country: they have been called ‘tourists’ songs”, “amateur 
songs”, and what not, although all over the world “author’s 
songs” are on an equal footing with what we call “concert 
songs”. For instance, you watch TV programmes featuring 
Charles Aznavour, Gilbert Becaud, and other French 
chansonniers who write and sing precisely what we refer 
to as “author’s songs”. And no one doubts that such 
songs can be performed at concerts. On the contrary, 
they obviously offer great possibilities both for the authors 
and the people in the audience, for ‘‘author’s songs” 
are no more than the possibility for, and a manner of, 
communicating with people in a normal, natural con- 
versation. These songs call for a response from the audi- 
ence, they call for an interlocutor. It is in this sense an 
eternal art whose roots go back into remote past — to Ho- 
mer, the akyns, the troubadours... In Russia, too, singers 
wandered all over the land with their psalteries, singing 
songs and bylinas. In short, “‘author’s songs” have their 
history and their traditions. And my preference is for 
“author’s songs”, with their modest means, and I would not 
like to change anything about those means, although I had 
offers to perform with all kinds of ensembles, orchestras, 
etc. I do that sometimes when I record LPs, for it is 
important for this kind of songs to have the effect of the 
audience’s presence, which is quite difficult to achieve with 
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an LP; in this case, that effect must be replaced with 
something to create a background. 

I have never opposed “author’s songs” to those of the 
variety show. They are different genres, each with its mer- 
its and defects. A pop song will have, as a rule, an orches- 
tra with a powerful sound, a fine arrangement, a singer 
or singers with well-trained voices. I respect many of these 
singers. In this sort of songs, the emphasis is on perfor- 
mance and accompaniment, and if these are lifted, there’s 
no muscle left. There are concert songs without a trace of 
poetry or information. 


..You will please excuse my raising the hand all the 
time and interrupting your applause — there’s never 
enough time, and I always want to do as much as possible... 
Because of this, people spread all kinds of legends about 
me — they say I don’t like applause. That’s not so. I’m 
a normal person, and I respect your attitude. I could even 
say that I need you probably more than you need me here 
on the stage. Believe me, these meetings give me more 
than they give you. The point is that “author’s songs” 
give me a chance to tell you what worries me, what is of 
concern to me, that sort of thing. If I have someone to 
talk to, someone to share my ideas with, especially such 
a great crowd as here, you realise that that is my best 
reward. Not all people can enjoy this sort of experience, 
and I’ve been very lucky in this sense. I value these 
meetings very much, I love them, and try to inform my 
listeners as best I can. 

Generally speaking, when I began to write my songs, 
I had no idea I would write for such giant audiences as 
now — in great halls, palaces, and stadiums... In those 
days, my songs were intended for a narrow circle of 
very close friends. We were a bunch of students then, and 
there were some very interesting people in the crowd. 
Some of them, I’m sorry to say, are no longer with us — 
like the writer Vasily Shukshin and the film director 
Levon Kocharyan. We met nearly every day, and even 
lived together some eighteen months. I would come home 
after acting in some film on location or some other kind 
of work, and I would bring back impressions and new 
songs. I was free, and I knew that people would listen to 
me with interest. The atmosphere was one of trust, com- 
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plete ease and, what is most important, of friendliness. I 
saw that they needed my songs, that they wanted to hear 
what I was going to tell them in my song. In short, it was a 
way of telling my close friends something, of talking to 
them. And though so many years have passed, I’m still trying 
to revive, after so many years and many audiences, the 
friendly mood of those days. I even believe that these 
songs became so well known precisely because there is in 
them this desire that people should trust you, the desire to 
tell them about something extremely important. That is 
why people listen to them, that is why they are drawn to 
them. I have my guitar, your eyes, the things I want to 
tell you about, and nothing else. But that is quite a lot. 
If it comes into being, this thing that cannot be heard or 
smelt or seen, call it contact, atmosphere or anything 
you like — it’s the most precious thing for me. That is 
why applause is not the most important thing. “Author’s 
songs” don’t have to have anything external — no stage, 
footlights or spotlights. I have sung in hangars, subma- 
rines, airports, fields, in giant stadiums, in ordinary 
rooms, attics, everywhere. None of it matters. The situa- 
tion, the circumstances are not essential — the atmosphere 
is... 


...People always ask me why I turn so often to the theme 
of war. In my view, that is an idle question. As long as 
people write music and poetry, they will always be moved 
by this theme. What people say here is serious, simple 
and clear. 

My very first war songs were written for the film 
I Come from Childhood, and since then I have kept re- 
curring to this theme, not only because I am commissioned 
to write songs for a play or a picture but also because 
of an inner urge. I would like to make one thing clear 
about these songs: they are in no way songs of retro- 
spection — I cannot recall anything because I did not see 
anything of the war. They are associations, songs of 
association. They are written now by a person living in the 
present, for people most of whom have not been through 
the war, or people whose war is in a very remote past. 
But all the same, the war affected everybody: in this 
country, every family has someone who died or was wound- 
ed in the war, and my family, too, suffered heavy losses... 
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We must not forget that: and this is yet another source 
of my songs. 

At our theatre, there is a play that I like more than 
any other — The Fallen and the Living. It’s a play about 
poets and writers. We made an arrangement of verses 
of poets who fought and fell in the war — Kulchitsky, 
Bagritsky and Kogan. In the play, the poets walk along 
three paths from the rear of the stage, with a backdrop 
of black velvet, poets who were twenty or twenty-one at 
the time, and who only had time in their life to write a few 
fine lines, fight and die... One of them, Kulchitsky, vo- 
lunteered for a reconnaissance patrol and fell in battle. 
He is buried in a common grave on Sakharnaya Golo- 
va Hill near Stalingrad (now Volgograd.— Ed.)... Then 
the poets go back, they file back into the black velvet, 
that’s a poetic metaphor, the black velvet stands for the 
earth, they go back into the earth, into their common gra- 
ve. Then the Eternal Flame flares up right there on the 
stage, poems are recited which were written by their 
friends who also fought at the front but survived the war, 
and songs are sung about the men who died in the war, and 
about that time in general. It is a requiem for them... I 
wrote several songs for that play. 

But there is yet another reason why I write songs about 
the war. The fact is, I mostly write about men who risk 
their lives, men who may look death in the face at any 
moment, men in the most extreme situations. If we were 
to choose a symbol for all those songs, that would be 
Unruly Horses: “Along the chasm’s edge, upon the 
precipice’s brink...” You may have noticed that even in my 
comical songs I choose characters to whom something 
is going to happen this very next instant, not people who 
are taking it easy or chewing food — it’s not interest- 
ing to write of the latter. In short, I’m interested in 
people to whom something has just happened or who are 
on the threshold of the unknown. Mostly I find such 
characters in the wartime, in the stories about the wartime. 

For example, the song All the War, to the End... is dedi- 
cated to a friend of our family, twice Hero of the Soviet 
Union, pilot Skomorokhov. This song was written for the 
play The Stars for a Lieutenant; at concerts, I sing it, 
explaining in a brief introduction that the song is about the 
great air battle over the Kuban region in 1943, in which 
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a great many planes fought on both sides. Among others, 
there was the famous German Udet squadron there, in 
which several pilots were awarded diamond crosses. One 
day our pilot, Skomorokhov, avenging the death of 
his friend, found one such diamond pair (he was allowed 
to go on individual sorties) and destroyed it in a dog- 
fight... I was told this story by my uncle, who himself 
fought with distinction and was awarded Red Banner 
Orders. 

In the numerous letters that I receive, one and the 
same question is often asked: Did I fight? Did I serve in the 
Navy? Was I a lorry driver? Was I a pilot? — and so on, 
depending on the kind of song that person had heard. 
There is this strange habit of identifying the image created 
onstage or on the screen with the person.creating that 
image. Amazing things happen sometimes: I’m asked, for 
instance, “Why did you kill the horse in the film Two 
Buddies Served?” Or, to take another example: after the 
TV film The Place of the Rendezvous Can’t Be Changed, 
many letters were sent to this address: “To Captain 
Zheglov, Interior Ministry.” (Captain Zheglov is the hero 
of the serial.— Tr.). I mean to say, some people believe 
that such a person actually exists, and the actor Vysotsky 
simply observed him and then played the role. In the same 
way I am identified with heroes of my songs, so that I 
sometimes even feel hurt. If I sing, “I’m a YAK fighter 
plane...”, that does not at all mean that I used to be a 
fighter plane. Or take this one, “I’m a sixth-class fit- 
ter...” — I’ve never been a fitter. The listeners are ap- 
parently misled by the fact that I use the first person singu- 
lar in almost all of my songs, so they keep asking me if 
had gone through all the events of which I sing. Unfortu- 
nately, I cannot answer all those questions in the affir- 
mative, for, although I have indeed been through a great 
deal, I’d need several lives to experience everything of 
which I sing. 

You know, once a very well-known personality dropped 
in on a party, and the people there decided to count how 
many times he would say “I” per minute. He said “I” sev- 
en times in the first minute, and eight, in the second — by 
the stopwatch. I’m always afraid to fall into this extreme, 
but I believe that I can risk saying “I”, because this does 
not come from egotism, but, first, from the fact that there 
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is a great deal of my thinking and fantasy in my songs 
and, most importantly, in all these songs I express my own 
view, and my view only, of the world, of its problems, 
of persons and events that I sing of, all of them without 
exception express my opinion of and judgement on the 
theme of which I sing. That’s what gives me the right 
to say “I”. Second, unlike many of my brethren who 
write poems, I am an actor first and foremost, and I often 
play the roles of other persons, I often wear the skin of 
another person. It may be easier for me to sing from 
within another person’s image, and that is why I always 
say frankly: it’s more convenient for me to sing that way, 
on behalf of a certain person, a certain character. And 
you can always see that person. Perhaps that is the 
reason why some people ask if I had ever ‘galloped like 
a horse? No, I haven’t... 


..I’ve been lucky in my life, for we all of us write poetry 
in our young age, and we all of us would like to go on 
doing that in the future, but then we fall prey to the worry 
and hurry, we start doing other things, and we drop writ- 
ing poetry... I didn’t, because I joined the Taganka Thea- 
tre and began to work. My comrades at the theatre respect- 
ed what I was doing, and they suggested that I write lyrics 
and music for the plays. I think they suggested that 
because my songs were unlike anyone else’s, because I did 
not imitate anyone. Indeed, I did not imitate anyone, and 
regard imitation in general an idle and fairly stupid thing 
to do, since the original is always better. Of course, 
there is the art of parody, but that is quite another thing. 
And people who simply imitate the manner of singing 
seem to believe that all they need do is breathe cold air at 
a window in winter, drink cold beer, and they will have 
mastered the Vysotsky style. It’s all rubbish, I’ve never 
done anything like that to my voice, I’ve had it from the 
beginning, it only changed slightly over the years in which 
I made numerous appearances in the theatre and in con- 
certs. I must say, though, that there are so many imitators 
now that I sometimes can no longer say myself whether 
it is I singing or not, except for a few intonations. In 
Odessa, for instance, I was shown someone standing 
behind a stack of tapes so high you could barely see him, 
and the records were marked “Vysotsky”. When I asked 
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him why the tapes were so expensive, all he said was, “Get 
lost”. But then he recognised me, for there was my portrait 
on the boxes, and offered me ten per cent, if I provided 
him with several new songs. On each of those tapes, there 
were about 30 songs recorded, of which five were sung by 
myself and the rest by a fellow named Zhorzh Okudzhava. 
So you see, he borrowed Bulat’s surname, sang with my 
voice, and the songs were sometimes mine, sometimes 
Bulat’s, and mostly God knows whose. 

So I always say that I categorically reject imitations. 
Imitation never yields good results. And I simply call on the 
people who have command of this unsophisticated instru- 
ment, the guitar: you mustn’t try to imitate anyone, least 
of all myself. Even in ordinary life, the most interesting 
thing there is is talking to a personality, someone who 
has an individuality, an opinion and judgements of his own. 

I want to state, and I insist on it, that “author’s songs” 
require a great deal of work. A song lives side by side with 
you all the time, it worries you day and night. It takes 
just a few moments to record it, and very long time to work 
on it. If anyone should form the impression that it is easy 
work, then the impression is quite false. I often explain 
during my concerts that if everything I do apart from 
“author’s songs”, apart from the poems, is put on one 
scale — I mean my work at the theatre, the cinema, the 
TV, the radio — and my work on the songs, on the other, 
the second scale will outweigh the first, I believe. The 
reason is, I repeat, that the song keeps worrying you, it 
nags at your soul demanding that it be poured out on a 
white sheet of paper and, of course, in music. I work with 
a small tape-recorder, I start with a musical phrase, and 
if it’s no go, I change the meter. But that’s behind-the- 
scenes stuff. 


...The theatre made a great impact on my songs. It all 
began with The Good Woman of Sezuan, with Brecht’s 
songs. Brecht’s theatre, the theatre of streets and squares, 
is very close to me. The thing is, I also began writing songs 
as a Street singer, reviving the oldtime city romance. The 
source of those songs was the desire, shared by many of 
those who began life in those days, to fight against 
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official art, against the dullness and uniformity of the 
musical scene. I wanted to sing for my friends, I wanted 
to sing something distinctly my own, something important 
and sincere. 

Many believe that some of my songs are oldtime folk 
songs. There may be a kind of stylisation about them, es- 
pecially in the tragic, grotesque, or marching songs. They 
vary in genre and theme; moreover, they were written 
on behalf of different persons — because I’m an actor, 
I played all kinds of roles (sometimes for myself only), 
and I believed that the same could be done in songs. It 
all turned out to be interconnected. The manner of re- 
citing my verse, the meaning being emphasised by the 
rhythm, by the sound of the guitar, the manner of singing 
the songs from within a definite image — all this comes 
from the theatre. In their turn, the songs affect the roles 
I play. 

The songs are born in all sorts of ways. Now a line 
will cross my mind, now a word, then a theme will loom, or 
some story will strike me, and will be remembered. But 
can one really explain how a song is born? 

The songs I write for plays also emerge in all kinds of 
ways. Sometimes they exist by themselves, and, having 
heard them, people use them in plays. Other songs I write 
especially for the occasion, knowing beforehand where 
and when the song will sound in a play, and what charac- 
ter will sing it. Sometimes the need for a song is realised 
during a rehearsal, so we go through what I have, and if 
we don’t find anything suitable, I write a new one. It’s 
the same in the cinema. It also sometimes happens 
that songs written especially for a film or a theatre pro- 
duction are not included in the film, for some reason, 
or a theatre production may be suppressed, and then the 
songs live an independent life, going beyond the bounda- 
ries of the theatre. But then, they began beyond those 
boundaries. I have already mentioned that at first I wrote 
for our gang, and now too. I write for myself and my 
friends, as a rule. They are the first to hear my songs. 

It so appears, then, that the songs did not go beyond 
any “boundaries”, they were born outside the theatre. 

As for the spreading of my songs, I don’t play any part 
in it at all. The people themselves collect them. I believe 
that, just as there was not only printed but also handwrit- 
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ten literature in the 19th century, there now exists tape- 
recorded literature. The new technology produces a new 
kind of literatufe. If the great poets of the past lived now, 
I believe many of their works would be recorded on tape. 

LPs can also be a kind of literature. For instance, 
right now they are going to release a new disc with my 
songs in France. There are city romances from ten years 
ago there, dedicated to my friends, and there are also 
some recent songs. I suddenly had a desire to go back to the 
fairytale style, to write something in the fantastic vein. 
I revived the old meanings of such set expressions as ne- 
lyogkaya (lit. “the heavy one”.— Tr.) and krivaya (lit. 
“the crooked one”.— Tr.), which became characters in 
a song — Heavy-handed and Clubfooted. Just imagine 
the scene: someone meets Heavy Hand, and it carries him 
God knows where, and the other one, Clubfoot, promises 
to lead him out of the swamp, only she can’t because 
one of her legs is shorter than the other, and she goes 
round and round, in circles. So the fellow had to take 
up the oars himself, and row against the current. 

Recorded on that disc is also a song which is very 
important to me — A Parable of Truth and Lie (in imita- 
tion of Bulat Okudzhava). Actually, it is not an imitation 
but an attempt to write something in the style of Okud- 
zhava — I wanted so much to do something to please him. 

There appeared in France an LP recording of my songs 
about the war years, which I sing to the accompa- 
niment of several guitars. 

And another one, with new songs that are-my tribute to 
folklore. I wrote them for the film How Czar Peter Had 
His Blackamoor Married, only they were not included in 
It... 

An introduction to one of my LPs — a very fine, warm 
and professional introduction — was recorded by my 
friend Maxime le Forestier, a remarkable poet, composer 
and singer of his songs. I made friends with him here in 
Moscow, when he came to this country on a tour. Maxime 
sings in the tradition of the man whom I myself regard 
as my teacher in the art of the song, to some extent. That 
man is Georges Brassens. Le Forestier loves him very 
much, and he imitates him remarkably well. Unfortu- 
nately, I’ve never met Brassens, although he even translat- 
ed one of my songs — Stopped Mid Flight. 
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Several times Le Forestier presented me to the public 
on French TV. I once sang on election day, choosing 
Save Our Souls for that appearance. The effect must have 
been very curious: there was this smooth entertainment, 
with very good performers, and it was all suddenly ex- 
ploded by my hoarse, anguished voice. True, before I 
started singing, I translated in a few words what the song 
was about. I had the impression that the manner in which 
I work makes it possible to cross the language barrier. 

Twice I sang at L’Humanité festivals. The first time 
was not quite a success, it seems. There was this audience 
of one hundred thousand. Before me, some idol had per- 
formed, and the public just wouldn’t let him go. Then I 
appeared with my guitar, and that after a giant orchestra 
with drums rolling and electronic guitars going full blast. 
The young people naturally yelled for the previous per- 
former, out of protest: it was a festival, after all, and they 
wanted to have fun. But, no: they announced a number 
by a Soviet singer... It’s wrong to present me as a singer, 
generally speaking: I’m the author and performer of my 
songs, a guitar poet (incidentally, a genre that is tra- 
ditional in France). In short, I was just someone out 
there on the stage trying to sing something to a guitar, in 
Russian, almost without translation. The audience was 
puzzled, and some started to drift off. After the first 
chords, though, they began listening — what was the chap 
making such a noise about? So they stayed... 

The second time everything went well; they announced 
me properly. Besides, there must have been many people in 
the audience who knew me already. I sang one song in 
French and five in Russian. And I took care to do the 
translations of the songs myself. The response was marvel- 
lous, really marvellous, they wouldn’t let me go, so I had 
to decide on the spot what else I should sing. It so ap- 
pears that there are indeed no barriers to songs. The 
reason must be that the problems I raise concern every- 
one. After all, people are the same all over the world, suf- 
fering from the same illnesses and desiring the same 
things... 
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My Parts in the Theatre 


..I spent a long time in search of my theatre. Before 
the Taganka, I had worked with different companies. It 
wasn’t as if I had worked without particular pleasure, I 
love the theatre — but none of it became the content 
of my creative life, or half of that life. The other half is 
singing, and the cinema. And then I saw The Good Woman 
of Sezuan by Brecht, and realised that it was just the 
right thing for me. I cannot imagine even where else I 
could have worked. Nowhere else, I think... I would have 
dropped out of theatre, most likely, because playing, 
just playing, is of not much interest to me. When I am 
onstage, I want the people to think, to be excited, worked 
up. I want to entertain them. Why not? The public de- 
serves to be entertained. During my concerts, I also make 
jokes, to give myself some breathing space. But I try to put 
some serious content in the jokes, too. Beyond the text, if 
not directly in the text. I prefer the Russian tradition, 
the Gogol tradition — laughter through tears, when you 
roar with laughter while your soul is sad, for none of it is 
so funny, after all. Now, Hamlet... I suggested my candi- 
dacy for the part myself. I had long wanted to play that 
role, and I had seen almost all of our Hamlets. I wanted to 
play it in a way different from theirs, but, more than that, 
in the way Shakespeare himself would want it played, as 
I then believed. But probably every actor thinks that way 
about it. 

There was no special reaction in the company when 
work on Hamlet began — probably because right before 
that I had played Galileo. In our theatre, the person who 
plays the role is more interesting than the role itself: 
what is important is what that person wants to say, what 
his message is, and not just an actor who puts the role on 
like a costume. You put on a wig, change your voice, 
change your persona, but in the process you yourself 
may disappear. 

That is why, when I began rehearsing, it was taken into 
account that Hamlet would be played by an actor already 
well known as the man with a guitar, a person who wrote 
songs and sang them, that is to say, someone who carried in 
himself some image. Before the beginning of the play, 
I would sit with a guitar upstage before a bare wall. In the 
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prologue, I sang songs to Pasternak’s lyrics which hold 
the key to the whole play: “But the order of acts is 
thought out, and the end of the road can’t be changed.” 
In our production, ‘the order of acts was thought out”, 
and Hamlet knew much more than all the other Hamlets 
that I had seen. He knew what would happen to him, he 
knew what was happening to the country. He knew that 
he would not escape the fatal end. Those were cruel times 
that fell to his lot. I even wrote the lines: 


I slept on skins, 

I ate meat off the knife, 

I always gave 

My vicious horse free rein... 


In our production, Hamlet is, above all, a man. A man 
brought up by harsh times. But he was also a student. And 
he was more intelligent than his playmates. He was trained 
for the throne, he was to reign in his country. But the 
throne had been seized by a regicide. Hamlet was intent 
on revenge, but he was against murder. And that tor- 
mented him. 

At this point, I believe, I found the necessary inner 
move. The Hamlets that I had seen, and which you 
may have seen, kept searching, during the whole of the 
play, for proof of Claudius’ guilt, in order to kill him and 
to justify himself, to justify his revenge. On the contra- 
ry, I keep looking for proof of the King’s innocence. 
In the mousetrap scene, I hope to convince myself that 
he hadn’t killed my father. I do everything for blood not to 
be shed. When Hamlet is told that the ghost of his father 
is wandering about everywhere (and that means that 
his spirit is not appeased), I nod as if to confirm that I 
could see him — and I can really see him whenever I 
want! My Hamlet loves his father so much, he is so at- 
tached to him that he can see him at any moment. He only 
has to call him for his image to appear. But all that happens 
only in Hamlet’s mind. I believe that this is a very clear 
and comprehensible interpretation. And I also think that it 
is Shakespearean. 


I don’t think there are any roles which I would be 
unable to play, except, of course, for women’s parts and 
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those roles that do not suit my age, roles which I must 
no longer play. But I would never say that a certain 
role is heroic and some other one, comical, and choose 
one or the other: I’d play both with the greatest pleasure. 
I don’t know how it would come out, but I never have a 
feeling that there are some roles that I cannot play. 


On Work in the Cinema 


My first appearance in the cinema was in the film 
Girl Friends, in which I said just one phrase, “A chest 
and a tub.” Great stage fright. I repeated that phrase 
with dozens of intonations. In the end, I pronounced 
it with a strong Caucasian accent, in a high-pitched 
voice and with a stammer. That was my baptism of fire. 

1960. The film Dima Gorin’s Career, in which I 
played Sofron the driver. In the same year, 7/3 Re- 
quests Permission to Land. Here, I played an Ameri- 
can marine. The types were different, but neither of them 
was a “positive hero”. Both of them accosted girls. 
Then came the payoff! I was beaten up in both films. 
That was a real introduction to the cinema: there were 
many takes, and the cinema is the most realistic of all 
arts. Everything in the cinema is realistic: the food is 
real, driving a car is real, the punches are real. In those 
days, I thought for the first time about abstract theatre 
or cinema seriously, and even with some tenderness. But— 
Anyone who has breathed the air of the sets even once 
will want to breathe it more and more, even if it reeks 
of smoke and paint and wood. Then came the film The 
Penalty Kick and, simultaneously, Leave of Absence. In 
the first film I played the gymnast Nikulin, who was mis- 
takenly given a real horse to ride instead of the gymnas- 
tic apparatus, and in the second, a sailor from the cruiser 
Kutuzov. 

So I had to mount a horse, to be “in the saddle” in 
more senses than one, and I had to do pretty difficult 
stunts. I also had to wear fatigues and scrub the decks. I 
have been riding horses ever since, and it came in useful 
in other films as well. I’ve never had to scrub decks any- 
more, but God moves in mysterious ways, and I may well 
have to recall the old days. Then came The Cook. Kras- 
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nodar Territory. The Kuban. New faces, new people, new 
places. Summertime. Summer heat. Beautiful evenings. 
Whenever I recall this, I wax lyrical. Even in these days. 
It is always sad to part with people with whom you have 
worked for six months or a year. A film is, after all, 
a whole chunk of life. And sometimes you never meet 
again people with whom you have gone through all kinds 
of things. This is sort of unjust. The theatre is better 
in this respect. Partings are not so frequent in the thea- 
tre. True, partings here are sometimes a source of real 
pleasure — a case of “Good riddance!” God forbid that 
we should meet again... In my case, though, such part- 
ings were rare. 

It suddenly dawned on someone that I’m not necessa- 
rily a negative or comical character — I was selected to 
play the part of Volodya in the film I Come from Child- 
hood. Volodya was a serious person. He had been through 
the war, he had barely escaped from a burning tank, and 
when he came back home at thirty, he was grey-haired, 
his face badly mangled. But nothing had soured his char- 
acter, he remained a kind, gentle and sensitive chap. For 
the first time, I wrote several songs for the film then. They 
were war songs. That is why this part and this film are 
precious to me. 

Then came Vertical Line. Mountains. The poetry and 
the hardships. Mountain-climbers. Here, too, I had to 
climb mountains, to practise on ice and rocks. I spent 
nights in the tent, listening to mountain-climbers’ 
stories. I just couldn’t help writing about these people and 
their life, in which such concepts as friendship, help, 
hope, faith, risk exist in pure form, and courage is not 
just a word but a way of life. Then there was the film 
Brief Encounters. Here I played a geologist who left 
a managerial office to dig in the earth with his own hands. 
He was a freedom-loving, jolly fellow, light-hearted and 
serious at the same time. Again I wrote several songs for 
the film. 

After that, there was again a sudden return to ‘“‘bad 
guy” parts — in Two Buddies Served and Master of the 
Taiga, where I played a White Guards lieutenant and 
a timber-rafters’ foreman, Ryaboi. Both of them were 
strong men, but both used their strength and talent in the 
wrong direction. Lieutenant Brusentsov believed that he 
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was saving his Motherland, but he was in actual fact fight- 
ing against it; even when he had lost all faith in the “White 
Cause”, he continued to kill, blinded by hatred and an- 
ger. He died, when his last hopes died. 

Ryaboi, on the contrary, had no delusions at all. He 
saw everything quite clearly, but he lived according to the 
laws of the wolves. According to the laws of the taiga, as 
he himself put it. It turned out, though, that the laws of 
the taiga had changed and he hadn’t. 

It so happened that the actors and film directors with 
whom I worked always became my friends. They are all 
different people, and each of them is interesting in his 
own way, although we are all of us engaged in the same 
important business of film-making. 

At present, I do a great deal of acting at the theatre 
but, going back to the beginning of our story — he who 
has even once been “on camera”, has been poisoned by 
the cinema for good. I have been so poisoned, and that 
is wonderful. 


On Popularity 


..During the first night Hamlet was played at the Ta- 
ganka Theatre, I couldn’t begin for some fifty minutes. 
I just sat in front of a wall, the wall was cold, the cen- 
tral heating was off. That was the way the play began: 
I had to sit upstage near the wall. It turned out that some 
young people, students mostly, had broken into the 
auditorium and refused to go. In their place, I would 
have done the same, I myself had climbed into a 
theatre through the roof when a French company came on 
tour, in my young days. That’s the way I became aware 
of my popularity — I felt it with my back against the cold 
wall. 

Now, about audiences: I prefer an attentive public, a 
well-disposed public, I’d say, regardless of the age. I 
would like the public to come precisely for the perfor- 
mances that they want to come to. I’m delighted that the 
people want to hear the songs that we call ‘“‘author’s 
songs”. The listener and the performer are well-dis- 
posed toward each other, they are mutually disposed to lis- 
ten and “tune in” to each other. When people come to see 
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Vysotsky in the flesh — well, I don’t like that. One is 
likely to spend half the concert teaching the audience 
that everything is normal, that the person they see onstage 
is that very person — and only in the second half does 
the listener become free from this, and begins to react 
naturally to whatever goes on. 

Audiences vary greatly. The age differences do not 
worry me at all, they don’t impose any limitations. The 
young people react very well. It is no accident that the 
actors of the older generations are so fond of young au- 
diences. I even like children’s audiences, I write many 
songs for children — although children, strange as it 
may seem, like adult songs. 


I like the atmosphere of encounters at which you have 
that sense of ease. When you work and work, there is 
no time to worry if you’re more popular today than yes- 
terday. There is one way of getting rid of cheap popu- 
larity, one way to avoid resting on your laurels, and that 
is doing your job. As long as I can hold the pencil in my 
hand, as long as all sorts of things run through my head, 
I shall go on working. It is a good antidote against self- 
admiration. 

This prompts an answer to the question, why have my 
songs become so popular? The answer would be some- 
thing like this: in these songs, there is a friendly mood, 
I address myself to my friends. This seems to me to be 
the secret of my songs: there is trust in them. I trust 
absolutely my audience, the listeners. I believe they will 
be interested in what I tell them. 

It would be nice to switch on the lights in the audi- 
ence, I would like to see the listeners’ eyes; otherwise it’ll 
be a bit of ordinary play-acting... “‘Author’s songs” rule 
out any deception; here you have just one person with a 
guitar standing before you all night, face to face. There 
is one thing that “‘author’s songs” take for granted: that 
the same problems, human fates and ideas worry you as 
they do me; that injustice and the people’s grief rend your 
soul just as they do mine... That is what “author’s songs” 
need: your eyes, your ear and my desire to tell you 
something, your desire to hear it. 

“Author’s songs” seem to be a really living thing, for 
one instantly becomes part of an organism that includes 
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those who sit in the auditorium. The pulse of this or- 
ganism is conveyed to me. It all depends on you and me. 

If there are no people to whom you sing, it’s the same 
as if a writer burnt a short story or novel that nobody 
had read. It’s the same with me: once I have written 
something, I want everybody to hear it, of course. That is 
why, when you hear me say “Dear comrades”, that is sin- 
cere. We have all learnt these two words by heart, they 
sound as a cliché. Everybody says “Dear comrades” or, 
say, “Comrade, will you give me a light?” That’s the 
wrong sort of “comrades”. Real comrades are friends, 
the people that are near and dear. 

..I would like my spectators to see how hard and full 
of drama the path towards harmony in human relations 
is. In general, I regard human emotions as the main goal 
of my creative work — in the cinema, the theatre, and in 
songs. Only this force can lead to spiritual perfection. 


POETS SPEAK OF A POET 


Vladimir Beekman 


THE RUNNER 


There’s no rest, no delay on the steep endless way; 
Though the mouth may be dry, without fear or dismay 
Push ahead, try to seek out the goal. 

On your feet nearly dead, you are running ahead 

Of the times — on your heels, gloomy shadows’ tread. 
Shadows fly where they want, but you want no reward 
From the sinister ghosts which you’ve always abhorred, 
Which you've judged and condemned in your soul. 


Posts flash by, on the roadside, like omens of fate, 

You’re alone on the road, bent on some fearless feat, 
Neither brothers nor friends, not through slander or praise, 
None will help you — no force great enough can be raised, 
And are you not, yourself, a born rebel? 


Like a bullet in flight, hot winds whistle in the night, 
But you sometimes feel cold as you run, as you fight 
For a quick breath of air that’s as brief and unfair 
As your life without rest — not a moment to spare 
In the battle against infinite trouble. 

You, eternal unlucky luck’s herald and friend, 

Your perpetual race in the night — can it end? 
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Pyotr Vegin 


THE DREAM OF A CENTAUR 


We dreamed of him then as we mourned. 

If there’d been humans on the moon, 

They’d have had dreams of him — undreamed, uncanny. 
That dream of mourning fell on all 

Like an enormous pitch-black pall. 

We're trying to forget it — but how can we? 


The horse in my dream had his face. 

The horse’s bell rang like his voice. 

He was a thoroughbred, that dapple grey. 
The driver whistled — whipped the horse — 
He did not know whose face it was. 

There were deep potholes all along the way. 


Life’s like a driver — or a clown — 

And in full stride the horse went down, 

It was as if an apple-tree was felled. 

And those who loved him, wailed aloud, 
And those who did not, looked devout: 
They also loved him now — for being dead. 
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Andrei Voznesensky 


THE POET 


Don’t call him bard, or any other 
such thing: he was a poet by nature. 
We all have lost our younger brother 
Volodya — the entire nation. 


He’s left to us Vysotsky Streets, 

a Lévi-Strauss tribe, and the stunned 
land stretching from the bleak Far East 
to blazing Black Sea shores, unsung. 


All that Vysotsky left to us — 

his songs and films and TV serials — 
the people’s loving, gracious hearts 
save from the perilous leap year. 


Now all around your turf-edged mound 
keeps growing an eternal crowd. 

You wanted ever to be known 

not as an actor but a poet. 


Right as you enter the Vagankovo 
we dug for you your home in death. 
So now you, Hamlet of Taganka, 
are covered with Yesenin’s earth. 


The downpour puts the candles out... 
And all that’s left — Vysotsky’s soul 
packaged in tapes, the countless crowd, 
like bandages off wounds, takes home. 


You lived and sang and acted, grinning, 
you Russia’s love and Russia’s pain. 
You will not stay in black-box limits — 
you will break out of all constraints. 


You sang Yesenin and Shakespeare, 
your soul in 10 g overload. 

You spoke of things to Russians dear 
so that we got lumps in the throat. 


All scribes will be no more than scribes 
living in lines on brittle paper. 

A poet will live on in the sighs — 

a million sighs of myriad people. 


Alexander Gorodnitsky 


The poet’s dead *. Thus Hamlet died once, tested, 
By slander, sword — and then by poison slain. 
The poet’s dead — we are alive. With justice, 

We have no right to speak of him in vain. 


Words suck on poets’ fame and name like leeches, 
And gossip’s deadly — can’t you understand? 

A poet’s fate is — dying in the trenches, 

While dreaming of the flowers in no-man’s land. 


Men of his reckless faith, where are you now? 
Where are the friends for whom he so much cared? 
The poet’s dead — his ravaged heart gave out: 

No heart could bear what his heart had to bear. 


There is much gossip among knaves and sops 
About the broken strings that ring no more. 
The poet’s dead, and we can no more hope 
That this is just a rumour, as before. 


He’s free from his ridiculous renown, 

He’s gone beyond all borders, lands and skies, 
He’s sleeping buried in a mass grave now, 
Where Russian poetry also buried lies. 


The poet sleeps, with all his magic power 
Intact, himself as silent as the night, 

And Russia, voiceless since that mournful hour, 
Is unaware yet of her hapless plight. 


And on the earth, July’s warm rains are ringing, 
And sadly smoulders our lives’ fragile thread, 

And countless poets countless songs are singing... 
They can’t replace, though, him who now lies dead. 


* The words echo the beginning of Lermontov’s poem on the 
death of Pushkin.— Tr. 
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THE BLACK SWAN 


Night yet another star has stolen. 
The light is gone. 
I'll pick up the guitar that’s fallen 
And sing a song. 


The words are sad, 
And sadder still 

The tune we hear. 

A life 

Cut in mid song, I will 
Remember here. 


Again we hear the raucous song, 
It rings in us. 

So many destinies were wrung 
By that hoarse voice. 


Defying death, in heavens soars 
Your fearless soul. 


Andrei Dementyev 


You black swan, there’s no voice like yours — 


T can’t sing so. 


His films and tapes our memories rake. 


Sad rings his song. 
And on the record’s glossy lake 
The swan lives on. 


The swan lives on... 
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Yevgeny Yevtushenko 


THE SONG SELLERS 


They’re grilling kabob — 
spitting coals and burnt fat. 
Nearby on the beach 
you can buy a cassette. 
Here, loud from the booth a familiar voice sails. 
An impudent poster: 
“Vysotsky for sale.” 


Volodya, 
you’re now so beloved by these hordes 
of owners of cars with Hi-fi tape recorders! 
Kabob-smelling fingers 
push 
tape-cassettes in, 
and, though you’re no more, 
willy-nilly you sing. 


You sing in a huckster’s 
dream of a car 
for him and his chocolate-smeared 
whore. 
The huckster gives tongue — 
it’s the most he can feel: 
“This feller is good: 
I won’t sleep at the wheel!” 


Volodya, 
between 

sheer hell and paradise, 

it’s awful, to sing 
for those whom we despise. 

But, fortunately, 

no cassettes or headphones 
will ever steal our 

dying groans. 
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You spread 
among students in Paris 
the Word, 

You sang to the back rows 

of all the world. 
You flew in a chopper 

and dropped from the sky, 

and sang for prospectors 

in swamps by the fire. 


You were our Hamlet 
and our Chelkash *. 
The hucksters won’t get you, 
nor any other trash. 
Your funeral was fit 
for a genius or hero. 
A genius may flare 
for an hour or an era. 
You were a poor genius of the ’70s — which 
were not in poor geniuses 
terribly rich. 


There was Okudzhava — 
sad, gentle and wise, 
but yours was a harsher, 
a more biting voice. 
There is in your voice, 
soul-shattering, hoarse, 
an echo of cries 
from old-time peasant wars... 


Kiosks on the beach 

selling kabob and songs. 
A brief life is over. 

The cheap sail is on. 


* Chelkash — a freedom-loving smuggler in one of Gorky’s sto- 


ries.—Tr. 
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Lyubomir Levchev 


REQUIEM 


The summer has flown. 
The birds have flown. 
You've flown away... 
The wind bangs the doors 
of telephone booths 
near the Vagankovo Cemetery. 
Maple leaves are burning 
and smoke reaches out 
towards heaven’s face 
with its long, dark, thin fingers. 
It’s as if someone there in the earth 
were suffocating 
and wanting to climb out 
catching at anything that comes to hand. 
Yes, 
things are really cramped 
down under the earth. 
Tombstones 
stand shoulder to shoulder, 
crosses of stone and iron are crowding 
like old women 
queueing to buy immortality... 
I did not see a single familiar star 
except you, 
my brother, Volodya, 
Your Highness Vysotsky. 
You are lying 
out there 
at the edge, 
near the gates, 
where passers-by 
like to feed the pigeons. 
You’re lying there, 
yourself a passer-by, 
and a pigeon, and pigeon’s feed. 
Perhaps they made you a gatekeeper? 
Well, if that is so, 
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I beg you: 

do not be silent — 

speak, sing, whisper (you can do it all). 
Let them realise 

that there should be no more dying, 
that there is no more room 

for the dead 

either in the earth 

or in heaven, 

that there is no more room 

behind this ancient fence. 

Soon 

death will spill over the fence 

like milk boiling over. 

It will all flow out 

and get mixed with life. 

And that will mean the end of the world. 
Please stop them all, 

Volodya! 

Tell them that they have to live! 

Tell them that they have to rise from the dead! 
Tell them that you’ve left just a little room 
underground — 

only for me, 

for we have to say to each other 
something very important, 

and we have to write yet another 
ineffable song, 

to appear in it, 

to disappear in it, 

when evening 

comes. 


Bulat Okudzhava 


Of Volodya Vysotsky I wanted to make up a song: 

Yet another will never back home from the journey return. 

People say that he sinned, that he shouldn’t have burnt out 
so young... 

He just lived as he could, and without sin there aren’t any men. 


We shall not part for long, very soon we shall also be gone. 
Just a moment will pass, we’ll be out of this, hot on his heels. 
Let it soar over Moscow, his heart-warming, hoarse baritone — 
We shall listen and cry, we shall listen and smile through 

the tears. 


Yes, I wanted a song of Volodya Vysotsky to write, 
But my hand shook, and verse did not jibe with the melody 
rightly. 
The snow-white swan of Moscow flew up in the sky 
spotless white, 
And the black swan of Moscow on black, mourning-black 
earth alighted. 


REMINISCENCES 


“Leave curiosity to the mob, 
and take the side of the genius.” 


From Alexander Pushkin’s 
letter to Pyotr Vyazemsky. 1825 


KINDNESS WAS HIS MAIN CHARACTER TRAIT 


Talk between Nina Maximovna Vysotskaya and Ogonyok 
Correspondents Sergei Vlasov and Felix Medvedev 


When Volodya was born, we lived opposite the Riga 
Railway Station, in Pervaya Meshchanskaya Street, 
which is now Prospekt Mira. He was an amusing child; 
he began to talk very early. The first sentence which 
he pronounced, standing on the porch of our dacha, was, 
“There it is, the moon.” (In Russian, the two parts of 
the sentence rhyme.— Tr.) By the time he was two he 
had learnt a great many poems by heart, and recited them 
with expression. Reciting, he would always climb on some 
kind of dais, mostly a stool. In July 1941, when Volodya 
was three, the Germans began to bomb Moscow. I took 
my son to an air-raid shelter, and there he would find 
something to climb on and recite poems, loudly and 
with expression. 

After one such performance, a middle-aged man 
came up to me and said softly, ‘“‘Thank you for your son,” 
and kissed my hand. 

Soon we left for Buzuluk, in Orenburg Region, and 
lived through all the hardships of the evacuation togeth- 
er. We lived in a village, and I sometimes brought him 
a cup of milk from work, which he shared with 
other children, saying, “Their mothers aren’t here, no 
one’s going to bring them milk.” 

People often ask me how come that my son knew 
wartime life so well, the war ended when he was not yet 
seven. He learnt a good deal from his father, with 
whose family he lived in Germany since the age of nine — 
his father stayed with the army there after the war. 
It was also important that Semyon Vladimirovich was 
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a regular army officer, he fought in the Battle of 
Moscow, liberated Lvov and Prague, and took part 
in the storming of Berlin. 

Volodya also loved to talk to his uncle, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexei Vladimirovich Vysotsky, a war veteran and 
writer, who undoubtedly made a great impact on him. He 
also learnt a great deal about the war from his father’s 
wartime friends. 

When Volodya finished school, the question naturally 
arose where he was to continue his education. Volodya 
stated quite resolutely that he wanted to enter the Theatre 
Institute. But none of us, I mean his relatives, wanted 
that. Besides, Volodya’s friend, Igor Kokhanovsky, wanted 
to enter a civil engineering institute. They handed in 
their applications together, and soon became students of 
the Moscow Civil Engineering Institute. 

I borrowed a drawing board from some friends of mine, 
proud that my son would soon become an engineer. But the 
drawing board was mostly used by Igor, a diligent, 
industrious boy, while Volodya was constantly distracted; 
he would drink coffee, or just pace the room, deep 
in thought. 

I closely remember one evening, or rather late at night, 
when they worked at their drawings at out place. That 
was in the middle of the first year. Suddenly I heard 
my son shout: “That’s it! No more of this for me! 
I’m not studying at this institute any more!” 
Entering the room, I saw Volodya pour Indian ink on 
his drawing. I still keep it. 

“T’ve had enough engineering activity,” he said laugh- 
ing. “Can’t stand it any more.” 

I went to the Dean’s office. The Dean summoned 
Volodya and told him in my presence: ‘“Vysotsky, you 
mustn’t make a rash step. You have a distinct talent for 
mathematics.” 

“That’s as may be,” Volodya said confidently, ‘but I 
don’t want to be an engineer, and I won't. It’s not my cup 
of tea, don’t you see? So why should I occupy a place 
that is meant for another, someone who needs it more 
than I do.” 

Back home, Vladimir told me: “Don’t worry, Mother, I 
know the time will come when I’ll be onstage and you 
will be sitting in the audience, and you will want to 
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whisper to any stranger sitting next to you, ‘That’s my 
son’. Ill be an actor, a good actor, and you won't be 
ashamed for me.” 

Somehow, I believed him, and did not worry as much 
as I had. 


He must have worked hard that six months before he 
joined the drama studio? 

Yes, he worked very strenuously all that time. He 
studied at a drama circle run by Vladimir Bogomolov, a 
Moscow Art Theatre actor. One day I dropped in at the 
studio when they were rehearsing. Volodya was playing the 
part of a peasant who came to the railway station to 
buy a ticket, they told him at the booking-office that 
there were no tickets, but he was going to get one all 
the same. It was the first time I saw him on the stage, 
and I can still remember how amazed I was to see the 
completely unexpected actor’s devices he used. After the 
rehearsal I came up to Bogomolov and asked him 
(although I knew the answer already): “Can Volodya 
devote his life to the stage?” 

“He can and he must! Your son has talent,” he 
replied. 

Volodya would stay at the studio until late at night. He 
told me how they rehearsed, how they built the sets 
themselves, how they made the costumes. That was a time 
of totally devoted apprenticeship. Volodya devoured book 
after book; true, he loved books all his life, and he 
collected them assiduously.” 

Did Volodya write poetry in those years? 

Volodya and Igor Kokhanovsky began writing verse 
when they were still at school. Igor still has a thick 
natebook which they filled with their poems. They chose 
themes from school life, and the verses were really 
funny, as far as I can remember. 

When did your son begin to sing? 

It all began during the first year at the drama school. 
He must have borrowed something from the boys from our 
street he mixed with. But he began to sing his songs 
when he graduated from the theatre studio. He had a re- 
markable memory, he could recall almost totally a story 
he read just once, or a long poem he heard once. 
When he was only a child, he could recount the story 
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of a film or a play he had seen in great detail and 
with considerable expression. 

Did he find it easy to enter the theatre studio? 

No, the exams proved very difficult. The situation was 
complicated by his hoarse voice. I remember hearing 
someone refer to my son: “Which Vysotsky is that? The 
one with the hoarse voice?” Volodya went to a professor, 
a throat specialist, who provided him with a certificate to 
say that his vocal cords were in order, and that his 
voice could be trained. He was prepared for the exams 
by Bogomolov, who can be said to be Volodya’s first 
teacher in the art of theatre. 

The artistic director of their year was Pavel Massalsky. 
Volodya worked with great enthusiasm, he spent whole 
days at the studio. I remember going to the Yeliseyev- 
sky foodshop right before closing time to buy a few buns, 
sausages and butter, and taking it all to my son and his 
friends. Volodya spent a great deal of his time on parties, 
friendly satirical sketches, that sort of thing. He had the 
gift of grasping other persons’ nature and expressing it 
through action and words, and he fearlessly parodied 
his teachers — Massalsky, Tarkhanov, Kedrov. Radomys- 
lensky, the rector of the studio, once called Volodya 
an incorrigible satirist. He also loved mocking at himself. 
He didn’t like to speak of himself in any but the joking 
vein. 

Do you remember your impression of his first song? 
What did you think of it? 

You know, I didn’t like his earliest songs, which were 
far from elegant. They are now referred to either as 
underworld songs, or as gutter songs. Frankly speaking, I 
did not take his song-writing seriously in those days, 
and neither did he, I believe. Later he realised that 
verbal art called for a different attitude, and he began 
to work in earnest. I realised for the first time that my 
son was writing real songs after the film Vertical Line. 
After that, I listened to his songs avidly, and that was 
the only way to listen to them: whether he sang for 
an audience of thousands or to just one listener, someone 
who simply dropped round, he put his whole soul in the 
song, as if he were singing for the last time in his life. 

Which is your favourite song? 

Wolf Hunt. Incidentally, when that song was born, 
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Yevgeny Yevtushenko (a Soviet poet.— Tr.) sent him a 
telegram from the North, where he was on a visit to 
the Navy: “Heard your songs twenty times running. I go 
down on my knees before you.” 

All of Volodya’s songs were a continuation of his life. 
He would often come to me at night and say, “Ma, I’ve 
written a song.” So I would be his first listener. If it 
wasn’t too cold, he threw the window open, as if the 
room was too small for him, and then belated passers-by 
would invariably gather below in the street, and they 
would sometimes argue if it was a tape-recorder or an 
LP being played. Later he would more and more often 
sing his freshly written songs to Marina Vlady, his wife, 
although she’d sometimes be thousands of miles away. 
The bills for his telephone conversations, or rather 
telephoned concerts, sometimes ran into three-digit num- 
bers, but he took it all in his stride. “Mummy”, he 
would say, seeing that I was worried about his expenses, 
‘“‘we earn money to spend it.” With his impatience, it 
was at first difficult for him to have to wait for the 
connections to be made before he could speak to his 
loved woman, and the song 07 (the digits you dial to get 
an inter-city connection.— Tr.) was written one such eve- 
ning when he was waiting for his call to Paris to come 
through. Later the telephone girls came to know him well, 
they put him through at once, and sometimes listened 
in on those extraordinary concerts. 

Where did he find the time to do it all? He 
acted in the theatre, played in films, travelled all over 
the Soviet Union and many countries of the world, 
wrote screen plays, prose and his countless songs. There 
are hundreds of them... 

Volodya wrote mostly at night. That was his habit 
since his youth. When he moved here, to Malaya Gru- 
zinskaya Street, I almost never stayed the night here, 
for he would pace the rooms. nearly until morning, 
pencil in hand, ‘“‘chasing the rhyme”, as he said. He never 
went to bed before four in the morning. And by 10 o’clock 
he had to be at a rehearsal in the theatre. In the 
morning I would sometimes come and wake him; he would 
ask what time it was; if I said, five to nine, he would 
say, “Oh, I can sleep five minutes longer”. And he 
would fall asleep at once. 
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Generally speaking, he believed that sleeping was a 
waste of time. His favourite phrase was, “We got to 
work!” (the original is in broken Ukrainian.— Tr.). 
Of course, this excessive strain undermined his strength. 
How often did I tell him, “Volodya, you can’t go on like 
this, you’re heading for a fall.” The fact was, he had heart 
trouble in his childhood. 

Did he know that? 

He did, and still he worked as if bent on wearing him- 
self out. He hurried to get things done... Several days 
before his death, fate seemed to give him a sign, or a 
warning. He was driving a car with some friends; 
suddenly he felt ill, he went pale, the hands became 
damp; he got out of the car and realised it was the 
heart... Still, he continued to work in the same way as 
he had. Apart from everything else, he had a duodenal 
ulcer... 

Did he take any treatment? 

He didn’t! Although we did our best to talk him into 
it... Only once did he go to the hospital to do something for 
the duodenal; even then, they intended to keep him for 
forty-five days, and he ran away after less than two 
weeks — he begged Marina to bring him his clothes. 
She would come to the hospital in the morning and 
stay there until lunch, and in the evening she’d go 
there again, to make him stay there. If she hadn’t, 
he wouldn’t have stayed there even those two weeks. 
Marina brought him all the latest medicines, and the 
ulcer became better after the treatment, but the heart — 

What did Vladimir write his poems on? In notebooks, 
or on sheets of paper? 

He never had a special notebook. He mostly wrote on 
sheets of paper, but he would write on anything that 
came to hand — theatre programmes, a box of cigarettes, 
a bit of wrapping paper, or carton. 

During his lifetime, there was not much of a hurry 
to publish his work — putting it mildly. How did he 
take it? 

Once I overheard a telephone conversation of his. They 
called him from some editorial office to say they couldn’t 
publish his verse. “So that’s that,” he said, “excuse me 
for troubling you.” He then walked to the window, stood 
there awhile, and then suddenly said in a sharp voice, 
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“They’ll publish me! After my death, perhaps, but they 
will!” 

Even during his lifetime, though, his poems were “pub- 
lished” in “publications” that were dearest to him — on 
the tombstones of mountain-climbers. 

You knew his character well. What was his main 
character trait? 

Kindness. This was obvious in his childhood already. 
He would gather the children from our house in Pervaya 
Meshchanskaya and feed them all, or give away his things 
to them — toys and books and shirts. This remained his 
main feature throughout his life. When friends struck by 
some misfortune came to him, a well-known actor, he 
would often go to the wardrobe, produce a sweater or 
a jacket and give it away. I saw many people wearing 
his things. He believed it his duty to help others. He might 
have his hands full, but he would always drop everything 
and hurry to help someone who needed his help. One 
day he brought a box of fruit home — that was in 
winter — I asked him, who is it for? It turned out that 
he was going to a hospital: a son of a friend of his 
fell ill, and he needed vitamins. Another friend was 
involved in a car crash, so Volodya dropped everything 
and rushed far away from Moscow; he spent days and 
nights by his bed, and then took him to a hospital 
in the capital, all by himself. 

He had many friends; still, whom did he regard as his 
closest friends? 

As I said, at school he was friendly with Vladimir 
Akimov and Igor Kokhanovsky; at the theatre, Valery 
Zolotukhin and Ivan Bortnik were closest to him. To- 
wards the end of his life, he told me once himself 
that his best friends were Vsevolod Abdulov and Vadim 
Tumanov, the well-known geologist. 

One day he was sitting here on this sofa, where you're 
sitting right now, and he suddenly said, “You know, 
Mother, I just discovered that I have not less than a 
thousand friends — and I have brotherly, open relations 
with all of them.” I believe he spent about three-forths 
of his free time on his friends, on helping them. He 
had a very special gift — he could help people when 
it seemed impossible to help. He often said, “Folks 
deserve to live well.” He said it with a lower class 
accent, to make it less highflown... 


THAT’S WHAT MY SON WAS LIKE 


An interview granted to Vladislav Starkov, editor-in- 
chief of the Argumenty i fakty weekly, by Semyon 
Vladimirovich Vysotsky 


It would be interesting to know in what environment 
your son grew up, what he saw of the world, what his 
interests were. All sorts of legends are current about all 
this. 

Volodya was born in Moscow. Till the age of nine, he 
lived with his mother, Nina Maximovna; between 1941 and 
1943 they lived in the Urals, where they had been evacuat- 
ed. As for me, I was at the front until the end of 
the war. 

Since January 1947 Volodya was brought up in my 
second family; he lived with us in the town of Eberswalde, 
Germany, where I was stationed. Volodya had the best of 
relations with my second wife, Yevgenia Stepanovna 
Likhalatova. My wife and I were eager to teach Volodya 
to play the piano —he had absolute pitch, as his 
German teacher of music said. He was a diligent pupil, 
but between school and the music lessons he was guilty of 
boyish pranks that were a matter of great concern to us: 
now he would explode a grenade in a neighbouring 
forest and come home with his eyebrows singed; now 
he would swim alone across the river Finow, which was 
not yet fully cleared of mines and shells. We resorted 
to a stratagem: Yevgenia also began taking music lessons. 
The ruse was a success: Volodya did not play as many 
pranks as before. 

Soon we returned to Moscow, all three of us; we 
settled in Bolshoi Karetny Lane, where Volodya went to 
the fifth form of School No. 186, which was next to 
our house. He finished school in 1955. During the whole 
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period when Volodya lived with us his upbringing, 
both in Germany and in Moscow, was mostly in my 
wife’s hands, as I finally returned to Moscow in 1953. 

In 1955 Volodya moved, together with his mother, to 
a new flat at 76, Prospekt Mira, which she then received. 
Even afterwards, though, he very often came to Bolshoi 
Karetny, to our place in Flat 4 to see his friends who 
lived in the area of Samotyochnaya Square. After 
1960, when my wife and I also moved to another flat, 
the one in Kirov Street, Volodya kept coming to 15, 
Bolshoi Karetny, to see his friend Levon Kocharyan; 
in the latter’s flat in the third floor he became very 
close friends with Vasily Shukshin and Andrei Tarkovsky. 
There is a questionnaire which he once filled out; 
under the section “Your favourite place in a favourite 
city”, he wrote, ‘“Samotyoka. Moscow.” 

Did it ever occur to you that your son would be a 
musician or an actor? 

Frankly speaking, never. When he finished school, I 
advised him to enter an engineering institute, confident 
that my son must become an engineer by profession. 
He passed the entrance exams easily, finished his first 
term successfully, and then suddenly dropped out. That 
was quite unexpected to us. 

At that time Volodya must have realised what his 
calling was? 

Yes, he soon joined the Art Theatre’s drama studio, 
and from then on he followed his own path. He 
learned to play the guitar using a self-instructor book, 
and he sang not only his own songs but also those of 
Bulat Okudzhava and Yaroslav Smelyakov. He complained 
that the musical education he_ received in _ his 
childhood was not enough. The fact is, he was very 
exacting in his demands on himself. 

Vladimir was a very purposeful person; he did not 
spare himself at all. He had a remarkable memory, and 
this helped him greatly in his studies, and was later 
especially useful in his poetic and artistic creativity. I 
sometimes compared myself to him: in the army, espe- 
cially during the war and during manoeuvres, the strain 
is also terrific. I believe, though, that his style of life 
was much more strenuous and intense than mine. Volodya 
sometimes slept not more than four hours at a time, 
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and wrote songs mostly at night, because in the daytime 
he rehearsed at the theatre or worked at film studios. 
Incidentally, there were no stunt-men to stand in for him in 
films. He rode wonderfully, he swam, he was a fairly 
good boxer, and he knew the basics of karate. 

What was your attitude to your son’s songs when they 
were so unjustly criticised? 

Frankly speaking, I always liked his songs. I refused 
to agree with those who saw them as “manifestations of 
decadence”, ‘‘advertising anti-social elements”, that sort 
of thing. Sure, there was irony and sarcasm in his songs, 
but my son always studied closely man and the soul of 
man, he always wanted to find the grains of the good in 
that soul; he sought for, and saw, the ways for perfecting 
that soul, and he was deeply aware of his responsibil- 
ity before the country and the people. 

You are a military man. It is apparently no accident 
that war themes are very strong in your son’s creative 
work. Please, tell us a few words about your friends, 
about those whom Volodya met in your home. 

My friends from the war years often came to our 
place both in Germany and later in Moscow. They 
always remained to him “Uncle Sasha”, “Uncle Lyonya”, 
“Uncle Kolya”. Volodya dedicated his Ballad of the Dead 
Pilot to one of them, twice Hero of the Soviet Union 
Nikolai Mikhailovich Skomorokhov, now Air Marshal. 

I saw that Volodya always listened with great attention 
to the veterans’ stories of heroic feats and everyday 
life at the front. Conversations with myself and with my 
brother Alexei Vysotsky, awarded seven orders during the 
war, of which three were Red Banner Orders, were the 
source of many of his poems and songs about the war. 
My brother and I fought from the beginning of the 
war to the end, fighting for the liberation of our own 
land and of the peoples of Poland and Germany from 
Nazism; I also fought in Czechoslovakia. I served in the 
army until 1971, when I retired with the rank of a colonel. 
My brother died in 1977. 

We know that Volodya saw something of the world. 
What did he tell you about his travels? 

He visited many European countries, the USA, Canada; 
he particularly liked Mexico; he even went to Tahiti. 
Naturally, he often talked to members of the bourgeois 
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press, who eagerly looked for hints at oppression in 
the USSR. Although certain officials, who had a say in 
the publication or nonpublication of his poems, in the 
matter of recording LPs, and so on, could be said to 
have been guilty of a kind of oppression, he was always 
above these intrigues. He had nothing but fine words 
to say about his Motherland. He missed his home and 
his friends even in the most interesting, exotic countries. 
You can find confirmation of this in his poems and songs. 
The whole people knows them. 

How early he died! How did it happen? 

After we returned to Moscow from Germany in 1949, 
a heart murmur was discovered during a _ medical 
check-up at school. It disappeared by the age of sixteen. 
In the last years of his life he kept secret his 
heart trouble. He lived a very intense life. He flew to 
Tahiti when there was danger of an infarction. On the 
last day of his life he intended to give a concert. He 
did nothing by halves. But he had no strength left. 
The doctors were powerless to help him. His first heart 
attack proved his last. 

Our grief will not be cured by time. We are comforted 
now by official recognition of our son’s work and by the 
love for him shown by the people. It also gladdens 
our hearts that Volodya’s two wonderful sons have grown 
up. They have also followed artistic professions. The elder, 
Arkady, has graduated from the Cinema Institute, the 
younger, Nikita, has followed in his father’s footsteps— 
he has also graduated from the Moscow Art Theatre’s 
drama studio. He has recently returned from the army, 
and is now working at the Sovremennik Theatre, the 
young actors’ studio (Sovremennik-II). They have 
children of their own: Arkady has a daughter, Natasha, 
and son, Vladimir; Nikita has a son, Semyon. 

So life goes on... 


Iza Vysotskaya 


LIFE WAS WONDERFUL 
WHEN VOLODYA WAS ALIVE 


I do not remember what date it was, or what day of the 
week. It was 1956. We had been to the virgin lands in 
Kazakhstan on a concert tour. We had cruised the steppe 
in a lorry, chasing tumble-weed. We came back to 
Moscow chock-full of impressions, having gone through a 
baptism of fire at the hands of very young, very 
boisterous and extremely varied audiences. We rehearsed 
Hotel Astoria. Freshman Vovochka Vysotsky appeared 
among us, third-year students; he played the tiny role 
of a soldier. He was a very funny, very amiable and 
kind boy. He had an innate readiness to like anyone, 
a readiness to help anyone, to make a gift of himself. 

In the spring, we celebrated the official approval of 
Astoria. A noisy student party was joined by the teachers; 
there were the famous speeches by Veniamin Radomys- 
lensky; we split at dawn. But Volodya held on to my 
hand and wouldn’t let me go. Everybody had gone, but 
we stayed back; we walked to Trifonovka. Later, we 
would often walk about Moscow, along the boulevards, 
at night and in the grey hours before dawn, quarrelling 
and making it up. I would keep running away, and he 
would pursue me. One could be capricious with him, one 
could play the fool, taking nothing seriously. 

Later that boy with the hurried, slightly jerky walk, 
that naughty and funny boy became my own one, my 
loved one. It seemed then that he would always be 
at my side, cheerful and loyal. 

Long yet fast years would pass, and Volodya would 
become drier, his face harsher, but he would stay loyal 
to the end — loyal to the inner core, to the dream, 
to comradeship. There would be pain breaking through 
the laughter. But when we saw each other, we would 
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again laugh easily, and I never noticed the years 
that had passed. 

..We had a whole half of a room, the left side. It 
was our youth whispering, laughing and crying there on 
the vast bed behind a screen in Prospekt Mira. Volodya 
was like a gust of wind, but he would stop in mid 
flight when I moved towards him, he would become all 
ears, the pupils would distend, absorbing all, taking in 
the pain and increasing the joy. How often I laughed soft- 
ly, for it was too late at night, as Volodya told 
me so many stories from the life of the street! Little by 
little these stories became polished miniatures, funny, com- 
ical, but never malicious. 

He also recited Mayakovsky wonderfully. Especially 
The Bedbug and The Big Clean-up. It was as if all the 
characters came to us behind the screen, they felt 
quite at home there, quite free and easy, and they 
would act each in his own manner. 

We were engrossed in Remarque. The silence of total 
immersion came upon us. Somewhat later, it was He- 
mingway—To Have and Have Not, The Sun Also 
Rises, The Old Man and the Sea. It all sounded like 
an incantation. 

Volodya would wake up at once—joyous and amazed. 
He would receive a clean shirt, a cup of tea, any 
little thing, as a wonderful gift; he would run away 
to the Pushkin Theatre, leaving a store of joy behind, 
and I would wait for him to phone—it was all inte- 
resting to me, whether he’d got to the theatre in time, 
whom he’d met, what they’d said, when he’d be back, 
or where I’d have to meet him, everything. The orange 
cigarette-packs lay on the window-sill like bits of the sun, 
funny nonsense on bits of paper, a ringing street outside. 


* * * 


A sunny summer. We are returning to Moscow from 
Gorky on board a real ship. The ship’s huge wheels 
slap against the dark water, working it up into snow- 
white froth. The tiny cabin smells of hot wood. We watch 
out for the sunsets-and dawns, and we listen to the damp 
silence of the night. 

That summer, we were shooting Foma Gordeyev in 
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Gorky '. Zhora Yepifantsev (he was in the same year as 
Volodya) played Foma, Alla Lyubetskaya, a year older, 
was Lyubov Mayakina. We went to my parents’ place, 
and, of course, ran off to see our friends. Alla was 
badly ill. There was a break in the shooting. We decided 
to go to Veliky Vrag—a place where the right bank 
was very high with great many ravines sloping towards 
the Volga and the left bank smooth and endless. I knew 
and loved this place, wild, empty and of an ill fame, 
for many drowned here: the Volga ran deep and wide here, 
with a strong current. 

Enchanted by the view, the boys decided to swim 
across the river. I was awfully frightened and, sobbing, 
rebelled, but my little sister Natasha and I were strictly 
told to sit quietly, to keep our eyes open and not to 
obstruct the husband in performing feats of valour. 

We could no longer see the arms swinging, the two 
heads moved farther and farther away. A long barge 
lazily drifted by. Where were the boys? Ships passed, 
the time dragged interminably. We felt frightened and 
cold. Natasha was quite small then, she was hungry. 
“Do we have to die of hunger, if they’re drowned?” 
she asked. I was in a stupor. Suddenly I saw the boys. 
They had swum across the Volga. They had been 
carried too far downstream, and had travelled back by 
boat. There they were, walking along the bank, absolutely 
tired out and absolutely happy. The world was beautiful 
again. : 

..I have just seen a TV programme on Oleg Bori- 
sov “, and again I became immersed in the past. Right 
after the drama school, I had the great luck of working 
side by side with the great actors of the Lesya 
Ukrainka Theatre in Kiev. Volodya often visited me. 
One day he crept into the auditorium during a rehearsal 
of Uncle Vanya*—Mikhail Romanov never allowed 
strangers to be present at rehearsals. Suddenly, sensing 
someone’s presence in the balcony, he asked sharply: 
“Who’s there?” “Nobody—so far,” Volodya replied, and 
was allowed to stay. 

Life was wonderful when Volodya was alive. Every- 
thing was bright, everything sounded fine and smelt 
fine, the joy was greater and the tears, sweeter. One 
day, a guitar appeared back there in my wonderful life, 
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and it at once became my tormentor. Volodya sang as 
much as he could and whenever he could—even 
when he shouldn’t have. There were three of us now. 


In the spring of 1981, I ran to the Hermitage losing 
my way in the back streets and lanes. The boys were 
waiting for me there, Volodya Akimov and Arkasha 
Svidersky, the friends of Volodya’s childhood and of our 
youth. The Hermitage (a theatre in Moscow, not the 
museum in Leningrad— Tr.) was our regular meeting 
place, of course; memory is wandering there, and I 
fear going there alone. We are three. We soon get over 
the changes we observe in each other. We are young 
again, we feel fine again, Volodya may come up to us 
any minute and say, “Here I am!” 


THE FATHER THROUGH THE EYES 
OF THE SON 


An interview given by Vladimir Vysotsky’s son Nikita 
to S. Bogdanov, cadet of the Lvov Higher Military 
Political School 


Nikita, to what extent was your decision to work in the 
theatre motivated by your father’s example? Can we say 
that there may be a sequel to Vladimir Vysotsky’s 
work in the theatre? 

My father’s example most certainly played a role in my 
choice of a profession, but it mustn’t be exaggerated. When 
my father died, I was only sixteen. Of course, he took my 
brother and me to rehearsals, to performances at his own 
theatre and the Art Theatre, he talked to us of his work. 
Largely, my decision was made already in those years. But 
I failed to enter the theatre institute first time round. For 
a year, I worked at a plant. In 1986 I finished the Art 
Theatre drama school. J was invited to work at Sovremen- 
nik-II. 

Many say that my acting is much like father’s. Of course, 
one cannot escape comparisons, but I want to be myself. 

Did your father talk of his problems and failures 
with you? Did he discuss his plans with you? 

I was quite small in those years, and my father did not, 
of course, let me in, on everything. Even in these days I 
keep learning various facts from his friends and colleagues. 
There were very few people with whom he discussed his 
plans, not more than five persons. He trusted his friends. 
But he never spilled his difficulties and his anguish before 
them. He was more likely to bear their share of pain 
himself. 

Many people felt amazed that he should have sung so 
much. Was it to entertain people? Hardly. That was his 
testing ground. He often created things while we relaxed. 
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Vsevolod Abdulov, one of my father’s closest friends, once 
told me a characteristic episode. My father came to his 
birthday party after a performance at the theatre where 
he had worked as if it was his last performance—as 
usual. He came there exhausted, yet he sang all night. 
When he finished singing, he looked out of the window: 
dawn was breaking. A whole night had passed... This kind 
of little things are valuable in that they put the finishing 
touches to the portrait. Some people, those who do not 
know many of the intimate details, are sometimes puzzled 
by various, sometimes controversial, facts from my father’s 
life. That is the drawback of many publications about my 
father’s life: they show details of his life out of context. 
Thus a reader may learn from a publication like this 
that Vladimir Vysotsky gave five concerts in one day. 
The natural conclusion that he will form will be that 
Vysotsky raked in money by the shovelful. Hence the 
fantastic gossip about his millions, about his dachas... 
Yes, he did sing a great deal, especially in the last 
years of his life. But people begged him to, they phoned 
him, they came to him, they tore him to pieces. 

We are saying now that he worked at a difficult time 
but remained true to himself. He was one of the few who 
dared to say that attempts were made to stop his mouth, 
who dared to speak of the things he did not accept — 
and he said this not just among his close friends but for 
the whole country and the whole world to hear. The 
creator’s courage is not only in saying something but 
in saying it before audiences and in terms that count. 
To speak out clearly, and with talent; above all, to speak 
honestly and truthfully. 

I always feel a sort of mistrust for Vysotsky’s thought- 
less admirers or fans. Inadvertently, they fritter away the 
main thing about his work — his thoughts. These people 
have nothing in common with him. 

What sort of a father was he? 

There were times when we wouldn’t see him for 
months. But he was always very attentive to us, he re- 
membered us and took care of us. In general, he was 
very tactful in his relations with people; he always tried 
to see their point of view, to see how they felt. 

What do you feel when you see films in which your 
father played? 
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What can Shukshin’s relatives feel when they see him on 
the screen? Or Dahl’s relatives? There are a great many 
people who simply reject Father, his very appearance 
irritates them. For me, he is like a breath of air. He was 
a unique actor. He had excellent technique, he moved 
marvellously on camera, and had a great way with the 
spoken word. In all his parts, he played himself first 
and foremost. He never did slipshod work. There were 
failures, of course, but film-making is a collective art. 
I don’t believe there is a single failure that could be 
attributed to him personally. 

Did he lend an attentive ear to those who discussed his 
work? What was his attitude to criticism? 

Father knew how to listen to people. He was very 
attentive when his work was seriously analysed. But 
such attempts were too few. There was no debate as 
such. Access to publication was forbidden him, and he 
therefore developed, through his work, a very strict 
editor within. My father knew what he was worth, he was 
never a thoughtless self-made man in art. 

After Father’s death, there were several publications in 
the national media in which he was openly denigrated — 
as in S. Kunyaev’s article “From the Sublime to the 
Ridiculous”. They said that father’s verse was illiterate 
doggerel, and that his orientation was all wrong. We realise 
now that it’s all nonsense. Whatever they may say, the 
people will never cease loving him. 

How did he take the rejections over all these years? 

Outwardly, with great humour, but in actual fact he 
was pained and embittered. During his lifetime, he was not 
even called a poet or a bard — merely an “author and 
performer of songs”. But there are many people in this 
country who are called that, and there are great distances 
between separate individuals. He felt it, he saw it very well. 
He applied several times for membership in the Writers’ 
Union. After Father’s death it became known that his 
last application was not even considered, as there were no 
grounds for it — he had no publications to his name, 
although his songs were performed in films and in theatre 
productions, that is to say, they were seen as literary 
productions. He was not in need at all of the Union’s 
privileges, all kinds of “Holiday Homes”, writers’ titles, 
etc. What he needed badly was the main thing — 
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recognition of his personality. Many writers, including 
well-known ones, are now proud of their acquaintanceship 
with Father, of the fact that he visited them and sang for 
them, but it was these prominent writers who stopped him 
from joining the Union. 

I believe — and I’m not alone in thinking so — that the 
whole point here is the stature of his personality. Dullness 
in art — and not in art only — finds it hard to survive next 
to a great talent, for the talent makes the insipidity 
obvious. 

We know only too little about his concerts abroad, 
including the concerts he gave for the emigrants. 

During his concerts here, he sometimes discussed his 
tours when answering notes from the audience. His 
concerts for the emigrants were not a kind of political 
statement or anything like that. He realised that these 
people were uprooted, torn away from their Motherland, 
and he sensed the tragedy of their position. He had no 
intention to emigrate — he even wrote a song about that. 
He ruled that out, although he was offered several 
chances of which I know for sure. He was offered every- 
thing — official recognition and money. But he would not 
sell out his Motherland. 

The last question now. You begin your career at 
Sovremennik? Why here, and not at Taganka? 

This was a distinct possibility. It was even discussed. 
Everyone was well-disposed towards me there. But, firstly, 
I want to have an independent career of my own, although 
I haven’t changed my name, nor do I hide whose son I 
am. Secondly, the experiment at our drama studio is 
interesting and promising. As we see it, our theatre must 
be acutely socially relevant, with special emphasis on 
conflicts. Very interesting young actors are working 
here. As for my father’s themes — they’re close to me, 
they will be my life and my pain. 


I'M LIVING THANKS TO YOU... 


A talk between Marina Vlady and Leonid Pleshakov, an 
Ogonyok correspondent 


‘Marina, the longer the time since Vysotsky’s death, the 
more we want to know about him. He has left us his 
songs, his parts in films. His friends have published 
memoirs. Still, one wants something more — details that 
would tell us of his character, his habits, likes and dislikes, 
all those trifles that make the image of a person three- 
dimensional. You were at Vysotsky’s side the last twelve 
years of his life. You observed him in situations in 
which no one else saw him. He wrote his last poem 
for you.” 

“T understand it all — Volodya’s vast popularity in the 
Soviet Union, and the interest of his admirers for his 
life and work. But my story of life with him would hardly 
satisfy those who expect something breathtaking. It was 
really an ordinary family life, just like everybody else’s.” 

“Do you remember the way you became acquainted?”’ 

“Tt all happened a bit romantically and at the same time, 
one might say, quite simply. In the summer of 1968 I 
played a part in Sergei Yutkevich’s film; I brought my 
two older sons, Igor and Peter, to Moscow. The younger 
one, five-year-old Vladimir, remained in Paris with his 
granny. Over here, I sent the sons to a Young Pioneer 
camp near Moscow. After a week of shooting, I would 
go on Sunday, quite early in the morning, like all parents, 
to visit my offspring, loaded with bags, some treats, 
everything as it should be. We parents would come 
at the time of the solemn hoisting of the flag and 
morning parade. We would stand aside, waiting for our 
children to be free, to have time for us. 
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“One day the boys ran over to me in great excitement. 

“‘Mama,’ they cried, ‘the boys here sing a song, and 
there is something about you in it!’ 

“And they sang a few lines from the song about a 
fancy-dress ball in a zoo. You remember that one?” 

“Certainly. Only I thought that Vysotsky wrote it when 
you already knew each other.” 

“No, his name said nothing to me at the time. In 
short, my chaps were delighted that someone’s written 
a song about their Ma, so far away from home, a song 
that was so popular with their new friends. So I heard 
of Vysotsky’s songs before I came to know their 
author. 

“We met like this. At that time, an old acquaintance of 
mine, Max Léon, was L’Humanité’s correspondent in 
Moscow. One day he invited me to the Taganka Theatre, 
which was then at the height of its success. On that night, 
they played Pugachov. Vysotsky played the part of 
Khlopusha. I liked everything—the production, Khlo- 
pusha, everything. After the play, we went to the restau- 
rant next to the theatre for supper—Max Léon, myself, 
several actors from the company, quite a large crowd, 
in fact. Later, Max Léon invited everyone to his place. 
We had tea, we talked, and Volodya sang his songs, of 
course.” 

“What precisely?” 

“All his songs. He sang a lot, he sang willingly, and he 
charmed us all, of course. He was a charming man, 
generally, he could win anyone over. That night, he was 
really in superb form. And I sensed that he sang especially 
for me...” 

“Which of his songs did you like best then?” 

“All of them, especially the fairytales. In short, he 
began dating me after that night. I saw all the plays in 
which Volodya had a part. He turned out to be a re- 
markable actor and a very interesting person. In short, 
I liked him, and he liked me. We became friends. We 
became husband and wife. Our marriage was officially 
registered on December 1, 1970. It was witnessed by 
Max Léon on my side and by Volodya’s friend Vsevolod 
Abdulov, the actor, on Volodya’s. At first we lived in 
hotels, where I stayed in Moscow, and in Volodya’s 
mother’s flat in Noviye Cheryomushki. When a journalist, 
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acquaintance of ours, went abroad for a long time, he 
left us his flat in Matveyevskoye, and we moved there. 
In 1975, we bought this cooperative flat in Malaya 
Gruzinskaya. It became our home.” 

“The notion of home covers a great many nuances. It 
is not just a shared roof overhead, it is also the family, 
certain relations between husband and wife, their mutual 
obligations, their friends. But you lived in Paris, Vladimir 
here. Long-distance family life, that’s not quite easy to 
understand.” 

“It wasn’t long-distance all the time, not by a long 
chalk. When I didn’t work—and that was not at all 
rare—I always lived here in Moscow. Sometimes several 
months at a stretch. But even when I was working on 
a film or at the theatre, I came over to my husband 
whenever I could. So did Volodya. 

“You ask what I did here? Kept house. Went shopping, 
cooked meals, I did everything any wife does.” 

“Volodya used to say that he liked to cook himself.” 

“That happened—sometimes. Not too often, though. 
And then, there was little he could cook—fry a few eggs, 
or a piece of meat, say.” 

“And you? I hear that you know recipes not only of the 
French cuisine but also Italian and even African ones. 
You used to live there...” 

“Oh, I’m a famous cook. I love to cook, and have some 
ability that way, only I prefer my own cuisine, not some 
national one. I invent recipes myself, and the result is OK. 
Volodya liked whatever I cooked. Although, I must say, he 
was no gourmet, he wasn’t at all fastidious about food. 
He could be happy with bread-and-butter and tea. Still, I 
did my best to please.” 

“Did you have—how should I put it—difficulties?” 

“Of course. We both had a temperament, a strong 
character.” 

“Do you believe you have a strong character?” 

“Oh yes!” 

Marina said this in a tone that left no doubt that she 
was not in the habit of changing her views. That was why 
I asked: 

“Did Volodya obey you?” 

“On the whole, yes...” 

“And you?” 
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“You see, it never happened so that he had to tell me to 
do something one way and not another. I tried to work 
things out in advance, to anticipate what he would say. 
After all, I have a simpler personality, with greater 
plasticity of a purely feminine nature. Besides, he had 
a much better head than mine, so listening to him was 
nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“You often lived apart. Did you write to each other?” 

“The first six years, when Volodya could not come over 
to me, and J had important business in Paris, we wrote to 
each other nearly every day. I have kept all his letters. 
Our private life is in them. I shall leave them intact. 
After my death, they may read them and even publish 
them, if that is of any interest to anyone, but for the 
present it is just my life and his, and let it remain so, for 
the time being. Besides, frankly speaking, there is nothing 
special in them — just normal letters of someone in love. 
They are purely personal, intimate, and they have no 
literary value. Incidentally, it has been noticed by many 
that even great writers’ and poets’ personal correspon- 
dence is much less interesting than their literary works. 
There must be a law of a kind here.” 

“If you had to describe Vysotsky in one word, which 
trait would you stress as the most important?” 

“That is impossible. His was such a rich, generously 
gifted nature that it would be impossible to describe him 
briefly.” 

“Was your life with him always interesting?” 

“Naturally. If it hadn’t been, I wouldn’t have lived 
twelve years with him. He was much more than a husband. 
He was a good friend, and | could share with him every- 
thing that was in my mind. He too told me everything 
about his affairs, about his plans, I was the first to 
hear him recite his new verse and sing new songs. He 
would come home after a night at the theatre, exhausted, 
worn out, but all the same we would spend half 
the night chatting of the theatre, of life, of every- 
thing.” 

“For this, one had to have retained intact the feeling 
of being in love, in all those twelve years...” 

“We were lucky in that respect. Part of the reason may 
have been that we did not live all the time together. 
Partings always help to keep the freshness of feeling and 
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to forget the trifling hitches of everyday life. Although, 
even when we parted for a very short time, we talked 
literally every day on the phone, so there was no time to 
start missing each other... Yet, this feeling of being in 
love remained.” 

“‘How did you spend your holidays, when you had them 
together?” 

“Travelling, seeing new places. Volodya tried to show 
me as much of his favourite places as he could, everything 
that was precious to him. We went to the Caucasus, to the 
Ukraine, and sailed on the Black Sea aboard the SS 
Gruziya. Once, when they were shooting a film in 
Byelorussia, he took me along. We travelled all over the 
republic. We stayed in a village with some granny, and 
slept in a hayloft. That was wonderful, there were woods 
and lakes all around. You see, those were not tourist 
trips, when you take a look at something and roll on. 
Wherever we stopped, Volodya would be surrounded by 
friends and acquaintances, so the most important thing 
was always meeting people, interesting people. 

“For me it was, apart from everything else, learning 
all about my Russian roots, a discovery of the motherland 
of my parents.” 

“‘When someone is dear to you, you always want to 
introduce him to everything that is precious to you. What 
was most dear to Vysotsky, as far as you could tell?” 

“He loved Moscow, and he knew it very well. Not the 
traditional sightseeing musts which are always shown to 
tourists, but the city in which he was born, where he 
grew up, studied and worked. The city with all its intimate 
nooks that were near and dear to him. He often sings of 
this in his songs.” 

“He must have taken you to that house in former 
Pervaya Meshchanskaya, where the Natalis furnished 
rooms had once stood, which became after the revolution 
ordinary communal flats where, as he has it in one of his 
songs, 


There was just one amenity — 
One loo to forty cubicles... 


True, there is only a part of that three-storey house still 
standing, and even that part is hidden in the backyard of 
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a large house on the corner of Prospekt Mira and the 
Riga Railway Station square...” 

“Yes, he did take me there, and also to the house in 
Bolshoi Karetny, where he used to live at one time...” 

“Were you interested?” 

“Of course. I learnt better not only Vysotsky’s Moscow 
but also his own character, the sources of his creative 
work. 

“In the evenings, we loved to roam the streets of Mos- 
cow. There was one thing that always struck me and 
amazed me—you could say it won my heart, you could 
hear Volodya’s songs nearly out of every window.” 

“How did he take it? In general, what was his attitude to 
his fantastic popularity?” 

“He was very well aware of it. Fortunately, he knew 
great success both as an actor and as a singer during 
his lifetime. He realised that the people loved him, that his 
work was known to all, and that it was dear to most. 
He would sometimes write a song, and three days later 
you would hear it everywhere, everyone would know it. 
The most amazing thing was that it was not broadcast 
on radio or TV, it would spread like wildfire simply 
because it was a song of Vysotsky. 

“What was his attitude to his fame, you ask? He was 
certainly proud of it, deep within, but he never gave 
himself airs, he always remained a simple, easily accessible 
person, just one of the boys.” 

“This ‘being one of the boys’ was not always correctly 
understood, not by all people. I have met people all over 
the country who swore that they were Vysotsky’ friends, 
but when you pressed them for details, it turned out that 
they had met Vysotsky on one or two occasions, and only 
in passing...” 

“The explanation is easy, Volodya had such an easy 
poise, he behaved so naturally, that even after a single 
meeting a person might regard himself or herself a close 
friend of his. He was a very charming person, and this 
produced a natural response in the others. I have often 
observed, not only here in Russia but also abroad, how 
quickly he found a common tongue with extremely 
diverse people. I don’t know even now what his secret 
was. I just state it as a fact. 

“Towards the end of his life Volodya spoke both French 
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and English fairly well, so that he could do without me 
as an interpreter on his visits to Paris. But being able to 
speak and to understand others is by no means all. 
Establishing contact with absolute strangers, making them 
want to keep up a conversation with you — that is an art. 
Volodya did it easily and naturally. The reason may have 
been that he loved to talk to people, he always took 
an interest in them, and that was why he was interesting to 
them as well. Not to mention those who knew his work 
even a little. 

“My sons simply adored Vysotsky. The middle son, 
Petya, began to play the guitar — not without Vysotsky’s 
influence. Volodya then gave him a guitar as a present. He 
had a lucky touch: my son’s youthful enthusiasm later 
grew into a professional occupation. He graduated from 
the guitar class of the Paris Conservatoire, and he now 
gives concerts and plays at competitions. 

“All my relatives loved Volodya, and so did all my 
Paris acquaintances—strangely, even those who had 
never been connected with Russia and the Soviet Union 
in any way, either in language or political beliefs. People 
would listen to his singing for hours, entranced...” 

“That’s something that I cannot really understand: 
there are so many purely Russian idioms and nuances in 
Vysotsky’s songs that in my view cannot be translated into 
another language. Without them, the whole meaning is 
lost. Apart from the purely linguistic difficulties, such 
as slang, there are so many details from our history 
in his songs, so many features of the national character, 
specifics of our way of life, if you wish—and none of 
this is amenable to translation. You have to be born among 
all these things, you must know them, in order to 
understand and feel them.” 

“Naturally, his songs can be fully understood only by 
those who have lived in Russia. But, apart from the lines, 
the songs are also marked by Volodya’s temperament, his 
expression, the timbre of his voice, the charm of his 
personality—all those things do not need a translation, 
they can be understood by themselves. 

“But we seem tq have drifted away, slightly. Where were 
we?” 

“We said that Volodya had a great many friends...” 

“It would be more correct to say that he had many 
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acquaintances who could say that they were his friends. 
But if we are speaking of his closest friends, those 
with whom he liked to talk, to be together, not just those 
with whom he was on friendly terms — there were not 
more than a dozen, probably fifteen, but not more. 
They were people from different walks of life — poets, 
writers, a merchant captain, actors, a director, a radio 
engineer, a geologist. Their occupations were a reflection 
of the interests of Vysotsky himself. He loved them all, 
and they loved him, only not as Volodya’s usual admirers 
did, but as a person, as a comrade.” 

“What was it that he valued more than anything in 
them?” 

“T cannot speak for him. The circle of his friends auto- 
matically became my circle. I had it all given to me 
readymade, so to speak. I only know that they were 
interesting people, that they and Volodya were always glad 
to be with each other, that they have remained true to 
his memory. I see them rather rarely now, but even if 
we meet just once a year or once every five years, 
I’m sure that I can fully trust them, with my eyes closed, 
and I can rely on their support.” 

“What did you like most of the things he did?” 

“In the theatre it was Hamlet, of course. Although he 
played other parts superbly, too. The parts of Svidrigailov 
or, say, Lopakhin. I still cannot understand why no video 
recordings were made of those productions. It is so simply 
done, given modern technology: you just set up a camera 
and make a record. How many people could have seen the 
plays for which it was impossible to get tickets! These 
records could have been left to the future generations, 
too. There was so much waste in all this... 

“In the cinema, his best roles were those of Don Juan in 
Pushkin’s Little Tragedies and von Koren in a film after 
Chekhov’s The Duel. I believe that no one could have 
played them as he did. But that is a matter of taste. Other 
people may like other roles he played.” 

“How did he write his poems, his songs?” 

“Everybody asks me that, but it is so hard to answer this 
apparently simple question. Volodya hadgreat capacity for 
work, and great love for it, you might say. The stage, 
rehearsals, acting in films, solo concerts — it was all an 
endless race that took up 18 hours of his life a day. 
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Even at rest he could not just sit around doing nothing. 
He was always busy doing something, speaking to people, 
learning something, writing something down. But I cannot 
say how or why a rhyme or an image came to him. He 
could leap from the bed in the middle of the night and 
write for several hours running, like one possessed. But 
that is a purely external observation — I cannot say what 
the inner spring of his creativity was.” 

“T was surprised to see that there are fewer books in 
his study than I had expected. Quite a few, in fact, but 
not as many as I had expected. And what an elegant 
desk...” 

“There is nothing peculiar about this. Volodya never 
wanted to collect books simply to boast of a large library. 
There’s only that on the shelves which he loved, that which 
he kept rereading, and wanted to have close at hand at all 
times.” 

“Which books did. he read again and again?” 

“Above all, Pushkin. Volodya adored him. I don’t know 
anyone else who would read Pushkin just as well 
as Vysotsky did. He liked very much Pasternak’s poems, 
too. 

“You were Struck by the desk. We were once told that 
they were selling the furniture that had belonged to 
Alexander Tairov and Alisa Koonen *. We went to see it, 
and we liked it very much. It was fine old furniture, not 
of great value or anything, simply it had a soul, unlike 
this modern trash. It was also precious to us because it 
had belonged to the people of the theatre. There was quite 
a lot there, but we chose what we liked best: a bureau, 
some chairs, a desk. The heirs were in such a hurry 
to sell that they left a few postcards, drawings and notes 
written by Tairov. Volodya loved working behind this 
desk.” 

“I heard that he wanted to put in a wall or screen in 
his study, right behind his back.” 

“There was some talk of it. In his childhood and 
youth Volodya lived under very crowded conditions. He 


* Alexander Tairov (1885-1950) — director, one of the most 
radical reformers of Soviet theatre, founder of “synthetic theatre”. 
Alisa Koonen (1889-1974) — Tairov’s wife, and a great actress 
(at the Moscow Art Theatre and the Kamerny Theatre).— Tr. 
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only had a tiny corner to study in. Even in Matveyevskoye, 
where we had a large flat, his study was wery small. 
This became a habit, apparently; he felt more comfortable 
at work when there was something behind his back. But 
I noticed at the same time that he did not require 
any special conditions to write. He could work anywhere: 
at hotels, ona ship, at = friends’ dacha, visiting friends — 
anywhere.” 

“Ts it true that he weote down his verses on anything 
that came to hand: on a bit of paper, cigarette packet, 
anything, and that a great deal has been lost because of 
this?” 

“That is not quite so. Indeed, when the long-sought-for 
rhyme or word came, he could write it down on anything, 
but he’d never lose it. Anything that he wrote down in 
a hurry would be typed at once. He was in general a very 
tidy person, and especially in i that had to do 
with his creative work.” 

“We have grown accustomed to the fact that in his 
songs Vysotsky responded to all sorts of events in Soviet 
life, to extraordinary manifestations of human nature, to 
anything that broke familiar stereotypes or, on the contra- 
ry, was a highly characteristic feature of a certain 
stratum of society. It did not matter much what 
or who he wrote of: one could feel that the subject 
was of great concern to him, that it did not leave him 
indifferent. It is strange, though, that you have travelled 
with him all over the world, you’ve been to so many 
countries, and none of it has left any trace in his work. 
There’s so much about our life here and almost nothing 
about life ‘out there’. Perhaps it didn’t move him? Didn’t 
excite him?” 

“I don’t believe that this is correct. Vysotsky wrote not 
only songs, as many of his admirers believe. Apart from 
songs and poems that did not become songs, he wrote 
prose (excellent prose, in my view), scripts, sketches of 
travel. I read them—they’re fine pieces of writing. Some 
of them describe our trips.” 

“Do you remember how his last poem was written? 
‘Ice down below, ice up above—lI freeze between...’” 

“Of course. In the summer of 1980 Volodya was in 
Paris with me. Time came for him to return to Moscow, 
I couldn’t join him—my sister Tatiana was dying of 
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cancer. She had had a long and terrible sickness, she 
had attempted all kinds of cures, and the doctors seemed 
to have done everything to save her, but she had 
only several days to live. I had to stay by her side. Then 
there was a part in a film. You can imagine what I 
felt. 

“It must have been a day or two before he left for 
Moscow. Volodya saw a bright picture postcard, the kind 
that is pushed in one’s letterbox over here to advertise 
something. He fiddled with the card awhile, then began 
writing fast between the lines of the advertising text and 
on the margins. When he finished writing, he read it to me. 
I liked the poem very much, and said, ‘Give it to me.’ 
‘No,’ he said, ‘it needs some rewriting. I’ll send it back to 
you from Moscow by telegraph’. 

“Indeed, he rewrote a few lines and sent it to me. 

“After the funeral, I turned the flat upside down, 
trying to find that advertising postcard. I knew he would 
never throw it away. And I found it. I now keep it as the 
most precious thing he left me.” 


I first heard lines from that poem during the civil 
funeral service for Vysotsky at the Taganka Theatre. “I’m 
living thanks to God and you...” That was said about Mari- 
na. One could have hardly recognised her then, in the last 
minutes of parting with Vysotsky. She was always so sure 
of herself, always cheerful — and there she was, struck 
down by grief. There were grey hairs never seen before. 
I would never have dared to bring up that terrible day, 
but, since she had mentioned it first, I asked: 

“I’m sorry, Marina, but had you expected that so 
many people would come to pay their last respects to 
Vysotsky?” 

“IT knew there would be many. Very many. But I had no 
idea, of course, that the gathering would be so vast. I re- 
member all Paris coming to the funeral of Edith Piaf — 
there was a great crowd. She was very loved by the people. 
But a great many more people came to Volodya’s funeral, 
although it was not officially announced. The people learnt 
of it themselves. I’m saying all this now because so many 
years have passed, and I have seen documentaries, photo- 
graphs, I can now look at it from the outside, so to speak. 
At the time, though, I could hardly take in anything. It 
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was all in a fog. There was just one thing thudding in my 
head: Volodya is dead, Volodya is dead...” 

“There was a great deal of talk over here about a 
memorial for Vysotsky. I’d be interested to know your 
opinion.” 

“There were very many designs for a memorial sent in 
for the competition. It was all organised on very democra- 
tic lines, and any sculptor could take part. Of all the designs 
suggested, I liked most of all the monument in the form of 
a slab of granite sunk in the earth and struck by a meteo- 
rite with bits of stone sent flying. With just one word 
carved on the stone: VYSOTSKY. Everyone knows when 
he was born and when he died. Those who don’t 
know — well, they just needn’t know. That would be a 
symbolic memorial, it would say laconically much more 
than those memorials that intended to convey facial 
resemblance. I’m sure that no sculptor, even the most ta- 
lented one, will be able to convey this resemblance. He was 
too varied and many-sided a person. If anyone should 
see what sort of person Vysotsky was, they can go to the 
cinema. But — a memorial? And anyway, in his song 
about it Vysotsky stated precisely what sort of a monument 
he would not have liked to see on his grave. He laughed 
in advance at any attempt to achieve a portrait-like 
resemblance.” 

“What are you engaged in in Paris now?” 

“T play at the theatre. Films, too. But mostly I’m busy 
with myself. Trying to pull myself up—” 

Marina gestured, as if pulling herself up by her hair. 
did not quite understand. 

“Where are you pulling yourself from?” 

“The bottom...” 

“What bottom?” 

“You know what. Just live through what I have, and 
you’ll understand. In one month, I lost two persons that 
were closest to me — my sister and my husband.” 

“You still cannot come to?” 

“No. And I shall probably will never come to. Right now 
I'm trying to work a great deal, to soothe the pain 
somehow. I was very lucky—I had a lot of work both in the 
summer of 1980, and after.” 

“What have you at home, to remind you of Volodya?” 

“A book of his poems. His photographic picture from 
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Galileo. It has been with me since the first days we met. 
A very interesting portrait. A severe one. Volodya stands, 
in profile, leaning over a burning candle... 

“And his songs, of course. Our friends have searched out 
and recorded everything that he has ever sung in the 
theatre, the films, on TV, at concerts, and even what he 
sang for his friends only.” 

“Do you often listen to these records?” 

“No. I don’t listen to them at all. I cannot hear his voice 
when he is no longer alive. It is unbearable.” 


Vladimir Akimov 


VOLODYA (The Years of His Youth) 


The peace that we had awaited so long still reeked of the 
war. 

The German prisoners of war were clearing Moscow of 
the ruins, and building houses. They built them solidly and 
thoroughly. Just the way they had killed. 

There was not enough bread for the children in the 
devastated country. Not enough for the POWs, either. 


A family of two — and there were very many of 
these—redeived less than a loaf of rye bread per ration, 
plus a bit as a makeweight. The third member of the 
family, the father and husband — was lying in a grave 
in a place where he had defended them from those who 
were now smiling so ingratiatingly near bread-shops. 

The less-than-a-loaf of rye bread had to be brought 
home in its holy intactness, the makeweight could be eaten 
on the spot. On the other hand, it could be exchanged 
for any one of incredibly beautiful things: a ring made of 
a three-kopek piece with bits of coloured glass made to 
look like semi-precious stones, a penknife, a lighter made 
of an empty cartridge shell or transparent plexiglass. 
And the children traded their bits of bread for all these 
things, staring, fascinated, at the pocket of the alien uni- 
form stained with whitewash and the blood-red brick 
dust, in which the makeweight disappeared. The prisoners 
of war were excellent artisans. 

The thunderstorm had passed, but the thunder still 
rumbled — in the souls and in the fates. 

The same steel ballbearings were used in home-made 
wheel-carts of the legless and in children’s scooters. 
District public education department still issued soldiers’ 
underwear to the children once a year—the undershirt 
and pants that their dead fathers could no longer wear. 
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..On a cold October day of 1949 Volodya and me were 
sitting in the square opposite the Screen of Life cinema 
eating a watermelon we chipped in to buy. We nibbled at 
the rinds until they were white. 

The feeling that we talked of something extremely 
important on that bench always stayed with us. The point, 
of course, was not what we talked about in any precise 
sense. What was, or could have been, so special about the 
things that two fifth-formers who had only recently seen 
each other for the first time might talk about? 

We must have talked of what we had read and seen, of 
what we knew. It had so happened that I stayed in Moscow 
all through the war, while Volodya was evacuated, to- 
gether with his mother Nina Maximovna, in 1941, and 
then, since January 1947 had lived in Germany, where 
his father, Semyon Vladimirovich Vysotsky, a Signal Corps 
officer, had served after the war. We must have talked 
about those POWs, of course, and about bread — the 
bread-shop was across the road, on the corner of Karetny 
Ryad, where now stands the house in which actors of the 
Bolshoi Theatre and variety actors live. But none of this 
was important. Frankly speaking, we did not remember 
ourselves later what we had talked about. 

But even many, many years later, one of us (it was most- 
ly Volodya) would say — no matter whether we would be 
alone or amid the hullabaloo of a party: 

“‘Remember that watermelon we ate?” 

And we would be plunged back into something really 
intimate, sitting on a bench holding in our freezing hands’ 
the icy watermelon. In the evil October wind. In which we 
felt warm. 

We counted that day as the first day of our friendship. 

When we were older, we set a date to that event—19 
October. Or rather, one day when we recalled that water- 
melon for the umpteenth time, we fell to thinking: what 
date it was? Unable to recall anything definite, we decid- 
ed—let it be 19 October. After all it was the Lyceum 
day, when people remembered their friends (19 October 
was the day Pushkin and his circle met to celebrate their 
graduation from the Lyceum. See Pushkin’s poem 
19 October.— Tr.). After all, it may have really been 
19 October. God alone knows. We were both eleven at 
the time, and we were pupils of the Fifth E Form of 
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Secondary School No. 186 of the Komintern District 
of Moscow, in Bolshoi Karetny. 

Excellent pupils were disliked in those times. “Under- 
achievers” were not respected. Average pupils evoked no 
feeling at all, as if they were nonexistent. The normal 
thing was something on the swing pattern: an excellent 
mark followed by a bad one, or the other way round. Of 
course, no one kept to this norm consciously: it all hap- 
pened that way by itself, as there was a very rich life out- 
side school, and an interest for that life was literally tearing 
us apart: we had to be in time everywhere, we had to see 
and take a hand in everything, there were a thousand and 
one things we had to do in one day, and no time to do them 
in. 

Volodya’s progress at school was smooth and easy, no 
effort at all, even somehow cheerful, and that cheerful 
spirit ran over the edge, producing all kinds of small mir- 
acles. 

When the school door was firmly blocked by a shell- 
shocked watchman who had the Headmistress’ orders 
not to let anyone with a schoolbag until classes were 
over, who was it thought of a way out? Vovka Vysotsky. 
Our well-worn schoolbags, officers’ bags, gas-mask bags 
went flying out of the third-storey windows like missiles 
from ancient catapults, dropping heavily under the feet 
of scrawny old women mincing towards the Central 
Market-place. The old women, who had seen, in all 
the hard times that had fallen to their lot, much worse 
things, found the dead zone in no time flat, and dived for 
cover by the school fence as quickly and smoothly as 
old foxhole troopers. In the meantime the watchman, 
mumbling something, we couldn’t understand what, 
opened the door before a tidal wave of boys rolling down 
the stairway. The watchman was a well-disciplined old 
soldier: no boy with his schoolbag could get by him; 
without the bag, it was OK; could be a physical training 
lesson, or something; none of his business. 

It was spring. Those first precious days. The grey-black 
snow lay shrinking in the corners of the school grounds, 
but the asphalt was drying already. Moscow’s old-timers, 
the sparrows, deftly pinched the crumbs from under 
the noses of the clumsy dirty-grey doves which had 
recently appeared in the capital—no one knew where 
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they had been brought from and for what purpose. 

The guard on the tower of the prison separated from 
our school by a narrow asphalt pathway watched, 
with good-natured curiosity, our boyish games near the 
brick wall warmed by the sun. Someone would be kicking 
a tin, someone else would drop on the asphalt in a spectac- 
ular save, ripping his only trousers and bruising the 
long-suffering knees. No time for French irregular 
verbs, no time to find out which of the two travellers 
would arrive first at point A from point B. Life was the 
subject! And we studied that subject diligently and 
purposefully, learning each day a bit more of its infinite 
wisdom. There were strict rules here, and a mistake cost 
much more dearly than a mistake in a dictation. “Never 
hit him when he’s down”, “one fights one”, “fight till 
first blood”, wear a knuckle-duster or a lead weight, 
and you might be bashed by the friends until your 
enemies took pity on you. Picking a fight with a boy 
accompanied by a girl was regarded as indecent, still more 
so, picking a fight with a grownup. Cowardice, selling out, 
stained you for life. Universal contempt. There were all 
sorts of other unwritten street laws, but they were LAWS, 
and any transgression against them was never forgotten 
by the boys’ community of freemen. 

I’m sorry to have digressed, though, rambling in the 
groves of childhood, leaning over its pure springs, unmud- 
died despite everything, over its waters with all kinds of 
beetles and spiders, lilies and the rest of the botanical non- 
sense. 

Speaking of botany: the subject was taught by a teacher 
who, like everybody else, had a nickname. Children of all 
peoples and ages are experts at bestowing nicknames, 
it’s just the sort of eye they have, ironic and wise; taking 
offence at those nicknames is both silly and sinful. Some 
do take offence, though — and how! One day that 
teacher gave us a homework assignment — we had to 
grow mould on some object and bring it to school. 
The assignment was very difficult for those times, next 
to impossible, for anything that was remotely edible 
was eaten long before it could be covered with mould. 
On the appointed day, Vovka Vysotsky seemed to be the 
only one (except for a straight A crammer who brought 
some garbage in a tidy jar) to bring a mouldy carrot. 
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I refuse to describe the events that followed. Let the 
reader imagine them for himself, bearing in mind 
that that was the teacher’s nickname — The Carrot. 

After that, no one dared call Vovka The American—a 
hickname that would crop up from time to time ever since 
the first day he appeared in our form on his return from 
Germany. Certainly he was an American: a ginger-col- 
oured suéde jacket, almost wearing a tie, proper footwear, 
while we all wearing God knows what, just rags somehow 
patched up; soldiers’ high boots were seen as a hardly con- 
ceivable luxury. Sure he was an American. 

Mama Zhenya, as Volodya called his stepmother, told 
me many years later that, running back from school on 
that first day, Vovka howled a long time demanding that 
they dress him “like everybody else”! 


There were all sorts of people among our teachers — 
just as anyone else’s I suppose. I shall mention only 
some of them, if that is of any interest. 

Mikhail Petrovich Martynov. Our physics teacher and 
head of studies. Tall, solidly built. He was handsome, 
that special handsomeness of courageous, strong and 
intelligent men. A war veteran. I never heard him yell 
at anyone. A stern look was enough. He had a phenomenal 
memory: he remembered all the classes that graduated 
in the years of his teaching at our school and headmaster- 
ship at the neighbouring girls’ School No. 187 (No. 30 
now). When we learnt that Mikhail Petrovich — that 
was the respectful way we referred to him, even among 
ourselves — was going to transfer to another school, we 
felt sincerely dismayed. 

Nikolai Timofeyevich Kryukov, nickname Walrus — 
for his thick grey moustache. An excellent mathema- 
tician. A rough but effective sense of humour. He fought 
in the First World War, an artillery lieutenant. Award- 
ed the Order of Lenin for his service as a teacher. 

Mirra Mikhailovna Fischer. The teacher of literature in 
Form 10 D to which I was transferred during our last year 
at school: after Mikhail Petrovich’s departure, the teachers 
at last decided to break up the Vysotsky-Akimov- 
Kokhanovsky threesome. 

Unlike the absolute majority of literature teachers of 
those times, Mirra Mikhailovna taught us, above all, to 
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think. Just as a teacher of music would train the pianist’s 
hand. 

Nadezhda Mikhailovna Gerasimova. Headmistress and 
teacher of history of the USSR. 

At the beginning of 1953, Volodya and myself skipped 
classes one day to see a film at the Hermitage cin- 
ema—Let Freedom Ring, one of a number of Hol- 
lywood films. We had been told that there was a fan- 
tastic sequence there in which the noble hero fought 
a gangster boss. The fight was all it had been cracked up 
to be. 

In the two days that followed the temperature was below 
25° C. It was the law that schools did not work on days 
like this. 

When it grew warmer and we began studying again, our 
escapade was forgotten. We ought to have stopped there, 
but we must have sounded so enthusiastic in our account 
of the action-packed film that our class-mates could not 
stand the temptation. We joined the crowd. First, we 
couldn’t very well abandon our comrades, and secondly, 
we were fired by our own eloquence. We weren't fifteen 
at the time. 

The following day, the whole form was told to go home 
and fetch our mothers. The interrogation was conducted 
by Nadezhda Mikhailovna. 

“Why did you play truant?” 

“Everybody went, so I went along.” 

“Who was the first to give the call?” 

“Dunno. Someone yelled. Someone behind my back.” 

“So,” Nadezhda Mikhailovna would sum it up. ‘“‘Suppos- 
ing your friends wanted to blow up the Kremlin, and 
you were told to blow up Lenin’s Mausoleum, would 
you go along?” 

A frozen tableau. It was, I repeat, January 1953: 
the consequences were only too easy to imagine. Struck 
by horror, our mothers stopped crying even. 

She was a curious person, was the headmistress of 
School No. 186. She treated our class with the greatest 
suspicion and ill will—she even vetoed our graduation 
ball. Shilly-shallying wasn’t her style. 


But that was all in the future. At the time of the water- 
melon, we were at the very beginning of our friendship. 
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There were pill-boxes sitting heavily in the Hermitage 
Gardens—a leftover from 1941: Moscow had been ready 
to fight in the streets, if need be. 

The black narrow slits of the pill-boxes frowned, like 
dead eyes, on our children’s games. 

A thin woman ina red beret could often be seen walking 
in Sadovo-Karetnaya Street. If she saw any teenagers 
ahead, somewhat older than we were at the time, she 
would overtake them and peer in their faces. Then she 
would drop behind... 


We were growing up. There were neither TV sets then 
nor tape-recorders. People danced in the dusty stone wells 
of the backyards to gramophones. An electric motor 
would sometimes be attached to a gramophone, it would 
be plugged in someone’s flat on the ground floor, 
becoming a sort of electric gramophone. That was bet- 
ter than nothing: you didn’t have to crank the handle 
all the time. It is curious to remember it now, but boys 
danced with boys, and girls danced with girls. Separate 
education of the sexes was making itself felt. Volodya 
would come to our yard, about five hundred yards 
from his house in Bolshoi Karetny, and shuffled, with 
great abandon, to such tunes as “Baron von der Pschick”’, 
and the like, either with Mazepa, or with Bulba, Cat, 
or me (my sheet nickname was Kim II-sung). At school, 
everybody called everybody else by their nicknames, most- 
ly derived from surnames. Volodya was called Vysota 
(“Height”). 

Ah, those courtyards... Each had its own mood, laws and 
legends, its heroes and pariahs, its dramas and comedies. 
You could write a novel about each and every courtyard of 
Moscow. 

The terrible rows of the communal flats over a mis- 
placed refuse pail or washing done out of turn spilled 
over into those courtyards. The living quarters were 
cramped and crowded, which in no way helped to 
assuage the tempers. Weddings were rare, funerals 
frequent. The people who died were mostly not old 
at all—they had just had more than their share of war 
and other troubles. 

The boys tore about on self-made scooters or played 
football, or else, having seen Sea Hawk or The Sign 
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of Zorro for the fifteenth time, they fenced fiercely with 
rapiers made of packing boxboards. In the heat of the 
fighting, they’d shout themselves hoarse; the ballbear- 
ings of the scooters rumbled endlessly; in the corner of 
the yard, on the swings welded out of plumbing tubes, 
an enthusiastic chorus would bawl Ships Came to Our 
Harbour, the indispensable Murka (a song beloved by 
the underworld.— Tr.), It Struck Twelve, and suchlike. 
I still wonder how the nerves of the grownups, no longer 
strong for obvious reasons, could stand it all. But they 
did, and no one broke up the crowds of children—a 
fatherless lot, they just didn’t know any better, and they 
were entitled to a bit of fun. But if an adult saw that 
the kids’ fun and games or conflicts were getting danger- 
ous, he was honour bound to interfere—also according 
to the unwritten law of the street. And interfere he did, 
often with little concern for the type of language he 
used. There would be cuffs all round, or the culprit 
would be dragged by his ear to his mother. 


There weren’t many toys in the shops, and somehow 
the adults never got around to buying them. The fi- 
nances of many families, especially those left without the 
provider, were hopeless, money was scarce and too badly 
needed for more essential things. So the kids acquired 
the things they needed through barter, and kept exchang- 
ing their valuables for something more attractive. : 

The things that kept changing hands were scooters; toy 
soldiers; magnifying glasses extracted from filed binoculars 
and telescopic sights; zip-guns made out of brass hunting 
cartridges and rubber strings cut out of gas-masks; self- 
made pistols fired with a match, which frequently blew 
up, crippling the shot; all sorts of cartridges and caps; 
signal lights; knives and penknives; details of uniform 
and insignia, mostly captured from the enemy. And there 
was a great deal else, leftovers of the war, which often 
held the menace of death or maiming, unexpected and 
thus all the more meaningless and bitter. 

One day late in May (it must have been some time in 
the seventh year of school), Volodya, myself and some 
other boys went for a swim to a place on the Savyolovskaya 
Railway, somewhere beyond Yakhroma. 

On a high sandy bank, in a little ravine overgrown 
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with scrub, which we used for a loo, we discovered a box 
of artillery shells. Volodya, who had seen plenty of Ger- 
man weapons and ammunition while in Germany, stated 
authoritatively that those were German light howitzer 
shells. That was all right with us, we didn’t care much 
if it was a howitzer or something else, the main point 
was that the dark-green shells contained compact noodles 
of cannon powder, which could be exchanged for God 
only knows what valuables. It would have all ended 
really sadly if it hadn’t been for Volodya’s heated 
arguments: one of his friends in Germany had blown him- 
self up in precisely the same situation. However, hav- 
ing given up, with great reluctance, the idea of taking 
the shells apart, we could not stop tempting fate: a cave 
was dug in the steep sandy slope, a couple of shells were 
put there, and a fire made over them. We settled on the 
edge of the bluff and began to wait, mouths open and 
hands over ears. We waited so long that we got bored; 
we started a rhymed counting game: someone had to 
climb down and see if the fire had gone out or not... 
Thank God, we didn’t finish the rhyme: there was a tre- 
mendous bang and stench of explosives, and we slid into 
the river along with a huge chunk of the bank. Which was 
exactly what we wanted. At first, all we could do was hic- 
cup with fear. Then we felt elated. 

The following Sunday, Volodya and myself went there 
again, deciding we’d leave the shells strictly alone, 
but there had to be something much more valuable 
there. 

I should mention that Volodya was in general rather 
inclined to all kinds of mysterious searches for God knows 
what—but the search sometimes brought unexpected 
results. 

There was a closet over the corridor in the communal 
flat where I lived, crammed with all sorts of dusty rubbish. 
I was too lazy to rummage among the trash, and I somehow 
forgot about the closet. 

After my mother’s death I lived alone; we were fairly 
grown-up already, about eighteen or nineteen. One day 
Volodya said: 

“Look, let’s dig around in the closet. Maybe we'll find 
something there.” 

“Find what?” I was taken completely aback. 
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“Gold,” Volodya blurted out. 

“You must be crazy. What gold can there be there?” 

“Look, Volod, let’s just dig around, OK? There must 
be something there, gold or whatever.” 

In short, we climbed up into the closet. We found no 
gold, of course, but we dug up the folding easel of my 
father, who had died back in 1947. In the paintbox, there 
were beautiful French oil paints, from pre-revolutionary 
times. Volodya was in raptures. I worked at that time 
at a plant and at the same time took lessons at the 
amateur studio for railwaymen’s children; I wanted to 
become a professional artist. Only I never had any oil 
paint, let alone paints like this: they were beyond any 
dream. There was gold for you! 

Volodya had these kind of strange insights, as if he 
absorbed some sort of essence through time and space, 
whether through the subconscious, the imagination or 
intuition, I cannot say, I’m no specialist here. You take 
this apparently meaningless phrase in the funny song “I 
will Be Now Like Marina Vlady...” You know what 
happened after he’d written it: Marina came to the Soviet 
Union to make a film, she heard that song, she then lis- 
tened to all of Volodya’s songs, she was interested in the 
author, they met — and hey presto! Chance, as we know, 
is but concealed law. 

But let us go back to that day which nearly became 
our last. 

There was a bit of unpleasantness at the Savyolovsky 
Railway Station: while we were buying icecream, the 
electric train left, and the next one would only leave in 
two or three hours. The big gap. So we waited. 

On a dirt-track, very close to the spot where we had 
been the last time, we were stopped by a military patrol 
and literally booted back. As far as we could make out 
from the spate of soldierly swearwords, four kids had been 
blown up by a mine just an hour before. 

We didn’t like to remember any of this in the years to 
come... 


We read a lot: at school, holding the book under the desk 
on the lap; at home, sometimes one book for two, nearly 
knocking our heads together: the most interesting passages 
would be read out loud. We read everything that came 
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to hand, but on closer scrutiny there was a kind of selec- 
tiveness about our reading. In Pushkin, Volodya prefer- 
red the epigrams; in Gogol, the horror tales like “The 
Terrible Revenge” and “Viy”, and these had to be read 
before going to sleep, for heightened effect. Notes from 
the Madhouse and the brilliant play of adventure, 
The Gamblers ', were read many times over. And Quiet 
Flows the Don’, Peter the First*, Port Arthur‘, 
Yemelyan Pugachov*, which were then printed in 
Leipzig—the Germans were still paying the repara- 
tions—were swallowed in no time. 

Like all boys, we had a weakness for books of thrill- 
ing adventure, but there were vexingly few of these. 

We then decided to make up for the shortage of thrill- 
ers through our own literary efforts. Our source of 
inspiration was, frankly speaking, Engineer Garin and His 
Death Ray ®. 

In the eighth form, we filled four notebooks, each 24 
pages long, with something that we called Apparatus IL, 
the IL standing for ispepelyayushchiye luchi (annihilating 
rays). We were in no way worried over the discrepancy 
between the abbreviation and its possible foreign equiva- 
lent. The notebooks have long since disappeared: we 
must have given them to somebody to read, or something. 
I am naturally hazy about the details of the plot. The 
action was set in France and the USA. 

The daughter of the professor who invented the IL 
apparatus comes to a villa near Paris and, seeing her fa- 
ther’s arm dangling from a window, realises there must be 
something terribly wrong with her Dad. It is only too 
true: Dad’s rubbed out, the apparatus pinched. I remem- 
bered this well, because we were terribly proud of the arm 
detail. 

Later, reports come of nightmare heists of banks in the 
USA. The daughter realises that the apparatus is over 
there. She flies across the ocean. The chase is joined by 
a policeman, the brave Sergeant Smith. Knowing abso- 
lutely nothing about the USA, except for the fact that 
Negroes were continually ill-treated there while the whole 
country was shaken by mass demonstrations for peace 
and socialism, we were still right about the policeman’s 
rank — there are fewer policemen of the officer rank out 
there than over here. 
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The shoot-outs and chases took place entirely amongst 
skyscrapers. The sergeant and the professor’s daughter 
naturally fell in love with each other. We believed that we 
had a real thriller on our hands and saw no reasons why 
it should be rejected for publication; we therefore decided 
to write an ending the way it should be, the way it was 
accepted among real, grown-up writers: having caught the 
bad guy, Sergeant Smith would quit the police and join 
the demonstrators. We started writing it several times, 
but each time boredom stopped our pen dead. So we 
dropped the idea. We hadn’t yet heard the term “time- 
serving”, but we felt that there was not much joy about 
the thing. And we couldn’t stand boredom. 

Time passed. The pill-boxes in the Hermitage Gardens 
were dug up and taken somewhere. 

Stalin died. For three days the Hall of Columns was 
open to the public. The whole of the city centre was cor- 
doned with troops and mounted police, the streets blocked 
by lorries filled with sandbags and by trams, in order to 
avoid the tragedy of the first day, when an uncontrolled 
mob in Trubnaya Square trampled to death a great many 
people, mostly schoolchildren. 

Getting into the Hall of Columns was regarded as an 
act of particular valour among us kids. Volodya and 
myself, we got there twice — through all the cordons, 
sometimes begging, and sometimes lying; climbing over 
roof-tops, attics, and fire escapes; through strange people’s 
flats whose back stairs opened onto other streets or 
communicating courtyards; under lorries; under the bellies 
of horses; up and down again, getting out of the most var- 
ied scrapes: we ran and we crawled and we climbed and we 
jumped and we somehow got through. That’s how we paid 
our last respects to the Leader. 

Vladimir Vysotsky’s first appearance on the boards, so 
to speak, dates from that time, too. It happened in the 
neighbouring girls’ School No. 187. The senior forms from 
our school were traditionally invited to their parties. 
When the girls’ amateur theatricals were over and the 
long-awaited dances could at last begin, Volodya burst 
onto the stage and reeled off several Caucasian stories. 
They were absolutely decent, almost sterile. But very 
funny. Later, though, there was little fun for the perform- 
er. Volodya couldn’t explain himself what had pos- 
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sessed him, especially as there had been no talk then of an 
artistic career for him. 


We were growing up. It was us now whom the woman in 
the red beret caught up with in the street, peering into 
our faces with quick, somehow birdlike, eyes... 

As for Nikolai Gogol, there hangs yet another tale by 
that name. In the spring of 1962, Volodya, myself, and our 
friends Levon Kocharyan and Artur Makarov went to the 
Arbat where Artur’s friends, husband and wife, both 
teachers, lived. Zhenya Urbansky beautifully sang to a 
guitar. His striking, manly voice was in perfect harmony 
with his looks and talent. We were sitting in a fairly large 
room with a low ceiling, crammed with old furniture that 
was also low: all kinds of cupboards, chiffoniers and 
bureaus. A long narrow chest stood by the wall, covered 
by something old and patchy — that was an exhibition 
piece in this house, and an old lady, the host’s relative, 
introduced newcomers to that chest as if it was a living 
being. “Gogol used to sleep on this chest,” the old lady 
solemnly announced, and she was so ancient that no one 
would have doubted had she said that she had personally 
heard Nikolai Vasilyevich saw wood on this particular 
chest. The more so that it all took place in an ancient 
nobleman’s mansion which could easily remember not 
only Gogol but also Napoleon. 

Volodya forgot all about the party, he kept prowling 
round the chest, gazing at it this way and that. The old lady 
got terribly excited and, shielding the relic with her body, 
kept telling us that we ought to go and dance. We walked 
down into a hall with white columns and two tiers of 
windows; here, there was a concert piano, gymnastic 
parallel bars, a vaulting horse covered with leatherette: 
the mansion now housed some kind of school in which our 
friends taught. ; 

Volodya soon quit the dancing, and when he reap- 
peared, he looked like someone who had done a very 
difficult job now happily concluded. 

“We are staying here for the night,” he told me, his 
eyes shining with excitement. 

“What for?” I was surprised. “We live nearby, and it’s 
inconvenient, after all.” 

“Inconvenient nothing. I have settled the matter.” 
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I don’t know how he had got round the old crone, but 
he slept on Gogol’s chest — though earlier she hadn’t let 
anyone touch the thing, let alone sleep on it. 

“Well, how was it?” I asked, when we returned from 
the Arbat on the following morning, blue and wintry. 

“The devil only knows, Volod,” he replied. ‘There was 
something!” 

“What?” 

“T don’t know. We'll sort it out.” 


Zhenya Urbansky died three years later, in the summer 
of 1965, doing a car stunt for the film The Manager. 

Lev Kocharyan died in 1970. The first and the only 
film he directed was called One Chance in a Thousand. 
He himself wasn’t given even that much of a chance. The 
picture cost him dearly: it couldn’t have cost more dearly. 
Cancer. He did everything to grab that chance. Doctors 
gave him a month, but he made himself live a year and 
a half. I’m sure he’d have lived longer, had the then 
bosses of the cinema, and his colleagues, given him a 
chance to do another film. 

The influence of Lev on Volodya, and on all of us, 
cannot be exaggerated, as they say. It was immense. Lev 
could do everything: he could gallop on a horse, he could 
drive a tank—the first time he ever was inside one, 
he could navigate a ship out of a port, he could sew, sing, 
play the guitar, and fight, when there was no other way 
of protecting somebody; he could do tricks, like putting a 
needle and thread through his cheek without a drop of 
blood, or eating razor blades; God only knows what else 
he could do, in diverse areas of human activity. Apart 
from all this, Lev had the gift of bringing people together. 
In his novels, Yulian Semyonov often turned to this 
personality. It is to these novels that I refer those who 
are interested in him for lack of space in these brief 
notes. 

There are just a few more things I would like to add. 
Lev was our senior by eight years. He graduated from 
Moscow University’s Law School but later chose the 
cinema as his career; he began it as an assistant director 
in Sergei Gerasimov’s And Quiet Flows the Don. In 1958 
he married I. A. Krizhevskaya and moved to the same 
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house, 15, Bolshoi Karetny, in which Vladimir’s father 
lived — three floors below. At Kocharyan’s, we made 
friends with Andrei Tarkovsky, Vasily Shukshin, Artur 
Makarov, Edmond Keosayan, Yulian Semyonov, Grigory 
Pazhenyan. There was a continuous stream of people 
passing through Lev’s flat. Not a stream — a cataract, 
more like it. Actors, actresses, policemen, beginning 
writers (so far as I know, Lev was the first person to whom 
Yulian Semyonov brought his 38, Petrovka Street), 
artists, directors, lawyers, officers, doctors, sportsmen, 
stunt-men, and people of a quite different mould — no one 
asked any questions about their occupations. It was all 
there — a black pistol (mentioned in one of Vysotsky’s 
songs.— Tr.), a guitar, tall stories, taking pot luck, and 
a good deal of leg-pulling. Neither promotion nor well- 
being were valued here, especially as most could not 
boast of either, but there were other values — a desire to 
help, courage, a sine-qua-non decency in the relation- 
ships, ability to stand on one’s dignity under all circum- 
stances and in any environment, ability to hit back at a cad 
or a scoundrel. 

Volodya brought to Lev his new songs, and the first 
recordings were made on Kocharyan’s Dnieper-10 
(a really ancient make of tape-recorder.— Tr.). 

To avoid any impression of nostalgic embellishment, 
I must say that at first Volodya’s songs were received in 
exactly the same way as all the others’. They had currency 
just like everybody else’s, so to speak. The reason may 
well have been that Volodya was one of the boys, and his 
songs were meant strictly for the gang. Not more than that, 
though not less, either; no one could predict, of course, 
his fame in the not too distant future throughout the 
country and throughout the world. But gradual recogni- 
tion among friends, though it wasn’t either final or speedy, 
gave Volodya strength, it helped him to pull through a 
really difficult period in his life: his career at the Pushkin 
Theatre did not run smooth, and only the writing of songs 
kept him afloat. Also his friends. 

Lev worked in the film Leave of Absence — and Vo- 
lodya got a part in it. Then Lev worked in The Living 
and the Dead — Volodya got a part, too. It was not the 
sort of string pulling that is so common in the cinema — 
it was faith! And faith, as we know, can move mountains. 
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Volodya justified that faith, improving his acting all the 
time. 

Who knows — the fairytale jinni may have developed 
his magic strength by pushing at the walls of the vessel in 
which he was cooped up. He pushed! He did not lie there 
like a chrysalis. Water bursts dams, talent breaks through 
the harsh circumstances of his life precisely at the moment 
when all paths seem to be barred. The breakthrough, 
in my view, came with Volodya’s war songs. They were 
immediately perceived as something new — and that was 
precisely what they were — different from anyone else’s, 
unlike anything else. 


..One day we were sitting at Kocharyan’s, Volodya and 
me. We were just chewing the rag, as usual. 

“Look, Volod,” Volodya asked suddenly, interrupting 
what he was saying in mid sentence. “Do you know 
which German army group advanced on the Ukraine?” 

The question was unexpected, and it was asked in a 
tense tone of voice completely at variance with the pre- 
vious talk. I had long known that Volodya could appear to 
be absolutely engrossed in a conversation while actually 
thinking his own thoughts. 

“There were two. Army Group South, the main one, 
and Army Group Centre, which was moving from the 
north through Byelorussia.” 

““Centre’!” Volodya said after a moment’s silence, the 
way one speaks when making a choice. 

He took the guitar and stepped into the next room. He 
returned almost at once — we had hardly had the time to 
exchange a word. 

“Look, Levchik, Volod... I’ve put together something 
here...” 

He never said, “I’ve written” but always “I’ve done,” 
“T’ve put together,” “I’ve invented,” “I’ve concocted,” 
with a kind of shy self-irony. He sang: 


From victory to victory and step by step, 

Army Group Centre rips across the steppe. 

They will return as jolly, as merry as they come, 
So just you wait you lovely, sweet buxom gals at home! 


That song was especially written by Volodya for 
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the play The Fallen and the Living at the Taganka Theatre. 
Volodya owed his move to Taganka to his “author’s songs” 
rather than actor’s gifts, which were at that time undivined 
either by himself or, still less, by the directors. The ene 
fortunately, did not last long. 

“Why did you choose ‘Centre’?” I asked some time 
later. 

“It’s a better word. Just listen to it. Like a bolt snick- 
ing!” he made a movement as if working a rifle bolt. 
“‘Centre’! Well, and South — South is South... Just a 
beach.” 

Volodya was remarkably sensitive to the music of the 
word. 


Volodya studied music when he lived, together with 
his father and Yevgenia Stepanovna, in Germany. To be 
more precise he was taught the scales and all kinds of 
ABCs. But being taught and studying, you will agree, 
are quite different things. Studying means learning to 
express oneself in some new mode. By studying what was, 
one teaches oneself the future. How? No one knows 
how — everyone has a theory. 

There were always plenty of people in the two small 
rooms the Vysotskys occupied in the communal flat in 
Bolshoi Karetny: his father’s and step-mother’s relatives 
and friends. Leonid Kaufman, a pianist from the Utesov 
jazz band famous in the 1950s, sometimes played there. 
Kapitolina Lazarenko, one of the most popular variety 
stars of those times, wife of Colonel Lazarenko, a friend 
of Semyon Vladimirovich’s, used to drop in. His brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alexei Vladimirovich Vysotsky, with 
his wife Shura, would come over. Shura had been badly 
wounded in the war, she had lost an arm, and wore an 
artificial limb of very fine craftsmanship. With this mu- 
tilation, and with her amazing, perfectly beautiful face — 
believe you me, perfect is the only word to describe her — 
she aroused a piercing and bitter feeling, although she was 
always cheerful and fond of company: those who did not 
know of her disability did not notice anything. 

When Uncle Lyosha and Aunt Shura came, Volodya 
followed them about everywhere. And he listened to them. 

The heroes of many of his war songs have living pro- 
totypes. 
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The capacity to listen is a gift. Volodya’s gift was of the 
rarest quality. 

He also used this gift in Pervaya Meshchanskaya, 
where his mother Nina Maximovna lived, and where a 
great many lives, badly mangled by the hard times, huddled 
together in what used to be furnished rooms. He listened 
to his distant relative Kolya, who sometimes appeared 
there. One day, when we were still mere boys, Kolya 
showed us how cards were made in labour camps out of 
newspaper and potatoes. The suits are painted with soot 
from a burnt heel and with brick pounded to dust and 
mixed with saliva. They were fine cards — the stuff felt 
like satin to the touch. Volodya kept them a long time, 
although we never, in fact, played cards much. Kolya was 
released after the 1953 amnesty, after quite a long term 
in the gold mines of Bodaibo. 

The attitude towards former inmates of labour camps 
was at that time mostly sympathetic. In a world broken up 
and lacerated by the war, no one could safely say that 
hunger or some other inhuman cause wouldn’t drive him 
across the boundary of law. And then, the boundary was 
sO vague that a person might find himself beyond it 
without noticing it. And, as we know now, and as many 
people knew even then, he need not trespass at all — the 
law would trespass against him. 

Underworld songs, or, as they were also called, “gutter 
songs”, with their simple plots, were concerned precisely 
with fatal circumstances, broken up lives, broken hearts, 
lonely mothers and orphans. This kind of misfortune was 
all around us, in every family. Misfortunes sought the 
listener. The best listener was he who had himself suffered. 
Herein lies, I believe, the secret of the popularity of 
street folklore in those years. It expressed more than it 
seemed to be saying. 

The fact that Volodya began with contributions to 
street folklore was, in my view, quite natural and or- 
ganic — it couldn’t have been otherwise. He had plenty of 
misfortunes both in his work and at home, in his private 
life. Enough and to spare. He had no home of his own. 
Only in 1975 did he get one — his first home, and his last, 
in Malaya Gruzinskaya. On the wall of that house, admir- 
ers of his talent who thought it best to remain anonymous 
put up a modest plaque, on the night of July 25, with this 
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inscription: “Here the poet Vladimir Vysotsky lived be- 
tween 1975 and 1980.” 


But, if truth were to be told, it was a good life, the life 
we led in those years, now so remote. Not in any material 
sense, of course: the purchase of a new pair of trousers was 
a very serious move requiring long preparation and rejec- 
tion of certain pleasures of life. It was just a good life, 
cheerful and friendly. And we were not afraid of anything 
or anyone. 

In about 1956, Alexander Vertinsky sang in Moscow 
for the first time after many years. A concert at the Lenin 
Komsomol Theatre. The very idea of getting tickets 
seemed absurd. But it was even more absurd to miss a con- 
cert by Vertinsky. So we went, eight of us, our gang from 
the school years. 

One look was enough to tell us how the land lay: the 
entrance was besieged by an eager crowd, mounted police 
towered like unconquerable icebergs. Trying our luck 
there would be utter idiocy. Next to the theatre, though, 
all was dark and quiet — that was our chance. Volodya 
was the first to see the fire-escape: all experience comes 
in handy, some day. We climbed onto the roof and then 
down, past some people with red armbands, who froze with 
fear. We went through it all like a hot knife through 
butter. Not only did we get into the auditorium — we 
even found seats, as if they had been especially left for 
the eight of us. The curtain rose, and Alexander Nikolaye- 
vich appeared, very tall, in black tails and an impossibly 
white shirtfront. He was slightly hunched — he was gett- 
ing on, and he looked a little like an ageing griffin... We 
wouldn’t have missed it for worlds. 

And then there was “Baikalov”, who helped us so often 
over tickets to the cinema and all sorts of concerts to which 
tickets were not to be had for love or money. 


The car is driving fast, 

The car is carrying us — 

Two Vovkas, Mishka, Garik, well, you know — 
Along the tidy streets; 

My heart, excited, beats: 

My friends and I, we're driving to a show. 
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It’s time to disembark — 
Go, attaboys, go! 
No tickets! What a lark! 
Yo-ho-ho-ho-ho! 


“Your tickets!” the attendant cries. 
“No tickets? Go home, boys, go!” 
But here Akimov replies: 

“My Dad phoned a minute ago!” 


If memory serves, this was Volodya’s first song, a sort 
of rhymed account of our adventures, to a meddley of 
tunes from Utesov. The year must have been 1956 or 57. 

We never clapped eyes on Baikalov, the circus man- 
ager. He was not acquainted with us, either, but there 
were minutes when we enjoyed ourselves hugely — all 
thanks to him. 

It would all begin with Volodya’s telephone call to the 
business manager of the establishment at where the spec- 
tacle for which our hearts pined was taking place. 

“Baikalov here. Manager of the Moscow Circus. Look, 
my son and a couple of his friends will drop in on you —” 

Then it was my turn, for I had the most respectable- 
looking mug in the crowd: I would go straight to the busi- 
ness manager. In winter, everybody would chip in, to make 
me even more presentable: one would give me his new fur 
hat, another, a coat, Volodya had a foreign-looking scarf. 
It never failed: the name of the circus manager and the 
smooth performance were a magic combination. 

Somehow we had time for it all — playing the fool and 
doing what had to be done. Everyone in our crowd has 
made something of his life. 

Arkan Svidersky is a doctor; Yasha Bezrodny, as- 
sistant manager of the Taganka Theatre; Volodya Bayev, 
a police officer; Lev Eginburg, an artist; Volodya Ma- 
lyukin, an engineer, Misha Gorkhover, a musician; 
Grisha Khmara, business manager in the cinema; Lyosha 
Akimov, a scholar, State Prize winner; Garik Kokha- 
novsky, a poet, author of well-known songs. 

At that time, we were only at the beginning of our 
path — which was, frankly speaking, far from clear. We 
were Only groping about for that path, and everybody 
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did his best to help the others. Volodya retained that trait 
for the rest of his life. 

Lying before me is Volodya’s letter to Grozny, where 
Lev Kocharyan, then assistant director, and myself were 
with the team which made the film The Cossacks. I was 
then making my first steps as assistant designer. 


“Hail, Volodimir, light of my eyes, Volodimirovich! 
It has come to our attention that you have become a men- 
ace to all the Circassian and Ossetian girls of Grozny, 
not to mention Odessa. And that you are chasing the 
stars of our Soviet cinematography. 

Vasyok and me, we are certainly villains, for we, the 
sons of bitches, have not yet written you a single line. So 
let’s take it from the top. 

We have been in the city of Riga. It is an ancient city, 
but life is expensive, so the Vasyoks have sold their souls 
there, not to mention their clothes, just to survive. Me, 
I sold my shirt, and Garik his watch and nylon swimming 
trunks. 

Vasyok left for the capital with a rouble in his pocket, 
and had to sell his fountain-pen at a side-station, to get 
himself the bedding and to coddle thus his tender drunken 
body. 

I stayed in Riga to play an extra and to rehearse. Later, 
I returned to Moscow, too. Iza, that’s my wife, is OK, so 
you needn’t worry overmuch. 

As for your flat in 20, Sadovo-Karetnaya, we settled 
two knights there for a short time. The knights are from 
my theatre, and they have nowhere to live, except railway 
stations. They are very quiet kids, they sleep with their 
clothes on, they leave without washing their faces, no 
raping of girls, no drunken orgies. The neighbours dote 
on them. When you come, we’ll kick them out, those 
knights. If you’re against, we can tell them right now, but 
my heart bleeds for them. Hungry and homeless, they are. 
Then again, they are ever so quiet, and come only for the 
night. Your neighbour Zinaida, our wet-nurse, watches 
over them ceaselessly. 

There is nothing new in Moscow, the weather is grey, 
the Hermitage functions but we never go there, for I work 
nights, and Garik seeks employment. A bunch of Georgians 
called Rero are making the scene there. 
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Me, I rehearse a play called Pigs’ Tails from morning 
till night. The title seems impressive. Not much success 
so far, but what the hell— 

Grisha pampers his Granpas and Grannies in the coun- 
try, Misha does a job of work on TV; he pushes about 
props in a cart and knows everything. 

Kisses on your sugar mouth. Your friends, ever, the 
Vasechoks. 

7 Sept. 1960.” 


Garik, alias Vasechok, that was Igor Kokhanovsky; 
we made friends with him in the eighth form. Why Va- 
sechok? There was some joke, which ended with the 
words: “That’s it, Vasya! So long!” Volodya liked that 
phrase very much, and he pronounced it cheerfully and 
vigorously. We liked it too, and that’s how we addressed 
one another—Vasya. This didn’t stick to me, for some 
reason, but Volodya and Garik used that tag over many 
years. In the gang, Volodya was known only as Vasyok. 

Garik then lived in Neglinny Lane, next to the Sanduny 
Public Baths. 

The doors of what used to be furnished rooms opened 
onto a long corridor, where the kids whizzed on their bikes 
and the girls did their rope-skipping. In short, everybody 
amused themselves as best they could. 

Naturally, playing the guitar on a bench in the corridor 
was regarded by the neighbours as an innocent and even 
pleasant pastime. 

Garik played well. He had a repertoire of his own: 
Alexander Vertinsky, Pyotr Leshchenko, Vadim Kozin, and 
some songs by Sergei Yesenin, forbidden in those times. 
He played very few street songs. With great gusto, as he 
did everything that carried him away, Volodya learned 
from Garik the chords, the keys, the flourishes, all kinds 
of guitar technicalities. Then Volodya set off on a road of 
perfection and self-perfection leading towards high art. 

In those years we seemed to be growing one from the 
other, nourishing our souls on each other’s gifts. I believe 
that this is the law of all friendships, of which the other 
side is selflessness—when you give more than you take. 


The thunder of the war rolled away into the distance. 
In the early 1960s, the woman in the red beret disap- 
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peared from Sadovo-Karetnaya Street. She died. People 
said that she came from Kiev, where her two teenage 
sons were killed by the Nazis right before her eyes. She 
went mad, and she kept looking into boys’ faces in a 
strange city in the insane hope of seeing her children... 

The years of the war receded into history, but the people 
who had fought in it suddenly became closer to us, to the 
generation of the war children. 

1965. The 20th anniversary of the Victory. We were 
twenty seven or twenty-eight, and the veterans, forty odd, 
or not yet forty. At that age, the gap of 10 or 15 years 
doesn’t show much. We now worked side by side, and we 
met as equals at parties. We chased the same girls. The two 
generations merged, the younger and the older ones, the 
generations of brothers. We had things in common that 
could be recalled and shared. 

In the summer of 1965 Volodya and me, we lived in the 
Cossack village of Krasnogvardeiskaya near Ust-La- 
binsk, on the Kuban. 

Edmond Keosayan, a friend of Lev Kocharyan and 
ours, was shooting the comic film The Cook there. Volo- 
dya had the part of Pcholka, and I went there for my 
practical studies as a student of the Cinema Institute. 

Simultaneously, Volodya played in the film I Come 
from Childhood (script by Gennady Shpalikov, director 
Victor Turov) and worked on songs for that film, which 
are now so well known: Common Graves, The Height, 
In the Cold, in the Cold; the high officials of the film 
industry forbade him to sing these songs. Although he was 
naturally hurt, Volodya was already in a state when 
injustice merely excites pride and a desire to prove that 
he is right, to strike out at the powers that be. It was no 
longer possible to stop him, to intimidate him, to break him. 

Besides, models of courage, daring, and strength of spir- 
it were, as in our childhood, right at our side. The owner 
of the house in which Volodya and I lived had been a 
prisoner of war, he had been through Buchenwald. 
In The Cook, the lead was played by Vanya Savkin, 
a huge good-natured Siberian. As an eighteen-year-old 
scout, Savkin had been taken prisoner. Unconscious, he 
was dragged into a house; when he came to, he decided to 
show that he was not afraid of torture (which, as Vanya 
told us, he was in mortal fear of), so he put his leg in a 
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burning Russian stove. His calf burnt out. Realising that 
a conversation just wasn’t on, the Germans dragged him 
outside and shot him. During the night, Vanya came to. 
And crawled all the way to our lines. 

Another actor who had a part in The Cook was Zhora 
Yumatov, who had served in a torpedo boat and had been 
awarded the Order of Nakhimov. 

Here too, Volodya listened to people talk, absorbing it 
all like a sponge. But now he was also listened to — by 
the soldiers on whose behalf he now began to speak. 

Serious educationalists and psychologists say that all 
children, with the exception of certain sad medical cases, 
are born geniuses, with amazing capacity for perceiving 
and expressing the essence of the world. It is only later 
that we, the adults, put in a great deal of effort to nip that 
capacity in the bud, so that later stages in life might be 
completely free of it. 

The secret of child perception, when one and the same 
film can be seen ten or fifteen times, lies in the little person 
breaking through the conventionality towards the hero, 
acting together with him and becoming a hero himself — 
during the hour and a half at his disposal. 

The secret of art also comes from childhood: it’s in 
seeing and being seen at the same time. 

Volodya retained the child’s genius for seeing and 
entering what is seen, of becoming part of the action that 
is observed. That is the secret of his Truth. 

To complete these notes, so far from perfection and 
completion, I would like to draw attention to the following 
fact: what was extremely important for Volodya was not 
only the attitude to his songs as such but also the attitude 
to their essence, to the themes, the subjects dealt with 
in them. 

When we were on the Kuban, we talked one day of my 
future term project at the Cinema Institute. I had some 
ideas for it, but nothing definite yet. 

“Look, Volod...© Just imagine: Gorky Street. Fine 
weather. Ninth of May soon. And there is this pilot in pa- 
rade dress. All those medals!” Volodya gestured to: show 
how many there were. ‘Plenty of foreign ones, too. A 
crowd all around him. Pushing and jostling, almost fight- 
ing. All that. You’d think they’re staring at the pilot, 
right? Not bloody likely: It’s a Great Dane sitting by the 
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wall. The master dropped in at the shop, and tied the Dane 
to the door handle. The dog is just huge! And he also wears 
plenty of medals—that’s why everybody is gawking at 
him. Bastards.” 

The ashes of the war knocked at Volodya’s heart. To 
the very end. 

I never made a film about the pilot. I didn’t get a chance 
to. And I was sorry about it even then. 

I have said here a good deal about the realities of the 
times, probably more than about Volodya. But the subject 
of Vladimir Vysotsky’s work was the times, which he 
expressed in a most striking and original way. 

The times are the people. They are created by the 
mosaic of their feelings, thoughts and actions. But only a 
great artist can build a picture of an epoch out of these 
pieces of smalt that seem unmatched either in size or in 
colour. Volodya could. 


It is no longer there, the bench opposite the cinema 
where something happened to us, something elusive and 
inexpressible in words which pertains entirely to the life of 
the spirit, when two human souls find EACH OTHER, 
mutually penetrating each other. The square garden isn’t 
there either, just a small island in the middle of the roaring 
Sadovoye Ring. The cinema itself has long been pulled 
down—nothing but a vacant lot there. The mansion in 
the Arbat, where Gogol’s chest used to stand, has disap- 
peared, too. As has the chest, most likely... The wooden 
variety theatre in the Hermitage Gardens has also vanish- 
ed; Volodya and I never missed a single programme there 
in summer; it was pulled down in 1974, lest it should burn 
down. And it hadn’t burnt down either in the street fight- 
ing of 1917 or in the Nazi air raids. It went down, though, 
before attacking bulldozers. 

In Bolshoi Karetny, we no longer see the house of the 
great Shchepkin ’, where Pushkin, Gogol and Griboyedov 
used to come. The cobble stones under the asphalt here 
are polished by the footsteps of the great ones. 

The house has disappeared in which the incomparable 
Yermolova ® was born; in the 1950s, the lane in which it 
stood was renamed after her — and became a Street, not 
a lane, for some reason. 

School No. 186 (No. 186 of the Guards, as we used to 
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call it) is no longer there, either. The building, after 
reconstruction, now houses the Ministry of Justice of the 
Russian Federation. Here at least there is some logic, a sort 
of continuity by contraries. 

So many are no longer here... 

There’s something left, though. Volodya’s handwriting 
on an old notepad which I have kept by chance, just as the 
letter to Grozny. He was “inventing”, “concocting,” or 
“putting together” something there: 


“In a blue limousine 
(struck out) 
In a yellow 


The most beautiful 
The most desirable 
(struck out) 
The happiest one 
The most unexpected one.” 


In the lower part of the scrap of paper, the letter-head: 
“Classified”. 

And, in Volodya’s hand, a girl’s telephone number: 
D-O- etc. 


Igor Kokhanovsky 


THE BEGINNING 


In these notes, I shall not touch on the errors and 
exaggerations (and sometimes pure inventions) of the 
people who worked or frequently came in contact with 
Volodya. God forgive them their involuntary errors or 
complacent fantasy. A single phrase, which Marina Vlady 
dropped, in joke, in the TV film made by Natalia 
Krymova and A. Thorsteinsson — that Volodya was very 
much like a character in one of his songs, ‘‘a fibber, 
a gas-bag and a merry fellow” — washes away the 
textbook gloss that many memoirists try to cover him 
with. Volodya was too much of a man “in and for 
himself”, despite his openness and accessibility — qualities 
which were often merely a kind of shield for very 
intimate and very private things jealously guarded. One 
had to live years and years side by side with him to learn 
the true man. For about twenty years our lives were 
closely interwoven, and only some time about 1970 did 
they begin to split. But this last is a different matter 
altogether. 

We developed an enthusiasm — serious enthusiasm — 
for literature, particularly for poetry, in the last year of 
school. The teacher introduced us to Velimir Khlebni- 
kov (I remember that we were struck by the line “Russia, 
you are all like a kiss in the frost”), Igor Severyanin, 
Nikolai Gumilyov, Anna Akhmatova, Marina Tsvetaeva, 
Boris Pasternak, Sasha Chorny, Isaac Babel; we would go 
to the Lenin Library, get things by these writers, read 
them, copy certain passages and learn them. 

One day Volodya brought into class a thin volume of 
Sasha Chorny, and we were so carried away by the 
poem The Situation that we immediately wrote some 
doggerel imitating his colloquialisms and the alliterations 
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of Igor Severyanin: ‘‘I squeeze you, I tease you, the fire 
of desire...”” Fortunately, that is absolutely all I remember 
of that poem of ours. 

Later a book of Gumilyov’s poems fell into our hands 
for a few days, and we learnt a few things from it, 
in particular “The Captains” and “The Worker” — 
these two I remember for certain. When Volodya somehow 
laid his hands on a collection of Babel’s short stories 
(we had this book for nearly a month), we were so 
charmed by the Odessa stories that we began to speak 
in the language of Benya Krik and Froim Grach, 
peppering our conversation, often without much rhyme or 
reason, with passages like ‘“‘you have a pince-nez on your 
nose and autumn in your heart”, ‘do not let these 
stupidities worry you”, and so on and so forth. Many 
years later I realised that many of the things that 
we read and learnt by heart in those years, sifted 
through our world perception, found echoes in Volodya’s 
songs. For instance, Gumilyov’s ‘pensive giraffe” became 
the prototype of the hero of the song In Yellow Hot 
Africa, while Babel’s line “I sense, in fatal fervour” 
became part of a small masterpiece Unruly Horses. 
But all that would come later. In those years, though, 
life did indeed seem to us “to be a green meadow 
in which women and horses wander”, and our craze for 
literature prompted us to try hand, timidly, at composi- 
tion. At first these were stupid epigrams about each 
other or about our class-mates. On the last day of school, 
though, on the day of “the last bell”, we took it in 
our heads to write a sort of account about the ten 
years of school, to write about our school life and 
about all our teachers, and in the space of four periods we 
wrote a jocular poem of twenty Onegin stanzas. Unfor- 
tunately, that ‘“‘masterpiece” was later lost, but I’ll quote 
here the connective stanza that Volodya wrote to integrate 
what we had written separately. 


Well, is this boring, reader dear? 

I’m sorry if I failed the test, 

But it should be completely clear 
That I did here my level best. 

The rhymes like flies all fly away, 
And it would seem that near’s the day 
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When I will switch from verse to prose. 
It may be for the best — who knows? 
Our story’s funny, if unlikely. 

I want to make you laugh and grin, 
For laughter is indeed no sin, 

As says the great Arkady Raikin. 

But now, dear reader, we must hurry: 

I should get on now with the story. 


Later we entered the same Institute of Civil Engi- 
neering. But Volodya stayed there only one term. 

The turning-point in his decision to leave that college 
was the Eve of the New Year 1956. It was our favourite 
holiday, but this time we celebrated it in a highly unusual 
manner: we decided to dig in in the kitchen of Volodya’s 
flat in Pervaya Meshchanskaya and concentrate on 
certain drawings, in order to hand them in on January 2. 
Otherwise we wouldn’t be allowed to sit for our exam 
in Chemistry on January 3. 

We bought a bottle of champagne (it was the New 
Year’s Eve, after all!), laid in a store of coffee to drive 
away sleep, and started on the job. 

At midnight, we uncorked the champagne, filled our 
glasses, clinked them, said ‘‘Happy New Year!” and, 
barely wetting our lips, returned to our drawings. 

We finished them some time around two in the 
morning, so tired that we were not even sleepy. We decided 
to make some more coffee and finish off the champagne. 
I must say that we were so sore about celebrating 
the New Year in this way that we did not even talk 
about the ill-fated drawings — we ignored them, as it were. 
We finished the champagne, drank a cup of coffee, lit 
cigarettes, and it was only then that I looked at Volodya’s 
effort. I just couldn’t help laughing. The drawing sheet 
was divided into eight sections, and in the last of 
these we were supposed to pen samples of all types of 
lettering used in the drawing. What Volodya produced 
there could well be used to illustrate how lettering must 
not be done. He laughed, too, but sort of sadly, as if he 
was seeing the work of his hands for the first time. Then 
he began slowly pouring what was left of the Indian ink 
over the drawing. 

“That’s it. Pll start cramming, I have some six months — 
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try to enter the Theatre Institute. And this stuff — it’s 
not for me.” 

He entered the Moscow Art Theatre studio and, since 
the course lasts only four years there, we graduated from 
our respective colleges simultaneously. Volodya joined the 
Pushkin Theatre company and immediately left for Riga 
with them, on a tour. Several days later he phoned me, 
asking if I could come over: there was a chance of 
taking a thorough rest at Riga’s beaches. He had plenty of 
free time on his hands (studying for three tiny parts 
only), so we could swim and lie in the sun as much as 
we wanted. I thought it would be great, and 
left for Riga in a couple of days. 

Volodya and several other young actors (two or three 
of his former mates at the drama studio, who were also 
invited to the same theatre) lived in the Metropole; 
here, there was a small cosy restaurant on the ground 
floor. We modestly supped there nearly every night 
(we were solidly hard up), but often stayed there until 
very late, when the musicians stopped playing and, 
gathering their instruments, vacated the dais. For us, it 
was the beginning of the most interesting part of the 
entertainment. 

One night Volodya asked the headwaiter permission to 
strum on the piano, the more so that the restaurant was 
by that time half-empty. The permission was granted. But, 
before I describe what happened next, I’ll make a small 
digression. 

I cannot say that Volodya played the piano in any 
accepted sense of these words, but he did it often, 
and when he did it, he was oblivious to everything 
around him. Humming some tune, he would play an 
accompaniment, a few chords, over and over, and he 
would sit for hours at the piano like this. He would 
often play the fool, singing funny and often idiotic 
songs like, “You would come home, and wave your hand, 
and marry Vasya the dispatcher, and I'll kill whales 
by twisting tails, or they will make me a dog-catcher”; 
or he would sing some of Vertinsky’s songs (which we 
both loved), but again not quite seriously, changing 
the lines, guying them (remember the episode from The 
Place of the Rendezvous Can’t Be Changed, where 
Zheglov/Vysotsky sings ‘‘Where are you now, who kisses 
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your fingers?”). When he came to my place (we had a 
piano), he would sit down at the piano at once and 
begin to strum. In the mid-1950s we caught the jazz 
bug, and Volodya’s strumming was mostly free variations 
on popular jazz songs. Our favourite singer in those times 
was Louis Armstrong. Volodya began to sing “like Armst- 
rong”, at first rather timidly, as if groping for the 
right intonation and timbre, and later more and more 
boldly. In the end, he became so skilled in imitation 
that the impression that it was the great black trumpet- 
player singing was complete. It should be added that 
Volodya did not know English, I mean he did not 
know it at all, not one word, except “yes” (he studied 
French at school and later at the drama studio). But 
what an imitator he was! Those who knew English 
were completely at sea when they first heard him: the 
impression was that here was someone singing in English, 
yet they couldn’t make out a single word. When 
they realised what the trick was, they would laugh to 
distraction. 

After his marriage to Marina Vlady, he mastered not 
only French, which was apparently not very difficult, 
with his previous experience at school and the drama 
studio — he also learnt English. But that was much later. 
For the present, let me return to the summer of 1960, 
to Riga and the Metropole. 

So the maitre d’ allowed him to “strum on the piano”. 
Volodya stepped on the dais, sat down at the piano, 
played a few chords and began singing Kiss of Fire, 
one of Armstrong’s most popular numbers. I knew it all 
very well, so I started to watch the public, automati- 
cally rather than deliberately. Some curious things 
happened in the room. The people behind the tables 
first stopped eating and drinking, then talking, and then 
a hush fell on the restaurant as if it were a conserva- 
toire. The waiters froze where the singing caught them, 
the customers moved their chairs so that they might see 
and hear better, and we played along, silently smiling 
and even shushing people when they wanted to say 
something. When Volodya finished the song, the public 
cheered loudly, applauding as if at some wonderful 
concert. Volodya was taken aback by this response from 
the public, but only for a few moments — he made a 
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gesture, as if to say “no ovation please”, and smiling 
at us, again started singing something in Armstrong’s 
voice. About half an hour later he rose and wanted to 
step down, but the dais was surrounded by a crowd, 
each shouting some name, the title of some song they 
would like to hear; in short, the public wouldn’t let 
him go... Volodya was clearly flattered, and he consented 
to do one more number. A few minutes later the 
whole scene repeated itself, and one of the regular 
customers even held out a hundred-rouble note, in the 
old funny-looking currency. Volodya smiled understand- 
ingly, but shook his head implacably; he _ politely 
declined the money, said, “‘That’s it for tonight,” and 
finally sat down at our table. 

In the days that followed, whenever Volodya and the 
whole of our gang appeared on the threshold of the 
restaurant (which was situated in a sort of semi-base- 
ment, with several steps leading from the door down; 
anyone who entered the restaurant was visible to every- 
one), the waiters started running faster, reminding one of 
the silent pictures, so that by the time the “concert” 
began no work should spoil the enjoyment from hearing 
this unusual singer. 

Having written this last word, I suddenly caught myself 
thinking that it has nothing to do with Volodya. He 
always performed songs, he played them out, not just 
sang. At the time of which I’m writing (and _ later, 
probably until the autumn of 1961), he had no songs 
of his own, and nothing seemed to indicate that he 
would write any. When Volodya was in his second 
or third year at the drama studio, I can’t remember 
exactly which, the students decided to arrange a party, 
with satirical sketches. One day Volodya came to my 
place (I lived in Neglinnaya Street on the former prem- 
ises of the Sanduny Public Baths, that is, a walk of some 
five or seven minutes from the Arts Theatre and the 
drama studio, so that we saw each other almost daily, 
and even several times a day, he would sometimes 
drop in at my place between rehearsals) and said there 
was going to be a party, he would like to write 
something funny, but nothing came out of it. Would I 
try? I said I would. A day later I wrote a Charlie 
Chaplin number for him. Volodya loved imitating Char- 
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lie Chaplin, and he did it marvellously: the walk, the 
gestures, the facial expressions, the eyes — he played it 
all so well that the likeness was amazing even without 
the moustache and the stick. And when he wore makeup 
and the costume (we even found Chaplin’s bowler hat 
for him), that number was absolutely the hit of the 
party, not to be too modest about it. The more so 
that the theme of the sketch was extremely topical, 
a burning issue, one might say, for the drama students. 
The point was that they were only permitted to act 
parts in the cinema in their last, the fourth year, or 
was it in the third, I do not remember exactly. Since 
the grants were tiny, every student would jump at the 
chance of making some extra money (when one is young, 
there is no such thing as “extra” money, I believe), 
and of testing one’s acting talents in the cinema, into 
the bargain. But the pundits of the studio believed 
that the cinema could damage the as yet shaky individ- 
uality of the actors. For all these reasons, Volodya’s 
performance of a sketch ridiculing this state of things 
was cheered wildly. 

So Volodya had no songs of his own at the time — 
but how he sang those we all of us sang at the time! 
They were mostly takeoffs of underworld songs. And, of 
course, Vertinsky. This combination, so strange at first 
sight, of gutter lyrics and the sophisticated and elegant 
subjects of Vertinsky was in actual fact quite natural, 
for the two elements contrasted with and complemented 
each other: the former could have absolutely none 
of the worshipful and at the same time somewhat 
condescending attitude to woman which made itself felt 
in nearly every song of the “poor maestro” and which 
was so much in keeping with our perception of the 
fair sex in those distant years. Incidentally, the word 
“sang” does not quite fit what our circle, which was 
beginning to take shape already, used to do. Of course 
we were simply full of pranks, as people are in their 
youth, we were simply playing the fool, attaching no 
importance whatsoever to all those “spivs” and ‘‘dens” 
and ‘‘narks” and suchlike words, whose only value was 
that they were funny and mysterious (this explanation 
is only for those much too serious people who see these 
songs as threatening the “formation of the young people’s 
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worldview”). Only those songs brought from the outside 
took root which were in tune with our lifestyle in those 
times — careless, slightly crazy and hussar-like. Any song 
was performed like a sketch rather than as a song, 
there would always be someone joining in the perform- 
ance — by chipping in with a word or a question. Inci- 
dentally, there were two singers, Volodya and myself. At 
first (before Volodya’s songs appeared), it was mostly 
myself, for I played the guitar better, and Volodya 
was only trying to master it. Now as to who “we” were. 
Our “narrow circle” began to take shape already in our 
school years. Apart from the two of us, there was 
Volodya Akimov, then Yasha Bezrodny and Arkady Svi- 
dersky (from the other forms at school), and two or 
three other boys who split off from us soon after we 
graduated from school. Those whom I mentioned here 
stuck together for quite a while. 

Anatoly Utevsky, or Tolyan, as we called him, went to 
the same school as we did, only he was a couple 
years our senior. He lived in the same house (opposite 
the school, across the street) in which Volodya’s 
father lived. So they knew each other not only as pupils 
of the same school but also as neighbours. Tolya was 
one of those older boys to whom one is attracted at 
a certain age. He belonged to the ‘golden youth” 
of the mid-1950s Moscow —a circle that was to us 
unattainable and seemed to us to be mysterious. We 
naturally imitated this member of the “young avant- 
garde” in everything, wearing tight trousers, haircuts a la 
Tarzan and thick-soled shoes. When one of the national 
newspapers published an article under the title ‘The 
Scum”, which scourged some of Tolyan’s friends for a 
“depraved” way of life (their vices consisting mainly in 
that they danced boogie-woogie and spent many eve- 
nings at the Cocktail Hall, now the Moskovskoye 
Cafe, in Gorky Street, which was then known as Broadway 
among young people), he became a legendary persona- 
lity in our eyes. Alas, those were the years when the 
width of the trousers and the fashionable haircut were 
identified with an alien worldview, and those who practi- 
sed this lifestyle were contemptuously known as teddy 
boys. Tolyan was also a teddy boy, and this merely 
enhanced his reputation with us. 
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Lev Kocharyan, Tolyan’s old friend, lived in the same 
house. At the time when Volodya and myself graduated 
from our colleges, Tolya worked as an_ investigator 
(he had graduated from a Law College), while Kocharyan 
left the legal profession for the cinema, and was trying 
his hand as an assistant director in Sergei Gerasimov’s 
film And Quiet Flows the Don. It must have been at 
that time that Lev made friends with Artur Makarov, 
the adopted son of Gerasimov and Tamara Makarova, 
the actress. Artur (now a prose-writer and scenarist, 
the author of the short story ‘‘Home”, which made quite 
a stir when it was published in the 500th number of 
Novy mir) and Lev soon became close friends, and 
later Akimov and myself joined them through the Utevsky- 
Vysotsky link. That was how the “narrow circle”, closed 
to most outsiders, took shape. 

The heart and soul of the gatherings of that circle 
was Volodya Vysotsky. Never in my life have I met 
another such witty joker, raconteur, and buffoon — 
anything, to cheer our lives. No one could ever understand 
where he dug up all those stories about Kostik Kapi- 
tanaki or Mario del Monaco, not to mention the endless 
jokes and puns. Or take his star number — the way 
he played a real earnest madman talking to a lamp 
post. He held the public spellbound until a crowd of some 
thirty or forty gathered to watch him (we would stand 
slightly apart, playing spectators, too, but careful not to 
spoil. the fun, not to make him laugh), or until a 
vigilant guardian of law and order began to push 
through the crowd to find out what the matter was. 
Then Volodya would tell us, “Well, come on, boys,” 
and the whole crowd would burst out laughing, realising 
it had been taken for a ride. 

In the autumn of 1961, Volodya began to write songs. 
At that time I lost sight of him for about a month, 
as I was in the process of moving from one job to yet 
another and could not find anything suitable for quite a 
while, the more so that I quietly hated my profession 
of engineer. When we met, he sang to me five or six 
of his songs. 

Many years later Volodya Akimov told me how the first 
of them, The Tattoo, had appeared. He and Vysotsky 
went to the Kursky Railway Station to see off Inna, 
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the wife of Lev Kocharyan. She was leaving for Odessa, 
where Lev was preparing to shoot, or already shooting, 
I can’t remember which, his first and only indepen- 
dently directed picture One Chance in a Thousand. 
They put Inna on the train; Volodya (Vysotsky) had 
his guitar with him, and he decided to sing “for the 
road” a song he said he had written in the morning. 
He sang The Tattoo and complained bitterly that no one 
to whom he had sung it believed that it was his 
song (Inna seemed to believe him at once), so he asked 
her to tell Lev all about it, stressing his authorship... 

I remember feeling amazed when I heard, one night in 
the autumn of 1961, The Tattoo, The Red, the Green, 
the Yellow and the Lilac, But They Were Eight, The 
City Plugged Its Ears and Wished to Sleep, You Bitch, 
Why Did You Shave Your Eyebrows, and I believe 
a few more from the same series. Nothing in the 
past seemed to indicate such an “explosion of creativity”. 
True, a year before he had written a comical song 
(which, however, remained just a funny episode) about 
the four sailors whose barge was tossed about for 
nearly a month in the Pacific Ocean (remember Kryuch- 
kovsky, Poplavsky, Fedotov and Ziganshin?). But that, I 
repeat, had passed almost unnoticed. Mostly he wrote 
fairly funny epigrams about his friends, like this one: 


He’s handsome like a Mosfilm star, 

The luckiest devil that we know. 

He says he’s been called to the bar — 
What bar in town would have him, though? 


This one is about Tolya Utevsky, who became a lawyer 
and worked on probation at 38, Petrovka Street (where 
the Moscow Criminal Investigation Department is situat- 
ed.— Tr.) and was terribly proud of the “black pistol” 
(mentioned in one of Vysotsky’s songs.— Tr.) that he 
was sometimes entitled to carry. 

..So now Volodya began to write songs; he wrote them 
feverishly, sort of going on song-writing binges, and there 
were times when he showed us something new nearly 
every week. 

Now, why was it that the subjects of his first songs 
had to do with underworld romantics and not something 
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else — say, lyrical poetry, as in Bulat Okudzhava (whose 
name, incidentally, we — I mean Volodya and myself — 
heard somewhat later, at the end of 1962)? 

The first reason was that Bulat Okudzhava, Alexander 
Gorodnitsky or, say, Novella Matveyeva took their song- 
writing seriously from the very beginning. As for Volo- 
dya, all he wanted at first was to have fun, and for 
others to have fun, too. 

Second, I have already described what we had sung 
before Volodya’s songs appeared, and the songs he wrote 
now were a continuation of those earlier efforts. And why 
had we sung this kind of songs? Simply because 
they were the forbidden fruit — which is always so sweet. 

Thirdly, what sort of life experiences could a 23-year- 
old actor have, experiences that would prompt him “nob- 
ler” themes? What had he seen in life? In the words 
of Isaac Babel, ‘a couple of trifles’: secondary school 
and drama school. (I hasten to soothe the overserious: 
these are not trifles, of course — yet not enough, ob- 
viously, to write about serious things.) 

And we must not forget, of course, that Volodya 
was an actor — an actor by his very nature and, as 
they say, to the marrow of his bones. Acting was his 
element, his true nature. Underworld songs became one 
of the hypostases of this play-acting, which for quite a 
while remained unconscious and uncontrolled. 

When he joined the Taganka Theatre in 1964, he 
grew more serious. Incidentally, the wave of underworld 
themes began to recede at that time. “I’m sick and 
tired, I’m tired and sick, I am too tired even to sing,” 
he would write in January 1965. This sort of thing 
was no longer funny, and it was therefore no longer 
interesting. It was about then that he realised that what 
he had done in play became work, creative work demand- 
ing considerable effort. 

“Vasechok, do you know that my songs are sung by 
Portuguese guerrillas?” he asked me one day in the 
winter of 1965. “A fellow has returned from Portugal, 
he says he heard it himself...” 

His Submarine was already something serious indeed. 
And I believe that it was this song that marked the 
end of his youth as a song-writer. Everything before 
that had been merely a beginning. I have tried to 
explain here why his beginning was the way it was. 


Vadim Tumanov 


LIFE WITHOUT LYING 


Flowers hit against the glass of the hearse like clumps 
of earth. They came flying from every side, thrown by 
thousands of hands. The car could not start, and not only 
because the whole square was packed with a crowd. The 
driver could not see the road. The flowers covered the 
whole of the windshield. It became dark inside. Sitting 
next to Volodya’s coffin, I felt as if I was being buried 
alive together with him. The thuds against the glass and the 
roof of the hearse were endless. The human wall stood 
solid before the funeral procession. Police cars, with 
their sirens shrieking, could not clear a way for it. 

The square and all the streets adjoining it were flood- 
ed by a human sea. People stood on roofs of houses, 
even on the roof of the Underground station. Later, I 
couldn’t get rid of the completely extraneous thought: 
“How did they get up there?” It still seems strange to me 
to see Taganka Square different — routinely bustling. On 
that day in July it seemed as if we would stay there forever. 

Cries of thousands of people merged with the shrieking 
of the siren. The flowers kept sailing through the air. 
I saw frightened faces around me. Total confusion. No 
one had expected anything of the kind. Marina’s hand 
convulsively pressed my elbow. 

“T’ve seen the funerals of princes and kings — I 
couldn’t have imagined anything like this.” 

And I recalled Volodya’s cheerful “A big crowd!” 
Those were the words with which he anticipated my 
usual question, returning after a concert: ‘Well, much of a 
crowd there?” 

“That’s me. A big crowd!” 

Later, Yuri Trifonov would say, “How is one to die, 
after Vysotsky?” 

It would be false and cowardly to write about Volodya 
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without referring to his relationship with well-known 
figures who are still writing. Many have changed their 
views about him. Some tend to alter them through addi- 
tion of “new” impressions, or to drop inconvenient 
details. 

The reader learns from Andrei Voznesensky’s recent 
book The Foremen of the Spirit how particularly 
close were the two poets. That is, of course, true, and 
the truth is supported by quotations — which do not, 
however, refer to the last period of Vysotsky’s life. But it 
did exist, that last, difficult period. It was a time when the 
Writers’ Union considered Vysotsky’s application for 
membership. The application was rejected. But the forma- 
lities are unimportant. Volodya realised with bitterness 
that all talk of invariable support — words that he had 
heard in plenty before — would remain mere words. 

He was a thorn in the side of many, during his lifetime. 
His courage caused some people considerable headache — 
and continues to cause it. 

You take for instance just this anonymous verse, which 
somebody took great pains to spread: 


And he was told, in easy style 

to spread miasma everywhere, 

to go through every refuse-pail 

in search for themes for noisome airs. 


If only it were a mere epigram! A poet may dislike 
the verse of another poet — countless examples of this, 
in the history of literature. But this doggerel is no epi- 
gram, it is an epitaph. Someone who speaks of himself as 
a poet wrote this on the occasion of the poet’s death... 

His relationships with contemporaries were not easy. 
To some, he was obliged to say, “Leave all hope — I will 
never go.” 

He loved his native land, but his love was not blind. He 
never flattered his people, he taught them no gospel and 
did not see himself as a messiah. But he was very sensitive 
to the times. 

Diametrically opposed assessments are proof of the great 
scope of a phenomenon. No one remained indifferent 
to his work. Passions are still running high, ranging 
from adoring acceptance to angry rejection. 
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Emotions, as we know, are incompatible with restraint, 
still less, with strict balance. The perception of Vysotsky 
is largely determined by the listener’s life experiences. Vo- 
lodya was told, for instance, that the Pope laughed uproa- 
riously as he listened to his song about himself. 

And Bobby Fisher, who also understood Russian, failed 
to see the humour of the line ‘in a canteen closed to 
lesser mortals”. 

Unfortunately, appraisals are often determined by ori- 
entations. In France, Vysotsky’s performance of Hamlet 
was recognised as the best ever. Soviet press has managed 
to overlook the fact. 

I often observed one and the same picture at previews 
in the House of the Cinema and in theatrical foyers. 
‘People’s Artists” would stalk about, sleek, accustomed to 
signs of attention, conscious of their importance, 
wearing their insignia. When Vysotsky appeared, they’d be 
left nowhere, as if they did not exist at all. That was 
annoying, of course. That made them want to study the 
phenomenon of “mass culture”. 

People say that he liked to behave provocatively. That 
is not true. His fame was not notoriety, and he did not 
believe that fame was happiness. At one time he was my 
guest in Pyatigorsk, and he gave an interview to the local 
TV studio. Ordinarily, he avoided public interviews with 
journalists. On one occasion he responded to their repro- 
aches with a reproach of his own: “There was a time 
when I would have liked to speak through you, but you 
wouldn’t listen. Now I have the right not to want to speak.” 

This time, though, he unexpectedly agreed. He thought 
the questions would be of the lightweight variety, and was 
not disposed to give serious answers at the beginning. He 
grew more serious after the second question. 

“Do you ask everyone that sort of questions?” he asked 
in surprise, and then replied: “Happiness is like travelling. 
It needn’t involve movement in space. The travels may be 
through the soul of another person — through the world 
of another writer or poet. Only you mustn’t travel alone, 
but with someone whom you love and whose opinion you 
hold dear.” 

He loved to travel through the world of Akhmatova, 
Pasternak, Gumilyov, Trifonov, Akhmadulina. He regard- 
ed Yevtushenko as a major poet. He knew the poetry 
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of Mayakovsky, but his attitude to it was all his own, far 
from the generally accepted. 

He could not complain of lack of public recognition. 
The whole country knew his songs. He wanted to see his 
poems published. That’s a poet’s natural desire. But no 
latter-day Nekrasov' came his way. (Nekrasov, the 
great Russian 19th-century poet, was also a publisher and 
a discoverer of poetic talent.— Tr.) And Nekrasov’s 
Sovremennik (Contemporary) was not, alas, revived in 
Nash sovremennik (Our Contemporary) ?_ I recall in this 
connection Volodya’s sad words, “They regard me as a 
cleaner.” 

I’m still uncertain whether I correctly understood the 
sense in which he used that word. But I knew who “they” 
were: he listed them, name by name. 

At the Ministry of Culture, a certain high official asked 
him: 

“Have you brought your records for me, from Paris?” 

“What do you need them for? You can produce them 
here.” 

Then the man walked to his safe, took out records of 
Vysotsky’s songs made in France, and boasted: 

“T’ve already got them from others.” 

Vysotsky did not want success at any price. Thus he 
could not write on orders or from newspaper materials, 
unless he felt the theme through and through and knew 
the details of the situation by heart. That was the only rea- 
son why he refused to write songs for Roman Karmen’s 
documentary about Chile. He was afraid of triviality and 
repetitiveness. 

Volodya’s heart was filled with joy at other people’s 
success, and he did everything he could to help talented but 
unlucky people. He did not know what envy was, absolu- 
tely. 

Always kind to other people, he was amazed at, and 
suffered from, any lack of kindness in response. He was a 
sensitive and therefore a very vulnerable person. I remem- 
ber an episode from 1978, when he came from the theatre 
late at night, after a preview of some films. He roused 
me from sleep. 

“Can you imagine the picture? The actors see each 
other on the screen, they recognise each other, all is joy 
and lightness. When I come on the screen, there’s dead 
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silence. What have I done to them, stolen their moon? Or 
taken away the Mercedes?” 

Yes, he had his Mercedes, a status symbol — for the 
snobs, not for Vysotsky. He was in general indifferent to 
material expressions of success. His desire to see his work 
published in no way contradicted that indifference. His 
spirit thirsted for materialisation, for material consolida- 
tion in records and books. His personality was not ref- 
lected in the glossy surface of the Mercedes. 

He valued kindness, honesty, sincerity and openness in 
people more than anything else. More than intellect 
and talent. He had nothing but disgust for falseness, and 
could sense it a mile away. A worker of our embassy 
met him at the New York airport, and launched at once 
into a lecture on honourable conduct and good manners 
abroad. (‘Tell them we have put an end to all drinking 
long ago...” as a character in one of Vysotsky’s 
songs says.) He also hurried to announce that a return 
ticket for Vysotsky had already been bought — a week 
before the planned date, so that six of the already 
announced concerts would have to be cancelled. Then he 
ritually embraced his duly instructed compatriot and 
kissed him — out of his sense of duty, most likely. 

“Several days after that unpleasant episode,” Volodya 
told me later in Moscow, “I suddenly felt an irrepressible 
desire to wipe my cheek, but I couldn’t, because of the 
guitar in my hands.” 

It wasn’t always that he could avoid these false embra- 
ces. He was sometimes caught unawares. His good man- 
ners, too, cut his chances of expressing his real atti- 
tude towards such people. On one occasion I met a cer- 
tain well-known film actor at Vysotsky’s, talking of him- 
self in the cocky manner so common among film stars. 
Volodya was mostly silent, his replies were tepid and 
curt. The visit obviously depressed him, but the laws 
of hospitality bound him hand and foot. After the visitor 
left, Volodya sighed: ‘“‘A talented and clever scoundrel is 
more dangerous than a talentless one. There are people 
that make one want to wash, after one’s talked to 
them.” 

Volodya had a great many acquaintances, which was 
hardly surprising in view of his popularity. But he was 
close to only a very few, which is hard to believe when 
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one hears and reads reminiscences about him. You could 
count on the fingers of one hand the people who felt 
free to come to his place at any time. We all know that 
guests are stealers of time. Unbidden guests are in addi- 
tion guilty of breaking and entering. Vysotsky’s one wish 
in such cases was to close the door behind them as 
soon as possible. He was also unwilling to open his 
soul to anyone except his friends. He disliked lengthy 
effusions, and was usually reticent and silent. But what 
an interesting raconteur he was in moments of sincerity 
and openness among people whom he liked! He would 
give himself up completely to good humour and friendly 
revelry. Then the sunny days would give way to gloomy 
ones. 

The endless talks and arguments with him are unforget- 
table. There was never enough time. The talk would often 
begin in the kitchen. I would mostly sit on the windowsill, 
Volodya would stand by the gas-cooker. Then we’d be- 
think ourselves: it would be morning already, and Volo- 
dya would soon have to go to a rehearsal. Of all the 
people that I met in my life, Vysotsky was the most inte- 
resting. 

He suffered a lot over his failures, especially when he 
was not to blame for them. He went through screening 
tests for the role of Pugachov. But then he had to shave 
off the beard which he had grown: some influential 
personage had interfered. He was then invited to play 
in the film Sannikov Land, for which he had already 
written many beautiful songs. Snow Without Mud’s Like 
a Long Life Without Lying... was one of those songs. 

Someone said at the Mosfilm Studios, though: 

‘“‘Aren’t there any other actors here, except Vysotsky?” 

His attitude towards work was not just serious — it 
was fervent, although he was often late for rehearsals at 
the theatre — and his relations with the theatre, I must 
say, were not of the best in the last years of his life. 

He went on leave, for a year. He wanted to write a 
screen play and make a film about the Kolyma, to play 
the lead in it. He began collecting materials about it. 
To do this, he rejected an offer to take part in a foreign 
film, although they tried to lure him with high fees. 

One day I told him about a certain Alexei Ivanovich, 
a person who really fascinated me. Try to imagine some- 
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one with all the external marks of an intellectual, as 
he is portrayed by the hackneyed imagination: fine facial 
features, polite, cultured, quiet, and tastefully dressed. 

On the Kolyma, he looked very much to advantage 
against a highly contrasting background. Sitting next to 
him on the podium at a conference of front-rank work- 
ers of prospecting teams, I saw, by chance, that he was 
an excellent artist. | heard people say that he loved, and 
had a fine knowledge of music, and played himself. 

My descriptions of people’s appearance sometimes 
seemed hilariously funny to Vysotsky: 

“Somehow all good men in your stories are blue-eyed, 
and disgusting types are invariably pock-marked.” 

Now, Alexei Ivanovich was not pock-marked. He was an 
elegant wearer of suits, and preferring conservative tones, 
mostly greys. In short, he looked fine. But one day, many 
years before the meeting on the conference podium, I had 
seen him kick a man in the face as the man was bending 
down. Alexei Ivanovich then held a high and awesome 
office, I must note, and he did not need to fear that the 
man would hit back. 

Vysotsky recurred to that episode several times, he 
wanted to know the details, all the particulars about the 
Kolyma official’s appearance. 

‘“‘So what do we have here?” he tried to reason it out. 
“Does a person change with the circumstances? With 
his position? Do these people care about their reputation 
in the eyes of their own children? Suppose they would 
be ashamed for their fathers?” 

That was how the poem My Black Man ina Grey Suit 
was born. 

Black men came into his life in various guises. But 
he recognised them, without mistake. In France, he was 
struck by the so-called gauchists. 

“They invited me to sing at their rally. I saw their 
faces, their provocative manner, I heard their wild spe- 
eches, I read their slogans, and I was horrified. It was 
a drugged mob thirsting for violence and destruction. 
Their social bravado was emphasised even by the clothes 
they wore. In vain did my confused interpreter try to 
talk me into singing; she was puzzled by my refusal to 
sing before these young people ready‘to hit out without 
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Some time later he read to me a poem he had just 
written — The Brave Boys: The New Left: 


Please do not fuss, Madame, stop nagging, pray, 
I do not feel like singing today. 

I do not think they will listen to me — 

And they'd do better to read History. 


He rejected violence so totally that he was suspicious 
of people building muscle. 

“T have a feeling they are going to beat up somebody. 
And it’s sure to be someone weaker than themselves.” 

This echoes his well-known line: “I couldn’t hit a man 
in the face even in my childhood.” It is appropriate to 
recall here that at one time Volodya did boxing. In the 
interview in Pyatigorsk I have already mentioned he thus 
defined the human shortcoming which he was most ready 
to forgive: 

“Physical weakness.” 

Volodya himself, though, was very strong, a good sports- 
man. And his attitude to sports was in_ general 
positive — he valued it. But he placed physical strength 
infinitely lower than moral one. 

Volodya grew up as a Street arab, he knew the laws of 
the street (someone may even Say, the gutter): 


And I grew up like all the mod grew up... 


In his childhood, he shared the fate of the wartime gene- 
ration, with its trauma of fatherlessness and neglect. 


And the brother of Tolya Rvany 
Came back home from Goldfield Zhelanny... 


(Incidentally, Zhelanny was a goldfield in the Kolyma 
where Alexei Ivanovich was at one time boss.) 

Vysotsky made himself, he built his personality all 
by himself, he built his own spiritual world. Having suf- 
fered a great deal in early childhood from aggressive 
caddishness, he would not stand even the slightest 
signs of it in his mature years. 

One day we were walking along the Arbat; a couple of 
hulking young men, insolent and slightly drunk, came up to 
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us, with the usual ‘“‘Give me some fire”. Slightly frowning, 
Volodya produced a lighter. He always had one with him, 
and they would light up at a touch. This time, though, he 
clicked and clicked, but there was no fire. The 
fellow recognised him. 

‘Ha, Vysotsky! Looks like you’ve become awfully bold 
lately.” 

Volodya flared up, and his response was dignified and 
devastating. 

On another occasion, he was to sing at a writer’s anni- 
versary. At the last moment, he learnt that the people he 
had invited to the ‘do’ were not even given invitation 
cards. Vysotsky could not stand it when people were 
slighted, whoever they might be. He realised at once that 
what lay behind it all was the writing mob’s elitist arrogant 
attitude towards outsiders. So he expressed his feeling to 
the hosts and organisers of the banquet at once, and in 
“oral Russian”. He sang one song and left. 

He might say of himself in the words of Hamlet, 
“Though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me...” 

I often hear people say, ‘“‘They asked Vysotsky to sing, 
and he did. He was invited to a party, a banquet, a high 
society reception, and he went.” 

In actual fact, he was highly selective about his per- 
sonal acquaintances. And as for singing, he only sang 
when he wanted to, never otherwise. Here are several 
episodes. 

A tipsy major, who happened to be in Vysotsky’s com- 
pany, decided to order a “programme of cultural enter- 
tainment”, on top of everything else: 

“Sing us a few songs, Volodya!” 

Vysotsky could not stand any familiarity in others, 
and permitted no familiarity in his own attitude to 
others. 

‘Look, Major,” he said, when he’d had enough, “fire a 
few shots, eh?” 

The secretary of a very highly placed personage phoned 
Vysotsky: 

“Such and such persons would like to have you for 
the weekend.” 

“IT have no time,” Volodya replied in a restrained 
tone. 

“You what?!” The secretary, unaccustomed to refusals, 
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could not believe his ears. “Are you going to say so to 
THEM, too?” 
(He pronounced “THEM” in a respectful whisper.) 
“TI repeat that I have no time. Please tell them so.” 
In the song, it sounds a little bit different: 


I am invited by some real big shots 
To sing my Wolf Hunt — though I’d rather not. 


He had a highly developed sense of personal dignity. 
In Irkutsk, he listened to toasts in his honour silently 
and glumly, and soon left, pleading indisposition. 

“T was afraid I’d explode,” he explained later. “‘There 
were several people there totally alien to me in spirit. I 
couldn’t sing for them.” 

This sort of impressions were later compressed into 
verse: 


There he is, arrogant like Richelieu, 
Like a noble Daddy in an old sketch... 


..You mustn’t come to other people’s tables 
Or answer anyone who hails you... 


In Siberia, he spent half the night talking to an old 
grey-haired woman from the village of Bolshaya Glubo- 
kaya, on the Kultuk highway, near Lake Baikal. Here, ad- 
miring the purity of the air, he said: 

“It would be fine if Demidova could live here awhile.” 

He remembered that she was not feeling well at the 
time. 

He liked travelling in company. And the people who 
were close to him in spirit lived in his soul all the 
time. 

At the Leningradsky Railway Station, Yulian Semyo- 
nov, the writer, came up to Volodya and tried to talk him 
into going to his birthday party, at his place in Pakhra 
outside Moscow. Volodya declined the invitation politely, 
saying he was pressed for time, although at that parti- 
cular moment we were entirely free, we seemed to have 
been hungry in Leningrad already and, stepping off 
the train, had just been discussing where we could drop 
by. Why didn’t he go? I cannot say exactly, but there 
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seemed to have been something about the invitation, 
about its form, that had struck Volodya as incorrect. He 
was very sensitive to nuances. 

In a hurry to get to the theatre, Vysotsky refused 
to give his autograph to a couple of young soldiers who 
stopped him at his car. There were three of us. We 
quarrelled, saying a great many unpleasant words to each 
other in the space of a few minutes. Volodya braked 
abruptly and, leaping out of the car, ran to find the soldi- 
ers. But he returned downcast. 

“Seems like they’ve stepped off the earth!” 

We parted in silence, and in the middle of the night 
someone rang at the door of my flat. It was Volodya. 

“Well, still angry?” he said smiling. ‘I’ve given forty 
autographs today.” 

In Pyatigorsk I introduced him to an old Armenian 
woman, Auntie Nadya. She had worked hard all her life, 
never resting. At seventy, she was still helping her 
grown-up children. One day she said: 

“T saw the film Turkey's Head.” 

She spoke little Russian, and it turned out that the film 
she had seen was Iudushka Golovlyoyv (there is a remote 
likeness between these words and ‘turkey’s head” in 
Russian.— Tr.). One day the old woman was sitting by her 
house on a bench, and Volodya and myself sat down next 
to her. 

“This is Auntie Nadya who has seen the film Turkey’s 
Head. And this is Vysotsky. Do you know his songs? 
Do you like them?” 

“T knows. I likes. They sing all the time. Must be good. 
Only hoarse, very.” 

Volodya burst out laughing. He talked to Auntie Nadya 
a little, and on the following day, as we were approaching 
Nalchik, about fifty miles away, he suddenly asked me: 

“Did you notice her hands?” 

“Whose?” 

“Auntie Nadya’s. Beautiful kind eyes and such work- 
coarsened hands.” 

In general, Vysotsky’s attitude towards old men and 
women was touching. He liked to listen to them, or simply 
to look at them. A psychologist will probably say that he 
felt that he would not live to be an old man himself. 

I cannot say as to that, but I know for certain, from 
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Vysotsky himself, that he valued Yuri Trifonov’s The 
Old Man higher than his other works. 

In the Caucasus, Volodya would stop his car and gaze 
a long time at an old woman with a cow, or a grey-haired 
mountaineer. In Siberia, in a hurry to catch a plane, he 
stopped his car to press the hand of a bulldozer driver he 
knew, a war veteran. To take leave of him. Later, he 
would remember that vet at one of his concerts in Moscow. 
He loved them, these common people marked by the war. 
That is the answer to the question of who were his idols. 

He wrote with great feeling and understanding of the 
victims of the war — soldiers, officers, everyone who had 
had anything to do with it. People who ought to know say 
that Vysotsky’s war songs are the summit of his creative 
effort. He handled the details of war with such skill that 
his uncle Alexei Vladimirovich, a former commander 
of division intelligence, was quite sure that The Ballad 
of the Chap Who Did Not Shoot was the story of his 
life. He must have been puzzled, and probably distressed, 
on learning that the nephew had invented it all. 

“Amazing,” said another retired colonel, “it’s all about 
me.” 

I shall try to avoid appraisals. For myself, I only 
saw war in its isolated manifestations: horned mines by the 
ship’s side, diving bombers, geysers of water rising before 
the ship’s bows... I must admit, though, that his capacity 
for penetrating into other people’s fates, living them out 
for himself, as it were, have remained a mystery to me. 
He never invited anyone into his ‘creative laboratory”. 

“IT don’t know, Vadim. It comes by itself.” Or this: 
“A thought will drone like a busy bee, for days on end, 
sometimes... And then I write it down.” 

He wrote not only at night, and not necessarily at 
his desk. 

In a well-known interview Vysotsky said: 

‘Each song wrings me out.” 

“This one, too?” He was asked after the first perfor- 
mance of the song About the Vacha River. 

“It wasn’t the easiest one.” 

It was a simple story of an unlucky gold-digger, with 
neither house nor home, just his last rouble in the pocket, 
“for a telegram”. But I saw the way people listened to it, 
men who had been through the Kolyma, Dzhugdzhur, 
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Magadan, Yakutia, Bodaibo. They listened to it with a 
cheerful attention: it was part of their life, their past 
unfit for the newspapers. It was there, so why should they 
be ashamed of it? 

Volodya wrote the song about the Vacha in Khomolkho, 
a god-forsaken settlement in the taiga of Bodaibo. There, 
Vysotsky sang for four hours for those who came to hear 
him from the most out-of-the-way taiga corners. As he 
sang, more and more people arrived. Pilots delayed their 
flights to be able to listen to their idol. They were pas- 
senger flights, so one can imagine the disciplinary con- 
sequences for the pilots. There was no standing room left 
in the canteen, so the window frames had to be removed so 
that everyone might hear. Vysotsky patiently waited for 
all the preparations to be over. 

“I need these people more than they need me.” 

On that trip, his guitar was accidentally crushed. He 
did not turn a hair. 

‘“‘What question would you like to ask yourself!” he was 
asked at the Pyatigorsk TV studio. 

“How many years, months, weeks, days and hours of 
creative work I have left?” 

On July 25, 1980, at twenty to four in the morning, the 
telephone rang at my flat. It was the doctor. 

“Come... Volodya has died.” 

On that day, I answered hundreds of telephone calls at 
Vysotsky’s flat. I remember a call from Grechko, the cos- 
monaut: 

“Can I help in any way?.. Here’s my telephone number, 
just in case.” 

Marina wanted to put an unusual wild stone on his 
grave. 

“It needn’t be beautiful, but it must express Volodya’s 
image.” 

She asked me to find such a stone, and I did. It was 
a rare variety of troctolite, about 150 million years old, 
pushed up from the hot depths of the earth and — a real 
rarity — not crushed or covered with oxide. It was incre- 
dibly of a piece: when struck with a hammer, it rang like a 
church bell. But — another monument stands on Vy- 
sotsky’s grave. 

There is a great deal written about Volodya these days, 
a lot of arguments going on. I wouldn’t like to get mixed up 
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in the debate. There’s one thing about him that I would 
like to say, though: he was a man of a tragic perception 
of the world. He wanted to live, but he was unafraid 
of death. In the words of his favourite poet, he could 
“remember at once the whole of the harsh and dear life, 
the strange and dear land”. He died in sleep. He felt the 
coming of death, but did not invite it. Before he died, 
he just had time to write to his wife in Paris on a te- 
legraph form: 


..1 have a lot to sing to the Almighty. 
I have my songs to justify my life... 


Mikhail Shemyakin 


ABOUT VOLODYA (The Last Years) 


It’s difficult for me to write about him. Too many 
memories rushing into my head all at once. He was too 
great a magnitude in my life. “Friendship with a great man 
is a gift of the gods,” Corneille once said. Grieving over an 
irreparable loss, I thank God for letting me know this 
great and noble soul. The myths and fabrications about 
Vysotsky sometimes completely distorted the image of Vy- 
sotsky the man. All that was loose, rakish and reckless 
about many of his songs was taken for the essence of 
his soul. Few people knew that what Volodya loved more 
than anything else was quiet; he loved to sit behind his 
desk at night, and shunned crowds and parties. He 
collected autographs of old writers and poets, he was a 
great reader of books, he loved his friends warmly and 
sincerely, and often told me that friends were the most 
precious gift of life, sadly remarking that he had so few 
true friends. I knew how he cared for them, how tirelessly 
and endlessly he helped them, how he suffered for them 
in their illnesses or failures. I saw him cry when he 
went on a bout of hard drinking and, meeting some people, 
could not carry out some promise he had made them. (It 
had to do with some affairs of no great importance — 
some ballbearings for a car, wheels or tyres, something like 
that.) 

What he loved to do more than anything else in life 
was sit in absolute quiet, digging among his stamps or 
reproductions. His whole work is that of one of the greatest 
analysts of the Russian land. He was no drunkard or 
rake — not by any means. He must be understood quite 
differently, if he is to be understood at all. It has been my 
great luck in life that I came to know him as a person, to 
know the depth of his soul, his sensitiveness and his 
suffering. 
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One day Marina called me: ‘“‘Volodya is in a bad way, 
come please...” I took along the Russian painter Putilin, 
who adored Vysotsky and always imitated him in his 
songs, and we rushed to their place. Volodya was on 
the brink of going off into a world of his own. Marina 
had several lapdogs. I love animals, so I took up the 
dogs and hugged them. Volodya, who loved animals 
“at a distance”, asked me, “Misha, what are you caressing 
them for?” And I replied, ‘Well, I love animals, without 
the beasts our souls would grow beastly...” 

Suddenly I saw Volodya walk to a bureau, pull out some 
notebook and write down something, asking me again, 
“What was it you said? We'd grow beastly without the 
beasts?” 

When Marina later gave me all of Volodya’s diaries, 
his notebooks containing meditations, observations and 
notes for poems, I suddenly discovered an entry made in 
a very unsteady hand: “And without the beasts we would 
go beastly ourselves.” 

He liked to wear leather, and kept pestering me, ‘‘ Mish- 
ka, you’re a designer, will you design a costume for me?” 
One day I replied, ‘What costume are you talking about? 
What’s all this nonsense? You are an image as you 
are.” “No, I’m an actor,” he objected. “You must 
design a costume for me in which the whole world will 
know me.” 

So I took him by the lapels of his yellow leather 
jacket and shook him: ‘“Volodya, bethink yourself! Don’t 
you know that you are a genius?” He looked at me, a sort 
of gloomy look, and said quite soberly: “I know.” 

There are moments that are remembered all one’s life, 
for these moments are the truth. I will never forget his 
gloomy, cheerless look: “Of course I’m great! Another 
Napoleon.” And suddenly he said it with such anguish: 
“I know.” It was as if I had asked him: “Do you know 
that you are carrying a cross?” And this man suddenly 
answered me, instantly coming back, sobered, from his 
merry, drunken, Russian delirium: “Yes, I know...” 

There was a reply for you! I believe that Volodya had an 
inner vision of what a genius is. 

What made me take up my camera and take pictures 
of my friends? I had a feeling that this epoch would some 
day become history, and that the men, the artists and 
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poets little-known then would become the history of 
Russia. From my father, a war historian, I must have 
inherited this passion for collecting historical materials, 
since, as it has turned out, I did not exaggerate the 
significance of these persons; I did not make a mistake 
about them. Of course I couldn’t miss my chance when 
I encountered such an immense personality as Volodya 
Vysotsky. Naturally, I headed straight for the shops. 
Naturally, I bought the best tape-recorders. Naturally, 
I quickly learned the art of recording and said, ‘‘ Volodya, 
let's work. Everything that you write must be recorded; 
you need it. Whether in a chronological order or not, 
but we must do it all in the best way we can.” That was 
why the best microphones were bought, one for the 
guitar and one for the voice, to get the best quality of 
recording. And I began to goad him to start working. 
Talking would come later. Later we might sit down at 
the table, but work would come first. Afterwards, it 
became a habit with him. He would burst into my room, 
notebook in hand. He would put it on an easel and 
begin singing. He’d turn the sheets himself, and on many 
recordings you can hear the sound of rustling; and 
sometimes he would forget his spectacles: in the later 
years, Volodya’s eyesight was pretty poor. That was the 
way the recording began. He would sing his latest 
songs, the ones he had just brought (to Paris.— Tr.). He 
felt that the result was something interesting, something 
historical. When IMCA Press published collections of 
Russian guitar poets (the quality of the records was awful, 
but at least the poems were collected), Volodya told me: 
“Look, let’s record everything that I’ve written all over 
again, this time in the new versions.” He felt himself 
that his soul had grown stronger, his voice and even his 
conception of his own work, had grown stronger. He began 
to sing — and how novel was the performance! It was the 
style of a real master, this time. He worked with great 
enthusiasm. You take such a song as The River’s Flowing. 
“T have sung it many times,” he said, “but now I would 
like to record it again, to sing it the way I understand 
it today.” After that song, he couldn’t sing anything, 
he was dripping sweat, he seemed quite spent after 
singing that song — which was not his song at all! I mean 
to say, he wasn’t one of those singers who could only 
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perform their own songs, as is sometimes the case. There 
are masters who find pleasure in copying other masters, 
they put their whole soul in the work and thus create 
something absolutely new. Thus Delacroix copied Rubens, 
creating paintings that sometimes surpassed that great 
master. In the same way, Volodya created a real master- 
piece out of an ordinary song. 

It was a strange evening — the evening when he sang 
The River's Flowing. An evening not unlike one in old St 
Petersburg — a sad, sad light. Summer, August, the 
French had all gone on leave, the whole of Paris was 
filled with sweet, aching sadness. Twilight fell. We were 
sitting at my place; a girl came over; her parents 
originally came out of Russia, and Volodya was a god to 
her. Volodya felt inspired, he felt strong, and suddenly, 
instead of singing one of his own songs, he decided to 
sing The River, for he heard in it the theme of love, of a 
loved girl, and a great many other ineffable things. He 
sang it, looking at the girl, sometimes shifting the gaze 
to me, askance — and how he sang! There was practically 
nothing left of the girl, and Volodya said, “Well, now for a 
little drink!” 

That was no alcoholism or love of vodka, it’s just that 
he felt spent, and everything within him was still boiling, 
so he had to relax, or he might go mad. 

Rummaging in my archives, I came across an old 
photograph of an old Tibetan monk with a prayer rattle in 
his ancient withered hands. That was the teacher of the 
Dalai Lama himself, and exactly the same portrait hung 
in Vysotsky’s flat in Paris... So I recalled the sad and merry 
story of our visit, Volodya’s and mine, to the great Lama 
for the purpose of discussing the very problem that played 
such a considerable role in Volodya’s departure for the 
other world. 

In what light do I see the amazing insights of Volodya’s 
work? They were moments of fantastic spiritual revelation, 
when the chest seemed to be torn open and one could see 
in it the blood-covered heart of man and poet. Those 
were moments of universal spiritual penetration and 
absorption. He could not live or sing without it, he 
could not exist without it. But each of those fantastic 
flights had to be paid for, in bundles of nake nerves, 
missing beats of an overworked heart, and drunken 
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binges. As much as I could, I tried to help him to stop 
those sprees. 

One day someone rang, late at night, at the door of my 
Paris flat. Russians’ late visits are no surprise to anyone 
here. On the threshold stood Volodya and Marina. 
Their visit was no surprise either, only Volodya’s ap- 
pearance was somewhat unusual. Instead of his usual 
jeans he was wearing a well-fitting black suit, and 
with a tie, at that. Marina was also wearing black. 
I was puzzled and silent. “Birdie, dress yourself, and 
fast,” Volodya said gloomily and seriously. (I must say 
that, despite his deliberate apparently rough manners, 
which were in keeping with his hoarse voice and general 
style, Volodya was always tender and sentimental towards 
me, and, although I was the taller of us, he obstinately 
called me “birdie”, having once heard my wife call me 
that.) ‘Where — what on earth?” But they would not 
explain anything, and we were soon speeding towards 
some place in the suburbs of Paris, entirely relying on 
Volodya in the conviction that it was all necessary. “If my 
friend says I must, I will not ask him why...” 

We stopped at an old mansion outside the city limits. 
When Marina moved off for a while, Volodya whispered 
to me: “We're going to be cured of alcoholism in a mo- 
ment.” “‘How? Who — ?” “Dalai Lama’s Teacher!” Incre- 
dible! Slyly winking at me, Volodya pushed me towards an 
open door of the house, where I could see some strange 
figures in tall hats and yellow burnouses of some sort... 

No sooner had we exchanged bows with a monk than 
we were asked to take off our footwear. Volodya had it 
easier, he had patent-leather shoes on (the first time I ever 
saw him wear anything of the sort), and I wore high boots, 
like always. OK, humility’s the word. We walked on, 
bootless. Monks sitting in a vast hall, rattling their 
rattles and (Buddha forgive me!) mumbling something. 

Volodya winked at me, cheerful and sly as always, but he 
looked fairly lost. No Marina in sight. She was somewhere 
in the upper regions. As we went up led by the hand by 
our yellow-faced brethren, Volodya confided in me that 
Marina’s grandmother was a Chinese princess, and that 
was the only reason why we would be received by the 
Teacher of the Dalai Lama himself, who was stopping 
over here near Paris. He’d listen to us and help. “No 
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drinking problem — it'll go as with a touch.” Here, the 
mystical forces dozing within me came to life. 

Which of us, the youngsters of the years of thaw, 
the legendary 1960s, was untouched by the Yoga craze! 
How many friends of ours had landed in mental homes 
after unsuccessful attempts to enter astral regions... My 
spirits rose. We entered a brightly lit hall where a tiny old 
man with roguish, cheerful eyes was sitting cross-legged in 
a corner under a bright-coloured silk canopy surrounded 
by narrow-eyed guards wearing exotic half-helmets, half- 
hoods. Frenchmen, all dressed in black, were kneeling 
before him in respectful postures, and in front of them 
all was Marina, her exquisite head bent low. The audience 
was drawing to a close. His face bored, the Lama was 
mouthing vague replies, all well-worn platitudes. Then it 
was our turn. The monk guard asked us what we had 
come for. Without raising her head, Marina translated 
the question into Russian. I looked at Volodya, Volodya 
looked at me. A slight confusion. The folks here were 
dealing in other-worldly affairs, purgatories, nirvanas, 
that sort of stuff, and we—Finally, Volodya said, ‘‘Ma- 
rina, honey, tell him we have, um, a vodka problem, 
you know, fighting alcoholism —” 

Marina translated, the Frenchmen who had not yet 
crawled out into the hall stopped and looked at us 
curiously. The effect on the old fellow was curious, too. 
He suddenly began to smile, and gestured with his withered 
hands for us to crawl closer to him. Although he clearly 
understood the question, he asked us to repeat it. Then, 
still smiling, he delivered an old parable, very similar to 
an Orthodox Russian one, to say that all sins came from 
alcohol. After that, he winked at us slyly and pointed to 
a small silver glass that stood on his left, on a shelf: it 
would seem that taking a glass of vodka once in a while 
was, after all, rather pleasing to the soul. 

The audience was over. With his strong hands the 
Lama tore a silk kerchief into strips and tied them 
round Volodya’s and my neck. “Go, I shall pray for you.” 
The monks brought us photographs into the hall — gifts 
from the great Lama. 

..Several months passed. Volodya was on location in 
Odessa, making a film. Whenever he phoned me in Paris, 
the first thing he would ask would be: “Well, old man, 
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does it work? No drinking?” ‘‘No, how can I,” I'd reply. 
“And you Vovchik? Does it work with you?” “Mishunya, 
the old man’s great, just great! I’m fine! Completely 
dry!” It went on for quite a while. 

So now I put on my favourite songs — Shulzhenko, 
Bernes, Utesov, I weep over them to my heart’s content, 
I see this strip of silk and think: What is our old man doing 
these days? 

I was always struck by Volodya’s tact and his un- 
derstanding of people. A man of great insights, he 
lived with his skin flayed. He was always afraid of making 
another soul suffer, even if it was by accident. He paid to 
fate an outrageous price for that gift. I always worshipped 
him as a person, I infinitely respected him as a creator. 
He was a great artist, a pastmaster. As for me, I’m only 
moving towards the goal I set myself in art, and I therefore 
often torment myself with doubts — was I worthy of his 
friendship? 


Bella Akhmadulina 


A WORD ABOUT VYSOTSKY 


The unity of our thoughts and feeling consoles me, and 
inspires me with hope. It is fine to get together in 
admiration and adoration rather than for talking nonsense 
and for quarrelling. Although I am not, by the nature of 
my occupation, an entertainer of the public which I have 
always loved, I would still like to attenuate the stress of 
sadness that inevitably grips all our voices. 

It’s been many years since this burning pain dwelling 
somewhere near has remained inconsolable, and we shall 
hardly find a mint coolness which will some day lick this 
wound or comfort or anaesthetise this ever blazing spot. 
And yet, we have enough grounds for jubilation. 

Mandelstam once said (I’m afraid that I will not repro- 
duce his formula elegantly enough here) that a poet’s 
death is an artistic act. That is to say, a poet’s death is 
not an accident in the story of his artistic existence. So 
now, when we apply a sort of subjunctive mood to a fate 
that is completed, we err only on one point in our desire 
to comfort ourselves and each other. If we proceed from 
the truth that the crucial point about Vysotsky was that 
he was born a poet, that his was a poetic organism, 
we Shall realise that the barriers and the perniciousness 
of insignificant and significant circumstances are nothing 
but trifles incidental to a great fate. 

What could we have wished to the poet? Has any poet, 
ever, dwelled in prosperity? The answer is no. The 
subjunctive mood is not applicable to such people. Vy- 
sotsky was undoubtedly the leader of his fate. He was the 
ringleader of the whole story-line of his life. 

I remember that I, too, had to bear the brunt of burning 
anger and insults for treating him as an independent man 
of letters. I know how his high and tidy pride had been 
stung (by the rejection of Vysotsky’s application for 
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the membership in the Writers’ Union.— Tr.), but let 
us again take it that all this is vanity. 

I believe Vysotsky’s fate to be perfect, complete and 
happy, for it is impossible to make any revisions in it. 
He was undoubtedly guarded by a star of his own, and he 
faced it with a clear conscience. There is nothing that we 
can do about it — accidents are impossible here. Every- 
thing that accompanies the poet’s noble, valiant and dif- 
ficult existence is merely the necessary details; you see, one 
simply cannot do without them. 

We know that there are editors and officials, but they 
are merely the necessary specks on the general picture of 
the poet’s tragic life, you just can’t do without them. It 
seems that is their only purpose. 

And yet I would like to encompass you in the joy of 
knowing that that man has lived on this earth, irreparably 
and forever, and I believe that this is the only thought that 
can always console us and those that will come later. 

He knew how well loved he was. This may have 
made his state of the mind even more difficult. But, 
accepting and never letting go of this pain, I shall still 
believe this fate to be absolutely accomplished and 
absolutely happy for mankind. 


Mikhail Ulyanov 


HE LIVED LIKE HE SANG... 


He had a very rare gift — the gift of two voices. He 
had the voice of a dramatic actor, the kind that we all of us 
have, to some degree or other, a voice in which we 
express our thoughts and emotions. But he also had a 
unique talent: he had command of the song. This may well 
be the reason why his life was cut off so tragically 
early: he spent himself doubly, his two voices lashed out, 
and his two throats were rent. 

People say that, strictly speaking, he was a much better 
singer than actor. I do not think so. The parts of Hamlet, 
Lopakhin, Khlopusha, and other roles in the theatre and 
the cinema were just as soul-shattering, they had the 
same fierce swing and intensity as the songs of that 
remarkable artist. But the songs are more democratic and 
more moving, they are more accessible and omnipresent, 
and that was why he was, of course, better known by 
his songs. But, as I recall his roles and songs, I see that 
it was an organic fusion, although in the songs he may 
have been more expressive — not because they were 
more fierce and temperamental but because he expressed 
in them the thoughts and ideas which were lacking in some 
of his roles, and which were more exactly expressed in 
his songs. 

Vysotsky’s songs. How are we to explain their pheno- 
menal success? Everybody listened to them, everybody 
sang them, but only to oneself: no one could perform them. 
It is amazing, but no one has really sung, and will hardly 
ever sing, his songs. What is needed is his temperament, 
this strange, complex, cracked and seemingly dying voice 
in which he sang so many years without a single false note. 
No one could put the whole of himself into a song the 
way Vysotsky did, close to the fatal border; despite the 
frequently unimposing text and street melody, Vysotsky’s 
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songs became a bitter, philosophical comment on life. 

One of my favourite songs is Unruly Horses; here, 
he expressed so much and with such an incredible force 
that it would be enough for a lengthy treatise about life 
and death. It is a mistake to think that Vysotsky imitated 
a sort of pseudopopular rollicking style. Not at all. His 
songs, especially the last ones, were informed not only 
with feeling and emotion but also with fervent thought, 
thought that perceived the very essence of the world and 
man. 

He died early. That is an awful tragedy, the more so 
that death carried him away at a time of a spectacular 
ascent: he was growing, expanding in all directions, and 
his promise was much greater than his achievement. 
He was a wealthy and happy man: his wealth was his 
talent, and his happiness lay in the years when everybody 
hung on his lips, listening avidly to his songs — the spring 
that slaked a thirst that could not be slaked by anyone 
else. What other artist can boast of such constant love of 
the public which he enjoyed? 

Some of his songs were great, extraordinary; there were 
also those which were below his potential: artistic work is 
artistic work, some songs turned out well, others didn’t, 
this is only natural. On the whole, though — why were his 
songs so appealing? Why were they loved so much? I 
will hardly be able to answer this question, but generally 
a song is sung when it touches the secret strings of the 
soul with a strong and warm hand, when it expresses 
and reflects the times. Why do the people, all of them, 
suddenly begin to sing a song? Why did the people sing 
Katyusha? I guess, a kind of dam bursts, and a poet’s song 
finds a way to the people’s heart. This is what happened 
to Vysotsky’s songs. The people listened to these songs, 
they are still listening, and will yet listen to them for a 
long time. I have no doubt that I will express a general 
feeling if I say that it is necessary to collect, as soon 
as possible, all of his songs (and there are hundreds of 
them); and to make an album of LPs with his best songs 
(and there are dozens of these) as soon as possible, for 
his art is the art that “belongs to the people” (Lenin’s 
words.— Tr.), or rather must belong to the people. 

We were never close, I knew him the way all actors 
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know one another. Through his songs, though, he was close 
to all of us, even if his potential was not fully revealed 
yet. On one occasion, we were shooting a film on location, 
and I lived in a hotel where someone in the next room 
listened to a wonderful record made in France non-stop, 
day in, day out. I had to learn my part, and instead I learned 
all the songs, every single word and intonation. Later, I 
described all this to Vladimir. He smiled: “Well, I’m not 
to blame, am I.” 

He was the flower of our land, of our people and times. 
He was a flower that might not have looked exquisite but 
had stunning fragrance. He stuck like a thistle in the 
hearts of the people who were so much in need of 
literature, minstrels, actors, poets — like Vysotsky. 


Alla Demidova 


HE WROTE THE WAY HE LIVED... 


The better one knows a person, the more difficult it is 
to speak of him. One is at a loss which angle to choose. 
Each of us, those who worked side by side with Vysotsky 
over 16 years at the Taganka Theatre could talk about 
him for hours — but writing is something different. At 
present, a great deal is written about him, thank God. 
Right after his death, though, all we could do, after a 
great deal of string-pulling, was publish a brief announce- 
ment in Vechernyaya Moskva. During his life, he sang: 


Though my path was so long, and unstinting 
Was the praise people lavished on me — 

On my death, not one paper will print it, 

My brief, modest obituary. 

But I am not sorry... 


Still, all those who knew him, however slightly, must 
write memoirs about him, I believe. Let them merely be 
many-coloured pebbles for a future large-scale mosaic 
story of the poet’s life, which will be written by a future 
artist of suitable stature. We know more about Pushkin 
now than his closest friend Sobolevsky did (who, inciden- 
tally, left no memoirs about him, although he probably 
knew Pushkin better than others): he had no access to 
the poet’s correspondence and his journals, to all the 
archives which still keep surfacing, sheet after sheet, 
a hundred and fifty years later. 

I do not want to draw any parallels or to compare 
anyone’s fates; like Marina Tsvetaeva said, “the poet’s job 
is to reveal and, having revealed, to hide.” 

And who or what is going to reveal things? It will be 
Time, apparently. If I recall Pushkin in speaking of 
Vysotsky, the reason lies in the similarity of the superhu- 
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man concentration of all the creative forces, in the pow- 
erful ability to absorb things and to give them away. 

The perception of life as the highest duty. Uniting 
rather than dividing. Serving the great evolution of the 
soul and of life. 

The perception of one’s self in connection with the 
cosmic, highest spiritual element. High ideals and the light 
and warmth of moral emotions: every great poet must be 
able to kindle all this in other people. Like an Olympian 
god, the poet kindles the moral fire in the hearts of men. 

.. Vysotsky had a constant foreboding that the end was 
near, and that he would have no time to express his 
credo. The contradiction between high duty and real life 
crushed him. He knew no rest. His whole life was a rage 
of passions in the constant awareness that he could have 
done more. 

He did not fully realise his potential. Hence his 
constant breakdowns and breaking off from friends: he 
never forgave the slightest betrayal. And the way he broke 
off with some people was cruel. 

He himself described the duality of his personality 
very well in the poem A Stupid Dream Lambasted Me... 

..SO what am I to recall here? The day when Volodya 
came to our theatre in Taganka Square, only recently 
organised, having seen before that the graduation pro- 
duction of The Good Woman of Sezuan, and having 
decided (as he later said himself) to join this company 
and no other? He was then a young and completely 
unknown actor; he wore a grey tweed-like jacket frayed 
at the elbows; his face was not yet fully formed, slightly 
puffy. Or shall I remember his radiant eyes when he 
came to the theatre wearing a new synthetic leather 
brown coat with a fur collar? The way he gradually 
assumed his image: a medium-height broad-shouldered 
man in tight and always very tidy trousers (he preferred 
various shades of brown), in his favourite red short- 
sleeved silk shirt which fitted closely his biceps and 
breast muscles? The way the puffiness gradually disap- 
peared and face assumed its characteristic set, his stubborn 
chin slightly pushed forward? 

I do not know whose idea it was for Hamlet to wear 
jeans and a sweater. This happened, I guess, because we 
all of us dressed like that in those years. In the two 
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years of rehearsing Hamlet, Volodya proved his right to 
wear the jeans and sweater, only in the play he wore 
black — black velveteen jeans and a black handmade 
sweater with a powerful open neck, which became 
broader with the years, stood out in relief, and was now 
like an instrument, an organ with pipe-like veins, especial- 
ly when he sang. He was buried in a new pair of black 
trousers and a new black sweater which Marina brought 
over from Paris. 

Generally speaking, he had a very special attitude to- 
wards costume, both onstage and in everyday life. Thus 
jackets did not suit him, and he did not wear them, 
except for the first tweed-like one. True, I remember one 
night when we celebrated someone’s anniversary (or was 
it a first night?) and were all of us sitting in the upper 
canteen at tables; suddenly Vysotsky appeared in a fan- 
tastic club jacket, a blue blazer with gold buttons. We all 
groaned in amazement and delight. He had put it on to 
impress us. Well, he did. That was why I never saw 
him wear that blazer any more. The more surprising to me 
was his decision to play Lopakhin in a white suit, which 
did not suit him but, stressing a kind of isolation of 
Lopakhin from all the others, helped the actor onstage. 

And his sudden, impetuous plasticity! One day, during 
our first years at the Taganka Theatre, we were sitting in 
an empty auditorium during a rehearsal on a tour in 
Leningrad. He whispered something into my ear (some- 
thing frivolous enough). I replied sharply. He jumped up 
and walked towards the stage stepping over the rows of 
seats like a hurdle racer, to tame his fury. I did not hear a 
single curt word from him, although I often saw his 
eyes white with anger, and clenched teeth. I have kept a 
photograph of a rehearsal of Hamlet at which the 
director said something insulting and personal to me; 
I silently turned my back on him and walked towards 
the door never to return to the theatre. Volodya took 
me by the hand and spoke to the director, very stub- 
bornly. The picture conveys the impression of this 
unflinching stubbornness: it was clear that, come what 
may, that man would have his way. I was always struck by 
this independence of his. I had the impression that he 
could do anything in moments like this. He merely awaited 
a lucky day when he would overcome all the hitches and 
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do all the jobs that had piled up. He had an unerring nose 
for when such a lucky day would come, an animal 
feeling about it. I remember that after the rehearsal he 
took me home; he said he would have to drop in at 
Kolpachny Lane to get his passport. It was a summer 
day. I was waiting for him in the car. The lane was 
empty. Suddenly I saw Volodya walk down that humped 
lane, so elegant and radiant, he got into the car and 
said: “It’s my lucky day, I can do anything I like, ask for 
anything you wish, I’ll do it... 

One night, after playing in Hamlet ina stuffy auditorium 
in summer, we went to bathe to Serebryany Bor (a park 
in Moscow.— Tr.). We had neither swim-suits nor towels, 
and we dried ourselves on Volodya’s shirt. Not far from 
where we were, some Frenchmen and women were sitting 
in comfortable folding chairs round a table covered with 
a red chequered cloth, wearing multi-coloured bath-robes 
and drinking Beaujolais. There was even a candle burning 
on the table! We laughed: we were in our own country, 
and yet we did everything in a hurry, off the cuff, while 
these French people were doing everything so thoroughly, 
as if they were at home. Several years later Volodya and 
myself went to a party of actors and writers, and we all 
of us went to someone’s country house near Paris. When 
we came to the place, it transpired that the host had left 
the key to the house behind. We couldn’t very well go 
back, could we? We made ourselves comfortable, as best 
we could, on the river bank, we bathed, and again we 
dried ourselves on someone’s shirt. Nearby, a happy 
French family was picnicking in bourgeois comfort. Vo- 
lodya and myself, we talked about this international 
trait of the creative intelligentsia, this complete lack of 
method and order, and remembered Serebryany Bor. On 
the other hand, whenever we went on tour, his hotel room 
would always be very tidy. He liked making tea, and 
he always had countless little jars with various kinds 
of tea. When he could afford to buy exotic wines, he 
would arrange a whole battery of beautiful bottles in 
elegant rows and never allowed anyone to touch it. 
Everybody cursed his miserliness, and then, one night, it 
would all be unpredictably thrown down the drain — no 
one knew why or with whom, all of a sudden... 

So what am I to recall? How am IJ to tell it? 
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One day, after Vysotsky’s death, there was a telephone 
call, and an excited man’s voice said: “Don’t put down the 
receiver, I’ve travelled here from afar. Tell me, did 
Vysotsky live the way he wrote?” I asked him, “Tell me, 
did Pushkin live the way he wrote?” Then I added — 
somewhat sharply, but only because I was not sure how 
to reply: “If you find an answer to this question — 
whether Pushkin lived the way he wrote — you will find 
the answer to the question about Vysotsky.”’ 

We receive endless letters with the same kind of 
questions. Endless declarations of love for him. People 
write to us, to those who knew him. I believe that a whole 
volume could be printed of poems entirely devoted to 
Vysotsky. I, for one, have hundreds of these... 


People reproach us, those who worked with him, 
that we did not take care of him, that we forced him 
to appear on the stage although he was close to a 
heart attack. It is hard to justify oneself, but I sometimes 
wonder if it is possible to stop a plane during take-off 
with one’s bare hands, even if one knows that it is 
heading for disaster in flight... He was carried along by 
a force that I cannot describe or name — was it fate? 
Predestination? Mission? I think — I’m certain — that he 
knew of his end, he knew that one day the heart 
would no longer be able to stand the inhuman strain 
and the mad tempo. But he could not stop. 

He always looked strong and healthy. At one of his 
concerts he announced the title of the song he was 
going to sing: My Funeral — and there was laughter in 
the audience. And he started to sing: “I had a dream...” 

The theme of life and death is the theme of Hamlet. 
In the Taganka production, the play begins with a scene 
in which the grave-diggers appeared on the stage and 
started digging, throwing real earth on the proscenium 
and unearthing the skull... It ended with the words of 
Hamlet/Vysotsky, who dies against the white backdrop: 


Had I but time, as this fell sergeant, Death, 
Is strict in his arrest — O, I could tell you — 
..The rest is silence... 


On a tour abroad we saw Bergman’s film Gycklarnas 
afton. There is a sequence there in which the actor 
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plays death very naturally. As we walked towards our 
hotel after the film, we exchanged impressions, and I 
said that it was dangerous for an actor to play games 
like that — it was a bog that could suck one down... 
Vysotsky objected, saying that we were all of us mortal, 
that we would all die, simply each of us would die in 
his or her time. Some time later I read these lines 
in his poem In Memory of Vasily Shukshin! 


Death goes for those of us in earnest 
Who play at death, and die in play... 


Incidentally, I often came across certain words and 
whole sentences in his poems and songs that originally 
cropped up in conversation, in verbal games, improvi- 
sations, and catchwords. Thus I heard “In my flight, 
sinews bursting, I hurtle...” in his account of how he 
played Khlopusha, and only later in his song. Familiar 
names often appeared in the songs, and not because they 
were about concrete individuals but simply because he 
liked the sound of the name. We had an actor at our 
theatre whose name was Butkeyev. Later he emerged 
in the line: ‘‘And, smashing my jaw, Butkeyev thought...” 
But that was not about our Butkeyev, for he was never 
a boxer and was generally a fairly peaceful person. 

Songs that are sometimes seen as dedications to some- 
one were originally impersonal, like She Was in Paris... or 
Flowers in No-Man’s Land... 

Generally speaking, as one reads his poems and songs 
now, one is struck by the great number of remarkable 
images and fine poetic lines which I, for one, previously 
missed because of the magic of the voice, of the 
manner in which he performed his songs. 

And as for his presentiment of death — One day a 
literary analyst will trace the connections between such 
lines as: “How I will end, when I have sung my fill...”, 
“I’m driving poison in my gullet...”, “They are true poets, 
those who end their days in tragedy...”. 

Or you may remember these lines: ‘‘Our life expectancy 
has grown considerably of late —/Perhaps now poets 
also will last longer”, “My heart’s not mine — it is 
a distant frozen clot —/It’s time I went where all there 
is, is no and not”. Or this one, in Katya-Katerina: 
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“The funeral service is ahead...” Or: ‘‘No monument to 
me they will erect...” Not to mention his beautiful poem 
The Memorial, in which he described with absolute 
precision the monument which now stands over his grave 
in Vagankovo Cemetery. 

When Volodya Vysotsky died, the theatre announced a 
competition among artists and sculptors in order to choose 
the best design for a monument. An exposition was 
arranged in the foyer. There were many interesting 
ideas there, but none was suitable for the place where 
Volodya was buried. He lived on a height open to all 
the winds, and he was buried right as you enter the 
cemetery, near the gates. At first, I was sorry that we 
had buried him in such a place, but I realise now 
that it would be hard to find a better place. There are 
many fine people lying in this unique Moscow cemetery. 
I often think that it would be nice for all of them to get 
together, to talk and sing. For they all of them were 
singing people — some sang with their throat, others with 
their heart. Yesenin, Shpalikov, Dahl, Dvorzhetsky, Vy- 
sotsky... 

We, Volodya Vysotsky’s friends, could not make up our 
minds about a design for a monument. During the sitting 
of the artistic council of our theatre, I recalled Yermolin- 
sky’s account of Mikhail Bulgakov’s funeral. The writer’s 
widow, Yelena Sergeyevna, did not know what kind of mo- 
nument to erect. Somebody told her that a large stone from 
Gogol’s old grave was lying near the gates of the Novode- 
vichye Cemetery. No one needed the stone, because a new 
bust had recently been erected on the grave. Yelena 
Sergeyevna gave the workers some money, and they 
dragged the stone from the gates over to Bulgakov’s 
grave. Those who know of that story, they just know it, 
and those who don’t, well, they think that it’s just a 
stone lying there, with the legend: “Mikhail Afanasye- 
vich Bulgakov”, and the dates of birth and death. 
Everybody liked the story and the idea of continuity it 
embodied. I don’t remember who had the idea to find a 
chunk of a meteorite and place it on Vysotsky’s grave, 
with an inscription in small letters at the foot: “Vladimir 
Semyonovich Vysotsky, 1938-1980”. Anyone who would 
want to read the inscription would involuntarily have 
to bow — to the stone, to Vysotsky’s grave, to the old 
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church beyond the grave, and to the whole of the 
cemetery. Unfortunately, we were unable to put this idea 
into practice. For a while, the ebb and flow of time 
overtook and swamped us... As I attended, in the autumn of 
1985, the opening of the bronze memorial, I recalled 
Vysotsky’s poem The Memorial — and thought that here, 
too, he had proved clairvoyant. 

Certainly he lived “along the chasm’s edge, upon the 
precipice’s brink”, as he sang in his Unruly Horses. 
Certainly we were aware of it. And of course, the 
presentiment of inevitable misfortune seared our hearts 
when he was still alive. I remember that in May 1980 
we were on tour in Poland, and a farewell banquet 
was given for us. We were all sitting at a great long 
table. Volodya and Daniel Olbrychski, with his wife, 
were sitting opposite me. As always, Volodya quickly ate 
what he had on the plate and then talked avidly. On 
that occasion, he spoke of a film they wanted to make — 
about three inmates escaping from a Nazi concentration 
camp. Of the three escapees one was a Russian, to be 
played by Volodya, another a Pole (Olbrychski) and a 
Frenchman (I forget the actor’s name). They liked the 
idea and the story, but they could not find a director. 
For some reason, all the directors to whom the screenplay 
was offered refused. In the middle of the conversation 
Volodya suddenly looked at the watch, leaped to his feet 
and, without taking leave of anyone, rushed for the door. 
He was in a hurry to catch a plane to Paris. Olbrych- 
ski, amazed, jumped up, too, and hurriedly apologised to 
me for himself and for Volodya: ‘Today, I play the 
part of Vysotsky’s driver, so you’ll have to excuse me...” 
I only had time to say to his back: “Not a bad role, 
that...” At this moment Jan Lomnicki, who was in the 
chair, noticed Vysotsky going out of the door and 
shouted for all to hear: ‘“Vysotsky’s leaving us — a 
round of applause for Vysotsky!” This “ Vysotsky’s leaving 
us” suddenly sent shivers down my spine, a sort of 
chasm seemed to open, and, to smooth over the gaffe, 
I added, in the same tone: “Olbrychski’s leaving us — a 
round of applause for Olbrychski!” 

At the end of summer 1980 we, a group of Volodya’s 
friends, sat around talking of the circumstances under 
which each of us learnt about Volodya’s death. I re- 
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member well Ilya Averbakh’s story ': “Me, Natasha and 
Tolya Romov were living at that time on Lake Valdai. 
Vegetating... I was lazily reading a script which Volodya 
had thrust on me before our departure; as I read it, 
I felt annoyed at the well-fed, well-to-do people suggesting 
that I make a film about victims of a famine... As I read 
it, I swore at their flats crammed with mahogany furniture 
(although I myself live in one), their Mercedeses, their 
endless trips abroad. During my angry monologue, I 
heard the announcement about Vysotsky’s death on 
the radio. After the shock, after all the talk of the 
expected unexpectedness of this tragedy, I took up the 
script again and began reading it anew. I liked everything 
about it. I kept thinking what a wonderful film it 
might make with these unique actors, how absolutely 
right Vysotsky would be for this part...” 

I often observed this sudden change in the minds and 
the attitude, both in myself and others. After Vysotsky’s 
death, the whole country, which knew Vysotsky as a 
myth and a legend, wanted to know concrete facts 
from his life. And we, those who knew him well during 
his lifetime, were trying after his death to establish the 
roots of this legend and myth. As I think of Vysotsky now, 
his image is different from the one that I knew during his 
life. I learnt a great deal only afterwards: his poems, 
songs and prose unpublished during his life, stenographic 
records of the talks he gave before audiences. 

All this may give them impression that we only began 
to appreciate him after his death, as often happens with 
persons we know but little. That is not so. Everyone at 
our theatre sensed the scope of his personality, his 
uniqueness — even if everyone sensed them in his or her 
own way. But we began all on the same level and 
lived on the same level, even if some of us spurted 
ahead. We never had a hierarchy. We knew all about 
him, and of his end. He, too, knew all about us, I 
believe. 

I once read in Andrei Voznesensky that death pursued 
Vysotsky, and that a huge overhead-track hoist collapsed 
during a rehearsal of Hamlet, missing Vysotsky by a 
miracle. It was true that death had followed on the 
heels of our generation since the mid-1970s. Sociologists 
harshly call this ‘social deaths” accompanying a “change 
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in the times”. We lost our friends: Gennady Shpalikov, 
Vasily Shukshin, Larisa Shepitko, Ilya Averbakh... But 
others also died right next to us, in the theatre: Mila 
Voziyan, Oleg Kolokolnikov, Alexander Ejibozhenko... 
The hoist collapsed when Vysotsky did not have to be 
onstage: we were rehearsing the scene of Ophelia’s fune- 
ral. We were standing in the wings, the coffin of 
Ophelia on our shoulders, the whole retinue of Claudius 
and Gertrude. Our small amateur orchestra was playing 
the dead march, a few minutes before that, I scurried 
about in search of a piece of black cloth to indicate 
mourning... When we stepped on the stage, the ill-fated 
hoist (of which a stage-hand had said, “This thing 
looks clumsy, it must be unreliable.”) did indeed fall on 
us. This ugly and bulky thing fell on top of us, covering 
us all with a knitted curtain. In the silence, we heard 
the director’s calm voice, ‘Well, who has been killed?” 
On that occasion, we escaped with scratches... Vysotsky 
was sitting in the auditorium. 

Now, all those questions — how come we couldn't 
control him, how come we made him act... I remember 
that during the 1978 tour of France, in Marseilles, 
Volodya went on a binge — kicked over the traces — 
disappeared. We looked for him all over the city, and 
found him at dawn. Marina flew over from Paris. She 
was the only person who had power over him in such a 
state. He was sleeping it off in his room having taken 
a dose of sleeping pills, while we were rehearsing 
a new ending of the play in case Volodya were to be 
unable to go onstage, in case the irreparable happened. 
The play began. Neither before nor after did Volodya 
play that part with such brilliance. He was a genius. 
It was not the state “along the chasm’s edge, upon the 
precipice’s brink” but one on a thin ray of light across 
a chasm. He was white as chalk. In the intervals between 
his scenes Volodya would run into my dressing-room, 
which was closest to the stage, and vomit clots of blood 
into the sink. 

This kind of naturalistic detail is not usually accep- 
table in memoirs, as they can be disparaging to the 
bright image in our memory. One would prefer for the 
humdrum and the ordinary to go, and for memory, for 
the spirit, to remain. That’s the way things usually are, 
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but in an exceptional fate, everything is exceptional. 
Pushkin wrote to Vyazemsky: ‘“‘We know enough about 
Byron. We have seen him on the throne of glory, we 
have seen his great soul tormented, we have seen him 
in his coffin in the midst of Greece born anew.— 
So you want to see him on a bed-pan. The mob 
avidly devours confessions, diaries, etc., for in its baseness 
it enjoys the humiliation of the high, the weaknesses of 
the mighty. Whenever some abomination is revealed, it 
is in raptures. He is small as we are, he is disgusting 
as we are! That’s a lie, you rats: he is small and 
disgusting in a way different from yours.” 

He could die any second. We all of us knew it. 
His wife knew it. He himself knew it — and he went 
onstage. We never knew how the play would end, and 
when. On that night it ended fortunately — thank God. 

Could we have cancelled the play, replaced it by 
another? We could. Could we have given it a miss in 
Poland? Not played it on July 13 and 18? We could. 
But we would have been different from the kind of 
people we were. Vysotsky would not have been the 
Vysotsky whose death brought many thousands to Taganka 
Square. 

A long time has passed since his death. Now I remember 
him more often than I did during his lifetime. He is 
still giving me the gift of his friends, whose existence 
I had not even suspected. These days, I feel differently 
when I watch films in which he played, or listen to his 
records. Before evening performances, I very often listen 
to Vysotsky’s songs — to absorb his energy, power, love of 
life... Summing up his brief life, I try to determine 
what the main thing about him was. What was his essence? 
And why did he, and no one else, find such a response 
in the hearts of dozens of millions of people? I am not 
a sociologist, but I believe that the feelings of protest, 
the self-revelation and self-realisation were expressed 
through art, and in this special case, in the 1960s 
theatre, through an outcry. There was a great deal that 
we could not express in words, but the cry of pain 
resounded. With his unique voice, Vysotsky sounded that 
note as no one else could. 

As one reads his poems, one sees that some of them are 
far from perfect. But there is not a single line of lies 
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there, there is no poetic floridness or flourishes with 
which our avant-garde poetry of that two decades 
sinned. The feeling — the word — the expressive means 
fused in his poetry. There was not a slit, no gap left 
for lies and rubbish. He wrote the way he lived... 


Valery Zolotukhin 


IT WAS LIKE I SAID, OR 
A STUDY IN AN UNSTABLE VOWEL 


I wouldn’t like to pour any ointment on any flies or drop 
any flies in ointment, or rather a flow of hurried memoirs, 
indignations, visions and triumphs that now submerges Vy- 
sotsky’s name, for the “rivalry at the coffin”, as Thomas 
Mann put it, is sure to continue for some time, and I will 
apparently have time enough to take part in the competi- 
tion, and to trumpet to the world what I have to say to glo- 
rify that name. And to reap the reward I deserve. Today, 
however, I was asked to produce an account of some 
particular case, example, episode or something like that 
of which I was the only eyewitness — without going too 
far in my analysis of the poet’s verbal art or evaluation 
of his actor’s ingenuity, without assessing the scope of the 
phenomenon, or attempting to exploit his feat for purposes 
of personal self-assertion. I gave my consent, for such 
a particular fact (the fact of a genuine case or the fan- 
tasy of the reporter) is in any case unverifiable: it was 
like I said... 

So this how it was. I have an autograph: “To Valery 
Zolotukhin, accomplice in the making of Bath-hut, Sibe- 
rian peasant * and writer, from Vladimir Vysotsky, with 
friendship.” Let me decode this autograph. 

It was a gift of fate that I was an eyewitness, an obser- 
vant spy who was present when Vladimir Vysotsky wrote 
several of his most significant songs, including my favour- 
ite Bath-hut: 


* The actual Russian word is muzhik, and the translation “peasant” 
now probably has historical relevance only. The root is muzh- “man” 
or “husband”, but manliness accounts only for part of the semantic 
scope of the word. Other connotations are gumption, mother wit, 
hardiness, earthiness, and a host of other virtues, along with a few 
vices.— Tr. 
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Warm the bath-hut, my love, set it steaming, 
I’ve been out in the cold for so long. 

It still seems to me I must be dreaming... 
Heady steam, it will loosen my tongue... 


True, the word “song” is not a very good term to denote 
this kind of creations. Future generations will probably 
find a better one. 

Well, now: Bath-hut. Summer of 1968. Shooting the 
film Master of the Taiga. Siberia, Krasnoyarsk Territory, 
Mana District, the village of Vyezhy Log. People said that 
during the Civil War, Admiral Kolchak had done some 
blood-letting here. We were billeted in the house of 
Anna Filippovna, or rather in the empty, abandoned house 
of her son who had left the whole of his homestead 
for his mother to sell, and headed for the big city, like 
so many of us. The Mosfilm Studios let us have two 
folding beds and the bedding; a guitar, when not in use, 
always lay on the orphaned iron bedstead which we cov- 
ered with a cotton blanket, to please the eye. For some 
reason, this abandoned house without any curtains on the 
windows was lit by a huge electric bulb, about 500 watt 
strong. Who had left it there, and for whom? Who was 
going to enjoy its light? Vladimir later said that the bulb 
had been given us by the Mosfilm photographer. I don’t 
remember the occasion, so the bulb must have been 
given to Vladimir. He worked during the night. In the 
daytime, he was on the lot. He would sometimes rouse 
me from sleep, that I might share the joy of an apt line. 
The apt lines were aplenty, so I was never bored in his 
company. The people, the Siberians, kept peering in the 
windows. The older ones stood about at some distance, 
smoking or cracking sunflower seeds, the younger ones 
were lying among the burdocks, very likely holding their 
breath: they were seeing Vysotsky in the flesh, they 
could even see him work. I just slept — I was sick and 
tired of having to drive them away, and ‘there was nothing 
out of which to make curtains. I didn’t take off the po- 
liceman’s uniform in which I acted in the film — I had 
to get used to it as if it were my skin; the villagers, though, 
thought I was Vysotsky’s guard. I’m not joking; in 1968, 
my phiz was literally unknown to anyone. The older boys 
(and the grownups with them — the latter would have 
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been too shy to do it themselves) came and asked me, as 
his guard, to “show them Vysotsky in the flesh, and close”. 
So I showed him. I would call Vladimir, joking: “Come 
out, sonny, show yourself to your people...”. This happened 
once, and twice, and more — there was a constant stream 
of them, all wanting to see him in the flesh. So I called 
him, courteously, politely, often resorting to all kinds of 
ruses, of course. I thought I’d let them see him — that 
would be their chance in quite a long time, most likely... 
And then I thought (wasn’t I the clever one, now?) why 
should I show him for NOTHING, when I can do the 
same for SOMETHING? The next time when visitors 
came, I said, “Look, lads, bring him some milk, and then 
I'll show him to you.” So I got milk — by the ton. I got it 
every time somebody came to see him. I began to make 
cream and sour cream, keeping the surplus in the cellar 
or taking it to feed the colleagues; I even learnt to make 
curds, and was all set to start making butter when Vla- 
dimir Semyonovich put an end to my dairy efforts. “Look, 
Zolotukhin,” he said, ‘“‘you stop this dairy business. House 
full of jugs, one can’t move. It’s too much for us. You 
take it to the market-place on Sunday.” 

“What's the difference between a bath-hut the white 
way and a bath-hut the black way?” he asked me one day. 
I must say that he often used me as a consultant on peasant 
life, believing that as a native Siberian and a collective 
farmer I had to know the lexicon and the way of life in 
my native parts to a T (which was, of course, a great 
error). But I was in no hurry to dissuade him, playing 
my role of a born peasant willingly and to the end, 
sometimes lying till I was burning with shame. This 
time, though, I knew the answer to his question quite 
precisely, for my father used to rebuild our bath-hut 
every other day, white bath-hut to black bath-hut and the 
other way round, just as his soul and body craved. Now, 
a bath-hut the black way is a hut in which a small stove 
is built of boulders or stone slabs without any kind of 
chimney. The fire heats directly those stones on which 
water will later be splashed to make hot steam. The stove 
also heats the walls of the hut, you can hardly touch them. 
The smoke from the burning fire fills the whole hut, 
and it goes out through the door or any chink it can 
find. When a bath-hut like that is being warmed, it looks 
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as if it is on fire. The walls and the ceiling are natu- 
rally covered with a layer of soot; it is, of course, swept 
away from time to time — but not all of it. This kind of 
bath-hut is easy to build but not so easy to warm. It’s 
an art, sort of. You have to let out all the coal-gas and at 
the same time keep the heat. It’s a whole ritual: some go 
in the first steam, others, in the second, the third, and so 
on. Then you take the birch-twig besoms for lashing 
yourself with. You have to warm them in the steam 
properly, otherwise the leaves will all fall off. 

A bath-hut the white way is a more cultured establish- 
ment; it’s clean within. The smoke goes out through the 
chimney into the wide world. Even the door of the stove 
is often outside. But there is something lacking about 
this kind of bath-hut, for me, at least; it’s just like cooking 
fisherman’s fish-soup on the gas range instead of over a 
fire by the riverside. Bath-hut the black way for me; 
although my brother and myself, we often came from the 
bath-hut with out behinds covered with soot, and would 
be sent to wash a second time, in a bath-hut that would 
be quite cold already... 

That summer, Vladimir steamed himself in all kinds of 
bath-huts: there is no lack of these in Siberia yet. One 
night, he roused me from sleep and asked: “What did 
you say the shelf was called on which you steam yourself? 
Pol6k?” “Right, Volodya, pol6dk it is...” “OK, sleep well, 
boy...” I don’t remember if it was on that night or later 
that he roused me again, all worked up, guitar at the ready; 
and he sang Bath-hut in the hollow-sounding, abandoned 
house, milk jugs everywhere, lit by a 500 watt bulb: 


Warm the bath-hut, my love, set it steaming, 
I will lash myself glowing red, 

On shelf somewhere near the ceiling 

I will squash all my doubts — kill them dead. 


I'll ease off to the point of brutality, 
Then a roll in the snow will feel good... 


Somewhere in the middle of the song I began humming 
the second part, carried away by the mood and the tune 
and the lyrics. 

I hummed and I wept with the joy and happiness of 
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being an eyewitness. And when the first wave of adula- 
tion passed, I told Vladimir, in my pride of an accomplice, 
that it was wrong to say na poléke (‘on the shelf”), 
the correct form was na polké. “Why?” “I don’know, you 
just can’t say so.” 

“We in the Altai”, ‘“‘we in Siberia”, ‘‘we common 
people”, I swaggered, although the explanation was 
simple — unfortunately, it came too late. The vowel ‘‘o” in 
the word poldék is an unstable vowel, and it is dropped 
in the oblique cases. But what did we care about that 
vowel? True, in the recordings of the later years one can 
hear clearly Vladimir generously allowing the ‘‘o” vowel 
to drop out, compensating for its absence by leaning 
on the rhythmical spring of the neighbouring “1”: na 
pol-l-l-ké... 

This my comment, which I could not explain, and the 
fact that we often later sang Bath-hut together, contains 
the whole of the secret of my autograph, and of my 
contribution, happy and fervent. Later still, it was beyond 
me to join in the singing, my voice sounded too puny 
when Volodya turned on such other-worldly, supernatural 
power that one even felt scared. 

By way of an appendix, or an afterword, I'd like to say 
this. At one of my appearances before a live audience, I 
got this note: “Is it true, or is it gossip, that you envy 
Vladimir Vysotsky in a pure, disinterested way?” My 
answer to this query seemed to me not so much apt as 
sincere — almost. 

“Yes, I envy Vladimir Vysotsky, and that envy is of the 
blackest kind there is. Dear audience, I beg that you under- 
stand me correctly: it is quite possible that I don’t envy 
Pushkin himself the way I envy Vysotsky, precisely 
because I had the great honour and misfortune to be the 
latter’s contemporary.” 

You may say that it’s too bold and incongruous a 
statement. But there are many who hold the view, and 
even express it, like hitting one with an axe: “Vysotsky? 
We don’t know of any such poet...” 

The truth, now... Does it really exist outside our opin- 
ions, tastes, and definitions? 

That’s all about this episode. 


Yuri Trifonov 


A FEW LINES 
ABOUT VLADIMIR VYSOTSKY 


...Vladimir Vysotsky’s creative life may rightly be said to 
be a biography of our times. True, a biography is some- 
thing coherent and consistent, while Volodya’s songs — 
most of his songs — covered, at different periods, very 
important and, if I may say so, very sore “points” of our 
history, of the life of our people. He responded to every- 
thing that concerned the people, and told us about it. 
He had songs and poems about war, about the difficult 
postwar times, when he was only a small boy yet felt 
and understood everything very well. He had songs about 
the great construction projects and the difficult time 
of 1937, about cosmonauts and sportsmen, mountain- 
climbers and frontier quards and poets, about every- 
thing — you name it. He covered a vast spectrum of our 
life, and that is the reason why his popularity was so 
great and perhaps, so unexpected to many. He went 
straight into the midst of the people as the most popular 
songsmith of our times. No wonder that he was close 
to so many. 

Above all, I think he had a great talent for writing 
songs and poetry. If he had not had this great talent, 
he could not have become so popular a person. It is also 
very important that, far from fearing it, he aspired to 
reflect in his songs the most vital concerns of the people, 
the themes of the common people’s thoughts and con- 
versations. Another point is that he did not try to legalise 
his songs, to make them officially accepted and published. 
All that came later, and was quite a natural desire. 
At the beginning, though, he wrote and sang for the 
people around him, for the common listener. Not restricted 
by anything, he wrote of the most burning and difficult 
issues of our times and that was why his songs gradually 
penetrated into the very heart of the people. To many, 
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it was unexpected. His songs were played in the flats 
of the most highbrow of intellectuals, he was loved by 
the young people, and is, of course, still loved — by 
students and schoolchildren. I myself was an eyewitness 
of that success. In spring, he gave a concert at a military 
club, and he invited me. It was the first time I saw him 
perform in public, and I was struck by the delight and 
understanding with which both soldiers and high-ranking 
officers listened to him. They accepted him as one of their 
own, for they all of them, to a man, had recordings of his 
songs. He also sang his new songs there, but on the whole 
they all knew him well. He entered the living rooms 
of all the people. His popularity was so universal that 
he was loved even by those who apparently couldn’t pos- 
sibly love him — by those whom he ridiculed. And there 
were so many whom he did ridicule. He was an acutely 
satirical poet and singer, he mocked at bureaucrats, 
high officials, lickspittles, fools and especially Philistines, 
the people who devoured well-being. He had very many 
malicious and extremely biting songs about this stratum 
of the urban population, and yet all these people loved 
him, as if they refused to understand that he jeered at 
them. To some extent, his vast popularity was mysterious, 
and I cannot explain it in two words. 

In his human qualities and in his work he was a very 
Russian person. He expressed the quintessential Russian 
mentality probably better than .anyone else. In this, he 
went into the very depths, sometimes going very far, even 
into the underworld, the criminal strata. All this was 
fused together: frontier guards, astronauts, officials, work- 
ers, the underworld — and all this was a picture of 
Russia. 

Was there one main feature in his life and work? I 
don’t know. I find it hard to single out one main feature, 
but I believe that Vysotsky expressed the daredevil spirit, 
the desperate and happy-go-lucky confusion of the 
Russian people and at the same time a breadth of the 
soul. All this taken together — it is hard to find a word 
for this quality — this poetic and at the same time 
mocking and wise attitude towards life lent his songs 
their vitality. 

There were many people at his funeral. Even people 
who knew him very well did not expect that so many 
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would come. Certain conclusions may be drawn from this. 
One of these concerns art itself. Volodya Vysotsky did 
not enjoy much official recognition, although he was an 
actor, he gave concerts and was an actor of the Taganka 
Theatre; considering his stature, though, he should have 
been given more scope. He was not often advertised in 
the media, but it turned out that he needed no official 
glorification at all: his talent did everything for him. That 
is indubitably an important lesson as far as art and life in 
art are concerned. Another sad lesson is that we do not 
appreciate people while they are alive. All of us who 
knew Vysotsky realised that he was a man of great sta- 
ture, but no one actually realised just how great — not 
even those closest to him. That is a very bitter lesson 
but, like all the other lessons, it is of no benefit to mankind. 
Unfortunately, all this is going to continue, but each time 
this happens, one feels very bitter. 

.. There have always been a great many poets in Russia. 
Russia is in general a country of poets, it loves poetry. 
But love for Vysotsky, the nature and vastness of that 
love, is unique; one can only compare it, say, with the 
feelings of the people for Yesenin. People will probably 
reproach me for bias and exaggeration. Such persona- 
lities as Yesenin or Mayakovsky are colossal, despite all 
the differences in the people’s attitude towards them; 
their death shook everyone. Vysotsky’s death was also a 
shock. It shows that there is indeed a great love for true 
poetry in Russia: this is a feature inherent in the people. 
But I must be precise here: I am not speaking of love for 
poets in general but of love for our great poets, true poets. 
Alexander Tvardovsky’s dacha is next to mine; I know 
that he enjoyed during his lifetime, and enjoys now, the 
people’s great love. Or you take this: people come to the 
graves of Pushkin, Pasternak and Yesenin and read their 
poems; that is to say, they express a love for them which 
is unknown in other countries. The same will now happen 
to Vladimir Vysotsky. 

..1 did not meet Vysotsky very often, for we really be- 
came acquainted only in the last years of his life, when I 
began to write for the Taganka Theatre; and here we met. 
Still, I do remember some of Vysotsky’s purely human 
traits. He had this desire to go away somewhere, to flee 
all of a sudden — especially in the later years. These 
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flurries were sometimes inexplicable. He would suddenly 
up and say, “I’m flying for Alma Ata,” or, “Tomorrow 
I'll have to fly to Sochi.” The pretext was often very 
simple: he had to help someone, there was a friend waiting, 
something had to be done for him. 

I remember the day on which The House on the 
Embankment would open in the Taganka Theatre — that 
would be the last premiére, to be followed by a banquet; 
in Krasnaya Pakhra, I met Volodya who was driving 
from his dacha to Moscow. Whenever he saw me on the 
road, he would stop the car, step out and kiss me very 
solemnly; that was a very touching custom of his — he 
could never simply ride past. This time he looked extreme- 
ly worried and anxious. “Will you come for the ban- 
quet, Volodya?” I asked. He did not play in this pro- 
duction, but all the same I wanted him to come very 
much... 

“No, Yuri Valentinovich, I’m sorry, but I’m leaving.” 
“Where?” “To see some lumberjacks.” It seemed he was 
going somewhere near Tyumen, in Western Siberia. I was 
amazed, of course: the theatre season was not over yet, 
what visits to lumberjacks was he talking about? We 
parted; on the following day, I flew somewhere myself. 
He did not fly to the lumberjacks, after all, it seems, 
but the episode just goes to show that in his last years he 
was constantly possessed by a desire to rush somewhere, 
to perform completely fantastic deeds. 

We were together at the New Year’s party of that year 
which proved fatal to him. I only remember that night 
because Volodya was there, and I saw proof of yet another 
character trait — his extraordinary modesty. This may 
sound trite, but then it may not... There was quite a big 
party here on the Pakhra. Volodya came with his wife 
Marina. He brought his guitar with him. It was a mixed 
crowd, I don’t know what had brought them all together; 
no one asked him to sing during the whole night, 
although he had his guitar with him. And Volodya was very 
friendly towards everybody, asking them about their af- 
fairs, and offering his help; he even gave a lift to someo- 
ne — no one else volunteered. When we were leaving 
some time towards morning, my wife told him, “Volodya, 
what a shame, we spent the whole night here, and you 
haven’t sung anything, and we wanted so much to hear 
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you, we even asked you to sing, and you wouldn’t.” And 
he said, “The others didn’t want it, I could see it. Well, 
never mind, next time we will gather specially to do some 
singing.” 

That was an awfully absurd night, he was the only man 
in the whole crowd to have such popularity — a real 
Star, as they say. But he behaved as a very modest, simple 
and tactful person whom everybody needed, and not as a 
star at all. I believe that this trait was natural to him, 
and thus all the more rare... 


David Samoilov 


MY ACQUAINTANCESHIP WITH VYSOTSKY 


Living art cannot always be correctly appreciated by 
the contemporaries. They are often biased, one way or the 
other. However, the argument itself about an artist is an 
indication that the times need him. We do not know what 
the Greater Time’s judgement on him will be. Vysotsky’s 
fierce admirers and opponents would do well to remember 
this truism. 

I first saw Vysotsky on the stage of the newly opened 
Taganka Theatre, in the very first plays. He was one of 
the leading actors of the company, along with Slavina, 
Gubenko, and Zolotukhin; their names were more and 
more often mentioned in the theatrical and literary 
circles of Moscow. Each enjoyed an almost equal share of 
fame. 

The theatre soon invited me to take part in the making 
of The Fallen and the Living. That was how I made 
Vladimir’s acquaintance. I often saw him during re- 
hearsals, in Lyubimov’s office (Yuri Lyubimov was the 
theatre’s director.— Tr.), and during the company’s 
meetings. It was a delight to see him during the rehear- 
sals: he gave all of himself to his work. He marvellously 
recited poems by the war poets, in a style all his own, 
and sang to a guitar. 

After a long rehearsal we would sometimes drink a 
glass of cognac at the theatre’s refreshment room. Just 
to get us talking. The talking was all about the play, 
which was going from one official instance to another 
with the greatest difficulty. It is strange to recall the way 
in which that patriotic production was taken to pieces 
and maimed, considering that it later ran into more 
than a thousand performances to packed audiences. The 
affair was finally resolved at a sitting of the Board of the 
Ministry of Culture, where Furtseva ' approved, at last, of 
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one of the versions of the production — thoroughly 
emasculated. Vysotsky must have played some 700 ‘times 
in the show. 

In the summer of 1965, the Taganka Theatre went on a 
tour to Leningrad. The rehearsals of The Fallen and the 
Living continued there. Gribanov, one of the authors of 
the play, and me, we also went there, to polish the text. 
We and the actors all lived in the Oktyabrskaya. 

One day Vysotsky came up to me after the rehearsal 
and asked, “Would you like to hear my songs?” 

We gathered in the room where Gribanov and I lived. 
Vysotsky came with his guitar. He sang many songs, and 
we listened to him unwearingly. That was early Vy- 
sotsky. The broad public did not know him. He too, must 
have had only a vague idea about his mission, and the 
purpose of his creativity was not very clear to himself, 
I think. 

Some critics condemn the ‘underworld flavour” of ear- 
ly Vysotsky. They explain this flavour by the desire of a 
boy coming from an intellectual Moscow environment to 
abandon the routine or ordinary life and to have a taste 
of the false romance of law-breakers. It can only be true 
to a very small degree. The point is that Vysotsky’s early 
songs were not written by an adolescent, and only some 
of them were echoes of the legends of the Moscow Streets, 
bearing the imprint of the substandard Russian he spoke 
then. 

Vysotsky the writer of songs belonged to a different 
environment; he reflected the tastes of a definite period. 

The need for nonconformist songs, which would replace 
the cheerful noises made on the radio and in variety 
shows, was felt in all the sections of our society in the 
mid-1950s. These songs did not appear all at once. 

Home-made texts to loosely structured melodies were 
sung in various circles, large and small. Underworld 
songs, which reflected certain aspects of life, were also 
sung. Like Yevtushenko said, “Intellectuals sang criminal 
songs.” Numerous stylisations appeared and songs to verse 
by contemporary poets came into being. At a different lev- 
el of skill and popularity, this line was continued in the 
work of Sergei Nikitin. 

The first to fully satisfy the social need for the new 
song was Bulat Okudzhava, whose work soon outgrew the 
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confines of his “circle” and, with the spread of tape-re- 
corders, was heard in all the corners of our land. He 
must rightly be regarded as the founder of the contempo- 
rary “author’s song” (to use this term for lack of a better 
one). Okudzhava created a new style, a new intona- 
tion, a new range of themes, a new romantic mood and 
manner of performance. 

I believe that this example made a great impact on the 
work of Vysotsky. 

Vysotsky worked in the spirit and taste of the early 
guitar poets, reflecting one of the tendencies in the 
genre. 

The image of the bard overshadowed that of Vysotsky 
the actor, although he had great talent. Some of Vysotsky’s 
transfigurations in his songs reflected his gifts as an actor, 
but Vysotsky had to be seen on the stage. He developed into 
a theatrical phenomenon in his own right, and plays were 
produced in a “director’s theatre” in which the artistic so- 
lution was subordinated to the actor’s individuality. 

In those times, the Taganka Theatre was one of the ral- 
lying points of the capital’s cultural life. Writers, artists 
and scientists often gathered during the rehearsals and in 
the wings. These contacts raised the general tone of the 
theatre, creating an atmosphere favourable to the actors’ 
work and communication. I was a member of the artistic 
council, and I had an opportunity to see all the 
stages of evolving the productions of Brecht’s Galileo and 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, in which Vysotsky played the title 
roles. 

I have known several actors in the role of Hamlet, and 
Vysotsky seems to me the most convincing of them. He 
undoubtedly occupies a prominent place among the Rus- 
sian performers of Hamlet. 

Vysotsky played Hamlet without the Hamletism which 
had grown round that image over the centuries, so that the 
image itself came to mean something different from what 
Shakespeare originally intended. Vysotsky recited the fa- 
mous monologues without any emphasis, as comments on 
the search for actual solutions rather than as philosophical 
deliberations. 

Vysotsky’s partners — Alla Demidova and Veniamin 
Smekhov — were worthy of Vysotsky, implementing the 
same interpretation. The production was based on action 
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rather than reflexion. In fact, the whole of Vysotsky’s work 
was action, not reflexion. That was the way he prepared 
himself for the stage, and that was the way he sensed the 
effectiveness of the “feedback” of the artistic imagina- 
tion. The reaction of the audience, its living perception, 
its demands were, I’m sure, necessary stimulants for his 
work. 

I never attended any of Vysotsky’s appearences before 
large audiences. It those years, his popularity was not as 
great as in the last decade of his life. 

However, we regularly met at parties in a circle of close 
friends, birthday parties and the like. Here, the hit of the 
occasion was always Vysotsky’s singing. He wrote many 
songs, and he sang generously. His early stylisations reced- 
ed into the background. His friends boosted Vysotsky’s 
confidence in the social necessity of his work. Serious dis- 
cussion of various phenomena and events helped him to 
work out his worldview, and provided the subjects of his 
songs. It was no longer the “legends of the Moscow Streets” 
that nourished his inspiration but a serious world outlook. 

He had the gift of listening, and of absorbing what he 
needed. The range of the cultural traditions of Russian 
poetry and songs that he absorbed was constantly expand- 
ed. 

An artist is someone who can absorb a great deal and 
transform it all into something entirely his own. Vladimir 
Vysotsky was an artist. 

Vysotsky’s opponents reproach him for breaking with 
the tradition. Some of his admirers are inclined to consider 
him to be a phenomenon of social life rather than art. The 
root system of his creative work has little been studied so 
far. 

I believe that one of the more important causes of his 
popularity was the fact that he combined and realised 
several traditions that were close to the people’s conscious- 
ness: Nekrasov, the “cruel” romance, the ballad verse of 
Soviet poetry in the 1920s, the soldiers’ songs of World 
War II, and a great deal else. The theoreticians of poetry 
and songs have yet to study all this. 

Vysotsky was interested not only in the ultimate result of 
his songs and in his own success. It was also important for 
him to find a place for himself in contemporary poetry, to 
know his own poetic quality. It was for this purpose 
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that we once gathered — Mezhirov, Vysotsky and myself 
— at Slutsky’s place ”. 

This time, Vladimir recited his texts, he did not sing 
them. He was obviously excited. The three of us expressed 
our views on what he read, and decided whether it was 
fit for publication. We selected about a dozen poems. Boris 
Slutsky took them to The Day of Poetry 3. If memory 
serves, only one text was published. This was the first and 
the last publication during his lifetime, it seems. 

In the 1960s, I met Vysotsky in the theatre or at common 
acquaintances. One day in summer he came to my dacha in 
Opalikha near Moscow, with the poet Igor Kokhanovsky. 
He did not have his guitar with him on that occasion. 

The popularity of his songs quickly grew. They spread 
throughout the country on tapes. I remember Mezhirov 
coming to me early in the morning one day; we spent the 
whole day listening to Vysotsky’s songs. Mezhirov was then 
in raptures over them. 

Since 1976, I never saw Volodya any more. 

One summer day, the news of his death came unexpect- 
edly. Yuli Kim, who was then holidaying in Parnu in Es- 
tonia, told me about it. He rushed immediately to Moscow 
to pay his last respects to Vysotsky. 

Kim was the author of a beautiful song, written before 
Vysotsky’s death and dedicated to Okudzhava and Vysot- 
sky. 

Vysotsky’s funeral showed the real stature of his perso- 
nality. 


Gennady Poloka 


HE QUICKLY SHOOK OFF THE BURDEN 
OF EACH DEFEAT... 


I am sitting from morning till night in a cutting-room 
of the Lenfilm Studios, trying to restore the original ver- 
sion of The Intervention. 

The film, which was shelved 19 yaers ago, has only 
been preserved in a compromise, much truncated form. 
The part of Brodsky, played by Vladimir Vysotsky, was 
especially mangled by the vigilant superiors and editors. 
Due to the noble efforts of Gosfilmofond workers, 
though, considerable sections of the materials which were 
then cut out have been preserved. So now G. N. Tanayeva 
and myself, we are rummaging in the half-forgotten 
sequences and listening to the ‘divine voice”, as Lyudmila 
Gurchenko (popular Soviet film actress and singer. — 
Tr.) described the voice of Vysotsky. His unexpected and 
unique intonations, to which we once grew accustomed, 
now Strike us as fresh as ever. We are drunk with joy, and 
our eyes are constantly watering. Still, our work is hard, 
and even tormenting: some sequences have been lost, and, 
most likely, lost irretrievably; part of the soundtrack has 
also been lost. The reason is that, after The Intervention 
was shelved, Stepanov, the other director, tried to put 
together, under the quidance of Kiselev, the executive di- 
rector of the studio, a version of the picture that would 
be acceptable to the bosses of the film industry. Only after 
Lev Slavin and I made a statement withdrawing our names 
from the credits was all work on the film stopped. By that 
time, however, the materials of The Intervention were ina 
chaos, thanks to the efforts of Stepanov and Kiselev. 

I first saw Vysotsky in the autumn of 1958. After grad- 
uation from the Cinema Institute, I worked with Boris 
Barnet, the outstanding Soviet film director. One day, the 
“male half” of the senior year of the Moscow Art Theatre’s 
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drama school came to our studio for screen tests. Our at- 
tention was immediately drawn to a tall, powerfully built 
chap with a thick mane of curly hair and a thundering 
voice; that was Yepifantsev, who, when still a student, had 
played Foma Gordeyev in the film by Mark Donskoi. But 
Barnet became interested in another student. Lower than 
medium height, not very imposing physique. He held aloof 
from his noisy comrades who did their best to impress 
Barnet. One could feel vast latent energy in that lad, 
under the apparent phlegm. 

“We seem to be in luck!” Barnet whispered, eyes riveted 
to the puny student. “That’s the chap to shoot...” 

His disappointed assistants heatedly tried to dissuade 
Boris Vasilyevich. He had just had a heart attack, so he 
waved a tired hand at them: 

“All right, all right! Calm yourselves... I won’t...” 

And, indeed, he took on another actor who pleased ev- 
eryone. 

This is the first episode which comes to mind as I think 
about the Vysotsky phenomenon and his dramatic fate. I 
realise, with growing bitterness, that he played very few 
roles in the films that would be worthy of his original, 
‘unique talent; in fact, it may well be that he played no 
such roles at all, although the list of the films in which 
he played is, at first sight, long enough. 

At first, his looks — the short stature and the face, so 
unusual in our cinema — must have been in the way. The 
type casting in the Soviet cinema is different from that of 
the theatre, and Vysotsky did not fit into any of the types. 
Then there was his tendency — which made itself felt very 
early — towards plasticity and expressiveness, and the pa- 
radoxical quality of his artistic solutions. All this scared 
away the bulk of our film directors who were then in the 
grip of a belated “Soviet neorealism”, and worked with the 
actors on the only principle: ‘“‘Simpler! Simpler still! Abso- 
lutely simple, no acting! Now we can shoot it!” Still, he 
was invited, very cautiously, already in the 1960s to play 
adolescents, cheerful youngsters, second young leads. It 
may sound incredible now, but Vysotsky, with his unique 
voice, was dubbed in those days! 

In January 1967, after The Republic of ShKID made 
such a hit, I was told to make a film after Lev Slavin’s play 
The Intervention. Feeling mad at the clichés accumulated 
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by the “official cinema” in films about the Civil War, I 
then gave a comprehensive interview, a sort of manifesto, 
calling for a restoration of the traditions of the theatre and 
the cinema of the first years of the revolution, the tradi- 
tions of the show-booth, street-theatre performances. Ac- 
tors eager to take part in the experiments began to crowd 
round me. 

That’s how it happened that the young actor Seva Abdu- 
lov appeared in my house. Straight away, he began telling 
me about Vysotsky and his acting at the Taganka Theatre. 
I hadn’t been in Moscow for nearly two years, 
and I listened to him with great interest. Seva spoke 
mostly of Vysotsky’s songs. Some of those songs I had 
heard before, only I hadn’t listened attentively, so I was a 
bit mistrustful towards Seva’s raptures. Soon Vysotsky 
himself appeared. He had changed a great deal. He was 
fully mature and strong-looking now, but still silent and 
reserved. There was the same old latent energy, though, 
about the way he listened tensely. It was clear to me from 
the start that he would play in The Intervention. Which 
part, though? When he began to sing, I thought of Brod- 
sky. Indeed, here was an underground agitator from Odes- 
sa who kept playing roles one after another without re- 
spite — an interventionist officer, a tutor, a sailor, a boule- 
vardier seducer, a White Guardsman; only in the end, 
on the threshold of death in prison would he become 
himself, and take a long-deferred rest. The tragicomic 
fireworks of play-acting that was the essence of Brodsky’s 
role, was best suited to Vysotsky’s creative personality — 
the personality of an actor, poet, the author and performer 
of songs that were a kind of stage miniatures. No wonder 
that that role seemed so interesting to Arkady Raikin him- 
self: one day he told me about it, and even acted out several 
bits for me. 

A many-stage battle for official approval of Vysotsky 
for the part began. I overcame the resistance of the artistic 
council and the studio directors rather easily. Their misgiv- 
ings mainly had to do with Vysotsky’s unusual looks, 
which did not conform with the prevailing notion of how a 
social hero should look in the cinema, and with his 
acting style, which they found too theatrical. I had to re- 
mind them of the conventional style of the future film, 
and in conclusion I stated that Vysotsky’s acting style 
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would in this case be a model for the other actors. 

However, the higher we went up the ladder of the offi- 
cial hierarchy, the more problematic the approval became. 
In these days, Vysotsky was, in the eyes of the officialdom, 
above all, the author and performer of a certain cycle of 
songs — let us call them the In Bolshoi Karetny cycle. 
The first to get scared was the then head of the Lenfilm 
Studios Kiselev — who, incidentally, was very fond of sing- 
ing criminal songs in a circle of close friends. And yet we 
managed to get Vysotsky approved — firstly, because 
there were several other leading roles in the film, but 
primarily because of the support of Grigory Kozintsev, 
the greatest artistic authority at Lenfilm in those days. 

Without waiting for official approval, Vysotsky began 
to work. How he worked! As a rule, an actor feels he is a 
temporary roomer at the studio: his permanent home is 
the theatre. Vysotsky brought to our group a fervent and 
all-encompassing concern about the final result which one 
can ordinarily find only among young drama school stu- 
dents founding a new theatre. He was interested in ev- 
erything, he studied the process of making sketches, he was 
worried about the choice of locations, he intervened 
warmly in my arguments with the composer, and even 
took part in getting the budget, which was mercilessly 
pared, approved. 

One day he came with an absolutely lowering face: 
the editor had told him that Seva Abdulov’s screen 
test for the part of Zhenka Ksidias had turned out bad. 
He asked my permission to take a look at the test. When 
he saw it, he grew even gloomier: he was very found of 
Seva. 

“Seva is a fine actor!” he sighed. “This is just not his 
part.” 

His position was very difficult: after all, it was Abdulov 
who had brought him to me. But Vysotsky had already be- 
come part of the picture, he loved it, and at a tense moment 
like this he was ready to sacrifice his own part so that the 
screening might go on. 

“This must be a Hamlet!” he said excitedly. “A grotes- 
que one, of course! A tragicomic caricature of Hamlet!” 

And he brought to me Valery Zolotukhin, very young 
then. 

“Valera is exactly what you want!” he purred in my ear 
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insidiously. ‘“‘And I'll talk to Seva myself, he'll under- 
stand...” 

Vysotsky came over to Leningrad whenever he had a 
chance, whenever there was the smallest opening in his 
engagements at the theatre, even if he was not personally 
involved in the screening. He would appear smiling, feeling 
that he was a wonderful surprise for all those present. 
Then there was the ritual hugging, back-slapping, and 
kissing: we all got our share of his overflowing benevolence, 
including our universal pet, Tonya, in charge of the 
lights. To greet her, Vysotsky would climb on the 
scaffolding. He would then see the run-throughs. He 
would return red in the face, happy and moved, and 
silently hug me and Mikhail Shcheglov, the designer, with 
whom he became very close during the screening of 
The Intervention. 

Let me repeat that he tried to be always present on the 
set, even if he was not in the scenes that we were shooting, 
and each time he became totally involved in the work. 
True, this attitude was normal among the actors during the 
screening of The Intervention, for most of them were vol- 
unteers who had read my manifesto/interview in the pa- 
pers and came to the studio uninvited. Apart from Vysot- 
sky, the unit included Yuri Tolubeyev, Yefim Kopelyan, 
Vladimir Tatosov and many other remarkable actors. 
All of them worked joyously and zealously, and, which 
was the most important thing, they overflowed 
with love, warmth and courteous tenderness for one 
another. 

But Vysotsky stood out even among these high-powered 
individuals — first of all, because of the naturalness of his 
existence in the conventional medium of the cinema, and 
secondly, because of his creative generosity with his part- 
ners. He made countless suggestions, in the course of the 
screening, to Zolotukhin, Tatosov, Aroseva, and even To- 
lubeyev. And how selflessly and indefatigably he helped 
Kopelyan in the recording of the song The Thunder 
Rumbled! Before that, Kopelyan had never sung in the 
cinema, and he learnt from Vysotsky with hope and even 
some timidity. 

How I wished that I had had such an actor in my pre- 
vious films, with my love for clearcut expressiveness of 
form! 
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There were many things that I had in common with 
Vysotsky: fierce rejection of clichés, a penchant for para- 
doxes, for ‘“‘movement in reverse”, for challenging the 
audiences’ well-established habits. Starting on The Inter- 
vention in 1967, Volodya and I were thinking of a musical 
in which there would be none, or almost none, of the usual 
song-and-dance routines interspersed with conversational 
bits; our film would be permeated with rhythm and music 
from within. Only somewhere closer to the end, in the cli- 
max — the scene in prison, could a full-length vocal 
piece be unfolded. That was how the idea of The Ballad 
of Wooden Suits emerged — and we had that idea almost 
simultaneously. 

We had many other common plans and hopes. In 
1967, we had years and years before us! Later, we worked 
together on songs for my films; there were infrequent pre- 
views of films we attended together, conversations that 
lasted days and nights, remarkable conversations — in 
Leningrad, in Odessa, in my mother’s flat in Moscow, and 
then a whole summer I spent with him at his mother’s flat 
where he gave refuge to me at a difficult period in my life. 
There was the fifth anniversary of the Taganka 
Theatre, followed by an argument over music that lasted 
late into the night... There were also preparations for his 
debut as a director, in which I was to have acted as his 
artistic adviser — and a great deal else... But never again 
did he appear in any of my films. Vysotsky and me, 
we did not inspire confidence in the gentlemen who until 
recently ruled the roost of the Soviet cinema. 

During the screening, despite the measures that we took, 
countless friends of Vysotsky’s invaded the set: scientists, 
pilots, engineers, soldiers, sailors, polar explorers; once we 
had a reindeer breeder from Chukotka. True, in 1967 
Vysotsky’s immense popularity was only beginning to 
spread throughout the country. 

I will never forget a close July night in Odessa. It was my 
birthday. Vysotsky sang almost nonstop. There was a con- 
cert hall opposite our hotel, and the concert there was 
over. The respectable philharmonic public drifted outside 
and, hearing Vysotsky’s singing, stopped in its tracks, flood- 
ing the pavement. It was past midnight, but the hotel 
management did not dare to interrupt the improvised 
concert. The last trolleybus rustled by, but the well-dressed 
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crowd was still standing down there and, heads lifted, 
listened with bated breath. 

Vysotsky was very fond of The Intervention and staked 
a great deal on his part of Brodsky; the news that the film 
was shelved was therefore a heavy blow to him. One of 
the main charges against The Intervention was “the pre- 
sentation of the Bolshevik Brodsky in an impermissibly 
eccentric form”. 

He could not reconcile himself to this act and wrote a 
letter to the people in charge of the film industry. The 
letter was signed by all the actors who played in the film — 
all, with the exception of a certain actress. I still have a 
copy of that remarkable document. I have often had to 
write such letters, and, like my colleagues, I involuntarily 
resorted in these situations to the generally accepted 
clichés with demagogic phraseology. But Vysotsky 
remained true to himself even here: he wrote a sincere, 
emotional letter in his inimitable style, absolutely free 
from deference to high officialdom and newspaper 
clichés. The letter was entitled “A Plea”. 

Eight years later I managed to restore, unofficially, 
a copy of The Intervention. We saw it in an empty 
room, the two of us. He sat quietly, unlike his usual self, 
and continued to sit there, when the lights went up. His 
face, grown older, looked faded. Then he rose to his feet 
and pressed himself against me, still silent... 

Only after the Fifth Congress of Film-Workers, eighteen 
years after the screening of the film and six years after 
Vladimir Vysotsky’s death, was the decision passed to re- 
lease the film. 

In the spring of 1969, the Kinoaktyor group, a division 
of the Mosfilm Studios, invited me to screen the film 
One of Us, after a screenplay by A. Nagorny and G. Rya- 
bov. I did not deliberate too long, for after The Interven- 
tion affair I was not likely to be permitted to implement 
any ideas of my own. 

The screenplay was a spy thriller. I was not going to 
work in that genre, so it was necessary to adapt the script 
to my style of directing. I worked on the idea for the film 
together with Vysotsky. After The Intervention, we 
firmly decided to continue our collaboration. Our attitude 
towards spy thrillers was rather ironical — as clearly ex- 
pressed in Vysotsky’s song Fear of Counterintelligence. 
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Although the screenplay was based on actual events, the 
only thing we knew about its hero was that, unlike the he- 
roes of other such films, he was not a_ professional 
intelligence agent. He found himself involved in a major 
operation of Soviet counterintelligence through a series 
of accidental events — hence the numerous unexpected 
turns, often comical ones, in the story of the future film. 
The main point was that this imposed no restraints 
on Vysotsky’s and my own imagination as we created 
a hero completely new to the genre. 

To begin with, we decided to turn to Russian folklore; 
we discovered that the most attractive figure in it was 
Ivan the Fool. He had neither the awesome strength 
of Ilya Muromets nor the cunning wiliness of Alyosha the 
Priest’s Son. At the same time it was a unique figure 
without any analogues in other people’s folklore. 

Compared with, say, Khodzha Nasreddin, Ivan the Fool 
is simple-hearted and even naive. At the same time he has a 
remarcable capacity for putting to shame his powerful 
opponents. 

This immortal and striking image became the basis of 
our work on the central character. The authors of the 
script viewed this with understanding. 

In One of Us, I was going to use to the full Vysotsky’s en- 
tire resources as an actor: his charm, his contagious temper- 
ament, and, of course, his musical gifts — his remarkable 
singing, also his amazing plasticity. Watching Vysotsky 
do a Spanish dance in one sequence, a leading dancer of 
the Leningrad Ballet said: “‘Give him a year’s choreogra- 
phic schooling, and he’ll be an outstanding dancer.” 

In the summer of 1969, official attitudes towards Vy- 
sotsky were unchanged; besides, the aftermath of The In- 
tervention did not help much, of course. Realising that 
at the Kinoaktyor group we would not have the influential 
support of Kozintsev, we decided to make a full-length 
screen test, quite different from the brief easy sequences 
that are commonly used in such cases. We chose a key 
scene, and a technically difficult one, requiring lengthy 
preparations — the kind that both directors and actors 
usually avoid at the beginning. Even after official confir- 
mation, they are usually put off until the end of the shoot- 
ing period, when the actor feels more confident about 
his part. 
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We chose the scene in which German agents recruit 
Biryukov, a reserve officer supplied by the Soviet count- 
erintelligence. 

Biryukov, as played by Vysotsky, turned the act of re- 
cruiting into an endless and absurd rigmarole agonising to 
the agents. According to their scenario, they were supposed 
to make him drunk, photograph him in the arms of a seduc- 
tive lady agent, and then blackmail him. Time was run- 
ning out, and the unmanageable Biryukov/Vysotsky still 
kept singing “cruel” romances, he did some virtuoso danc- 
ing, fervently wooed his “seductress”, by now completely 
at a loss, showed a streak of fierce jealousy for the dazed, 
quite flummoxed agents, and finally drank them under the 
table. It was all a dazzling display of actor’s skill, paradoxi- 
cal invention, and musical and plastic expressiveness. 

But Vysotsky’s candidacy for the part was rejected by 
an absolute majority of the group’s management and the 
artistic council consisting of the leading actors of the So- 
viet cinema, despite the emotionally charged arguments of 
Savva Kulish and Vladimir Motyl, who were, already in 
those times, well-known directors of considerable influ- 
ence. 

The view is widely current now that Vysotsky’s life was 
made difficult by highly placed officials only. That is an 
error: his colleagues among actors, as well as we film-mak- 
ers, were just as bad. Of course, Vysotsky’s reputation 
gradually increased, and after he played the title role in 
Alexander Mitta’s film How Czar Peter Had His Blacka- 
moor Married, it became easier to have him approved for 
the leading roles. But an atmosphere of mistrust and even 
ironical condescension still clouded Vysotsky’s work and 
personality even after the enormous success of the film 
The Place of the Rendezvous Can’t Be Changed, in which 
Vysotsky played Captain Zheglov. 

Let me insist that the intensity of the people’s grief 
on Vysotsky death, as well as the present-day official 
interest of society for the artistic phenomenon called 
Vladimir Vysotsky, proved unexpected to most workers in 
the theatre, the cinema, and literature. Significantly, 
in these days, when we mark the 150th anniversary of 
Pushkin’s death, the press pays just as much attention to 
our contemporary Vysotsky as to Pushkin. 

After the defeat at the artistic council, I turned to the 
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top figures at the Committee for Cinematography. Their 
response was easy to predict. They were dead set against 
Vysotsky playing the hero, and after some deliberation 
they suggested that he should play one of the supporting 
roles — a Nazi spy. 

The offer was obviously humiliating and unacceptable. 
By chance Vysotsky met the then First Deputy Chairman 
of the Committee. The latter firmly promised to get Vysot- 
sky approved for the role of Biryukov, but that promise 
was not followed by any practical steps whatever. I then 
decided to give up the idea of making that film. It was Vy- 
sotsky who restrained me from that step. 

“You have The Intervention, a black mark against you, 
as it is. If you refuse to do this one, they won’t let you 
work at all.” He drove me to Yumatov’s place and intro- 
duced me to him. “Zhora will play Biryukov, and he will 
do it perfectly.” 

With the passing of years my impression from that act 
has become less acute, but then I was shaken. He was a 
complex and far from simple person, he could be weak 
and inconsistent in trifling matters, but the moral strength 
of his choices in decisive situations was striking. 

Only an actor can understand what it means to voluntar- 
ily give up a part with which one has become closely iden- 
tified and which one has practically evolved single-handed. 

Moreover, Vysotsky wrote the songs for the film, and 
helped Yumatov, who had never sung in pictures before 
and was naturally very nervous; he helped him the way he 
had helped Kopelyan. In all the months when the film was 
being made, with great difficulties and long pauses, he was 
at our side; he came to recording sessions and run- 
throughs. He came to the opening night at the House of 
the Cinema, very solemn-looking, accompanied by Marina 
and her sister. After the premiére, he sang a great deal at 
the party I gave at my mother’s house. 

He loved the theatre. For a long time it was, in fact, the 
only field in which he could exercise his varied talents. But 
the theatre was never enough for him. Being a man of ac- 
tion he quickly shook off the burden of each defeat, 
and continued the fight for his art with the same old 
fervour. 

After several years filled with vain hopes of appearing 
in some interesting film, he decided that he must no longer 
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passively await propositions from directors that might 
never come. 

One day during the shooting of One of Us he brought me 
a Script set in Odessa recently seized by the Nazis. The only 
character in that script was a Red Navy sailor who barri- 
caded himself in a tower on the roof of a high building. 
The tower was surrounded by the enemy; the hero’s posi- 
tion was hopeless. In the last few hours before he died, the 
whole of his life passed before his eyes. At the same time he 
dreamed of the future which he would not have, he wrote 
poems on the walls of the tower, and sang songs... 
The script reminded me of the famous film of Marcel 
Carné, the French director, called Le Jour se léve, only 
it was quite different in intent and, besides, it was imbued 
with Vysotsky’s unique intonation and the emotional 
charge characteristic of his songs. That script was never 
realised. 

He offered me yet another of his ideas for a film, 
when we finished One of Us. One day he and scriptwriter 
Artur Makarov showed me a newspaper clipping — an 
extraordinary story of a merchant captain. Interrupting 
each other, Vysotsky and Makarov described to me its 
tempting dramatic possibilities. In general, Vysotsky had 
a particular fondness for men of the romantic professions: 
geologists, merchant captains, famous sportsmen, counter- 
intelligence officers, mountain climbers, prospectors... I 
remember being quite interested in their suggestions. 
I went to the Mosfilm Studios, first approaching my 
immediate superiors and then the manager of the studios 
himself. I remember that Vysotsky and Makarov also 
went to the manager. But our attempts to get the man- 
agement interested were not a success. Thus yet another 
of Vysotsky’s cinematographic ideas fell through — and 
there were many more of these. 

It is no secret that Vysotsky never gave a single official- 
ly approved concert. His performances were arranged by 
informal organisations, as we would call them now. And all 
the time he longed for a modest but officially recognised 
personal poster with his name on it, the kind a soloist at any 
of the most unprepossessing provincial philharmonic socie- 
ty had. 

I remember that at the beginning of the ‘‘stagnant” 
1970s, a deputy manager of the Bureau for the Propagan- 
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da of Soviet Film Art promised him a concert tour 
in Tallinn with an official standing and an official personal 
poster. On that occasion, Vysotsky, already a leading So- 
viet actor, was put through a humiliating examination and 
made to recite poems and fables on the school-required 
reading list. In the end, the already announced concerts 
were cancelled, money for the tickets was given back to 
the audiences, and Vysotsky never got the personal 
poster promised him. 

At the same time, early in the 1970s, he got a chance to 
publish a collection of children’s poems at the Detskaya 
Literatura (Children’s Books) Publishers. Volodya was 
instantly carried away by the idea; he worked with great 
enthusiasm, almost nonstop. Finishing a poem, he would 
read it at once to his numerous friends. He recited them 
with great pleasure, mimicking the voices, very artistical- 
ly — it was all uproariously funny. Everybody liked the 
verses, but the publishers’ editors kept revising them for 
him. I remember artist Boris Diadorov, a friend of Vysot- 
sky’s at that time, taking Volodya to the publishers in 
his car. They returned tired and depressed. The collec- 
tion was squashed; the rumour was that the move was 
initiated by the then head designer of the publishers. 

Writing songs for the theatre and the cinema was the 
only kind of officially recognised literary work open to 
Vysotsky. Of course, even in this case things were much 
more difficult for him than for anyone else. Many, proba- 
bly most, of his songs were rejected, and those that weren’t 
were maimed beyond recognition or whittled down to 
nothing. For instance, they left about six lines of his won- 
derful song in One of Us, in the final version. The same 
thing happened to a superb tango parody in the same film. 
Incidentally, that tango was later recorded by Vysotsky 
and Marina for the Melodia firm, but the record never 
reached the shops. 

Sensing the difficulty of his position, he worked harder 
than most, produced more variants of his verses, and 
was more exacting about the final versions of the 
songs. 

I used Vysotsky as a song-writer for my films until his 
last day. In all these years, | never turned to any other 
poet; even when Vysotsky was very busy or went abroad 
with Marina, I tried to get hold of him, even if the time 
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element in the making of a film became a problem. 
I could not act differently — not only because his partici- 
pation in itself guaranteed most interesting results, or 
because he became my bosom friend from the very first 
meetings, but also because I knew at first hand how tragic 
his life was, having been sentenced to twenty years of 
silence after The Intervention. 

During the thirteen years of our joint work, I witnessed 
the process of the formation of his method of working on 
songs for films. For his first films, he himself deter- 
mined, quite on his own, regardless of the director’s wi- 
shes, the number of songs, their content and place in the 
film. In this, he was guided purely by emotion and intuition 
and, as I have mentioned, he worked very generously, 
sometimes writing twice or three times as many songs as 
could be squeezed into the final product. For instance, 
when we were making The Intervention, | failed to find 
room for the song he suggested — There Was a Sense of 
Measure Once Upon a Time. The song Monte-Carlo 
sounded in the background, almost inaudibly, in the se- 
quence showing Zhenka’s room. Still, these songs became 
popular, because Vysotsky performed them at his concerts. 
But the song of Sanka, A Lass Lived Near the Harbour, 
was written especially for the actress Gelena Ivlieva, and 
was never sung by Vysotsky himself; it is therefore still 
unknown to the public. Unfortunately, the melody of that 
song was lost. I only remember that it was written in the 
tradition of the Odessa port folklore, and the pointed 
lines were reminiscent of the satirical sketches of Odessa’s 
variety actors. Generally speaking, characteristic features 
of Vysotsky’s individuality as song-writer were a striking 
sense of style, his confidence in handling extremely 
diverse manners of expression, deep knowledge of folk- 
lore, and constant skillful use of its traditions; however, 
this never conflicted with his strikingly original artistic 
essence, which can be sensed in all his songs. But all this 
should be discussed separately. 

Many of his songs, written for various films, were never 
used in them; the reasons were, at first, his inexperience, 
his failure to establish contact with the directors, and his 
creative generosity or “poetic fertility”, if one may say so. 
But the main reason was the editors’ sabotage, and the 
abuse of power on the part of the then bosses of the 
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cinema. We can therefore expect to discover unknown 
songs and poems of Vysotsky. 

All this will also have to be discussed separately, and 
I hope that I shall have occasion to recur to this theme. 
For the present, I would like to finish these notes with Vy- 
sotsky’s song A Lass Lived Near the Harbour. 


A lass lived near the harbour 
Where sailors and landlubbers 
Would saunter, seldom sober — 
Sailors from distant lands, 
From far, mysterious lands. 
But they were really careless, 
Those handsome sturdy fellows, 
They never saw that baby — 
There was a reason, maybe: 
They all ignored the lass 
Thirsting for a glass. 


Her friend — a pretty face — 
Lived near the market-place 

In sin and in disgrace: 

A party every night, 

And every night a fight. 

The quiet girl, however, 

Could sing and dance, but never 
Went at the blonde one’s prancing, 
She had no time for dancing, 
And parties and success 

Were not for this good lass. 


Good manners and low bows, 
Cold smiles and fervent vows, 
And fops and noisy rows — 
For all of that she had no time, 
For all of that she had no time, 
She had no time to loiter, 

She fought against exploiters — 
The fat men of the world. 
She’d beat them, take my word, 
And then all would be fine, 
And then all would be fine. 
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Joseph Heifitz 


TWO FILMS WITH VYSOTSKY 


Just as many other people, I heard Vysotsky’s songs, 
before I heard anything about him. That was at the end 
of the 1960s. On a filming trip to the Crimea, I heard them 
every day as I walked towards the location past a Yalta 
shooting-range. The songs were played to attract crowds 
of people towards the plywood pavilion, drowning out the 
reports of the pneumatic rifles. There were no records of 
his songs in those days: instead, there were records “‘on the 
ribs” — old X-ray pictures which Vysotsky’s admirers 
somehow got hold of and used for recording purposes. 
The pictures of chest bones, grooved by the recording 
needle, were fully as good as LPs, although they added 
more wheezing to the performer’s already muted voice. 

The first Vysotsky song that I heard was also recorded 
“on the ribs”; it was, if I’m not mistaken, this one: 


He drank with us, and seemed to be as gay, 

We met him like a brother, we were merry... 
And he — he ratted on the following day. 

Forgive me, brothers, it was all my error. 


The crowd listened, spellbound, and I remember being 
touched immediately by this voice that was yelling rather 
than singing. It was as if someone’s strong hands were 
squeezing the singer’s throat, and he did all he could to 
sing the song to the end, to make himself heard. I asked 
who it was. That’s Volodya Vysotsky, people answered, 
amazed at my ignorance. 

Hearing him sing, I imagined him to be a powerfully 
built man, a kind of superman. That was why I thought 
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of him when early in 1972 I began to look for an actor for 
the part of von Koren, the zoologist, in my film version 
of Chekhov’s A Duel. Chekhov’s von Koren is a broad- 
shouldered swarthy man, his figure produces an impression 
of great power, he is an embodiment of arrogance and 
coldness. But the man who came over from Moscow for 
an interview was not tall at all; he was puny, one might 
even say. A big head sitting handsomely on the shoulders 
emphasised a certain lack of proportions in the figure. 
I was struck by the discrepance between voice and ap- 
pearance. 

At first I was rather disappointed, frankly speaking. 
But soon I was attracted by the sense of great inner strength 
emanating from that man. I knew from experience that 
during their first interview with a director actors usually 
wanted to find out which of their traits to hide and which 
to stress; because of this, they behaved unnaturally, as if 
trying to play several badly rehearsed roles at once. From 
the very first moment of our acquaintanceship I had the 
impression that we had known each other for a long time, 
that Volodya was a close friend. This immediately attract- 
ed me to him. 

Let me make this clear: I do not call him Volodya in the 
spirit of familiarity at all. That was the usual way of ad- 
dressing him. I have never heard anyone address him 
as Vladimir Semyonovich (that is, using the patronymic. — 
Tr.) under any circumstances. He was Volodya to every- 
one from the studio’s carpenter to the director. Andrei 
Voznesensky put it very aptly when he called Vysotsky 
“Volodya of the whole people.” * 

So I looked at him and wondered: he seemed so small 
next to Oleg Dahl, invited for the role of Laevsky; yet 
I could not give up the idea of using him in the film. The 
more I observed him during our interview, the stronger 
I felt that we must slightly revise Chekhov’s description 
of von Koren’s appearance. After all, that “despot in the 
first place, and zoologist in the second”, could have looked 
exactly like this — short and puny. Despite his looks (and 


* “Volodya” is a more informal mode of address than the 
proper first name “Vladimir”, which sounds rather stiff. One has to 
bear in mind that Russian has a dozen or more forms of a person's 
name expressive of varying degrees of formality, familiarity, tenderness, 
contempt, etc.—Tr. 
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most likely because of them), he was “a king and an eagle, 
he ruled the population with an iron hand and made them 
bow to his authority”. I plucked up courage and spoke 
of this to Volodya. And I immediately found an ally in 
him. 

“Indeed,” he recalled, ‘so many tyrants and despots 
were short, and they tried to make up for the defect by 
aspiring for power and superiority.” 

We quickly reviewed the history of character and found 
a key to the part of von Koren. An enthusiasm for 
Nietzschean philosophy, certainly. Rightness founded on 
wrongness, of course. Distant intimations of maturing 
fascism, sure. But, apart from all that, a complex of 
physical inferiority corroding his soul, a smouldering 
hatred towards men like Laevsky and his lover, the most 
beautiful woman in town. 

That was the way Volodya played von Koren, rising 
on tiptoe to seem taller, and speaking softly (his speech, 
curt like military orders, had to be listened to attentively, 
not just heard). I believe that Volodya’s open hatred for 
tyranny and despotism helped him to play that part. In the 
film, he aimed that hatred in the opposite direction — 
at the people around him, at the characters of A Duel, 
whom he called “macaques”. 

But let us go back to the beginning of our acquaintance- 
ship. I noticed that the deeper he went into his part, the 
more successful his preparations for screen tests, the more 
often he predicted his failure, obviously feeling depressed 
about something. ‘They are not going to okay me for this 
role anyway,” he told me one day. “And for any other role, 
either. Your screen test is not the first one; all the previous 
ones failed. Someone has decided not to let me appear on 
the screen at all costs.” 

After the screen test, which confirmed the formula 
which we accepted, and which showed the complexity of 
the character even in a short sequence, Volodya took 
me aside and said: “Our only hope is a letter from the cos- 
monauts to the proper authorities. I gave a concert before 
them, and they asked me why I didn’t appear in films... 
They promised to put a word in my favour.” 

The cosmonauts’ letter must have reached those they 
wrote to. Volodya was confirmed for the role, and we went 
to Yevpatoria for the shooting. 
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I was already aware of Volodya’s immense popularity, 
and the things that happened on one of the first days on 
location confirmed it. But the episode was markedly 
different from the usual razzmatazz and cheap publicity 
stunts accompanying the appearance in public of film stars 
dispensing autographs and smiles. Love for Volodya was 
respectful and tender, it expressed itself more like con- 
cern and solicitude as would be shown by relatives towards 
one of their own. 

We were shooting on the beach. Von Koren was doing 
his daily exercises, while Deacon Pobedov watched him, 
laughing loudly as usual. 

Suddenly a large launch with tourists on board ap- 
proached the beach, and the young guide drew their at- 
tention to some sightseeing must, most likely. Although the 
launch was about a hundred yards away, it interfered with 
the shooting, and we made a short break. I noticed that the 
tourists paid no attention to the guide whatever, star- 
ing at our group, leaning all of them against the railing on 
one side, so that the launch listed noticeably. When the 
guide finished his talk, the launch stayed where it was. The 
captain, a mere boy, leaped on the beach and headed for 
our group, or rather for Volodya, who was smoking some- 
what apart from the others. In his embarrassment the boy 
did not even say hello and, stopping at a respectable 
distance, froze like a private before a general; he invited 
Volodya to go on board and have a drink of cold beer, 
adding thoughtfully that it was Czech beer. Volodya 
declined politely, saying that he was working. The captain 
grew even more embarrassed; he stood at attention for a 
while, then asked Volodya’s permission to send a case of 
Czech beer to the group. When this was rejected, too, 
he smiled sadly and went back to the launch. Unwilling 
to waste precious time, we resumed the rehearsal. No 
sooner had we begun, though, than a sailor with a large 
netbag of apples appeared and, gazing with fond eyes at 
his idol, naked to the waist, dumb-bells in hands, held out 
the bag. 

“Have some apples.” 

We explained to the sailor that this attention interfered 
with our work, touching as it was. Volodya roared some- 
thing to the same effect. The chap did not know where to 
look and what to do; he kept glancing back at the launch, 
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as if for support; in the end, he slowly walked back with his 
present, looking crestfallen. 

We continued to work. The scene included some dia- 
logue, and the sound operator was glad that there was 
silence at last. After it stood there for about half an hour, 
the launch pulled away from the beach, slowly, as if 
against its will. Suddenly the loudspeakers on the roof 
of the wheel-house blared out: 


The ladies fell in love with me. 

Where they all came from I can't say... 
I knew they loved me dearly, 

But I ignored them anyway. 


The song rumbled over the sea as their gift to Volodya, 
like the beer and apples, as a gesture of love and gratitude. 
The wind was blowing towards us, the hoarse voice went 
on and on, the song was a long one, and the loudspeakers 
were very powerful indeed. The tourists were waving 
their handkerchiefs and, I believed, joined in the 
singing... 

The critics were appreciative of Vysotsky’s acting in the 
film. They referred to the part of von Koren as his undoubt- 
ed success. At an international film festival in Taormina, 
Sicily, I learnt that in 1978 Volodya was awarded the 
prize for the best male role. This country had never taken 
part in that festival before, so that no one, Volodya includ- 
ed, knew anything about that prize. When I returned to 
Moscow, I wanted to pass the good news on to Volodya, 
but he was away on atrip. And later it was I who was away, 
so I couldn’t let him know of that fact, and kept putting 
it off. And then it was too late — to my everlasting regret. 
But I am running ahead of the story. 

Some two years after A Duel we met again. I saw him 
in the refreshment room of the Lenfilm Studios, we 
hugged each other, and he said — in his usual manner, 
without beating about the bush or anything — that it 
would be a good idea to work together again. I was then 
working on Pavel Nilin’s novella Stupidity (the script 
had the title The Only One), and had not yet begun the 
casting, but promised on the spot to invite Volodya to 
play one of the parts. 

It was soon clear which part he would play: the man in 
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charge of an amateur singing group, a genius that never 
was, a failure with a mystery which broke up his life. 
Undoubtedly a very capable man who gained neither fame 
nor success. There was no future for him at all — while 
his friends, sheer mediocrities, had become variety stars, 
constantly on tour abroad. All he had in his life now was 
his tiredness and envy: fine soil for a failure complex 
to grow on. Again we had a complex, an affinity with 
the zoologist from A Duel, though very distant and trans- 
posed onto a different soil and different times. 

Naturally, Volodya knew nothing then about the success 
in Italy, but he treated the role of von Koren as marking 
a stage in his career, probably because it legalised him 
as a film actor. He immediately liked the idea of playing 
a provincial failure and victim of envy. He was a very 
intelligent actor, so he did not go for the externals, for 
striking effects: he was attracted by the inner content, 
the multidimensionality and mystery of a character, 
the strangeness and inexplicability of actions. He was even 
somewhat distressed on learning that there would be an 
episode in which he would have to sing. 

‘All the spectators will think that if Vysotsky is in the 
film, it’s to do the singing.” 

He soon realised, though, that the song he would sing 
would be no hit but rather an “anti-hit”’, that he would sing 
as a man who never came close to becoming a variety 
show idol, a man in a well-worn suit, with a netbag in 
hand with nothing in it but a bottle of kefir and a packet 
of tea; so he agreed, and sang his Chase, somewhat chang- 
ing his usual style. 

Although it was not a leading role, he treated it in a 
very responsible and disciplined manner. Let me give an 
illustration. Before leaving on a tour abroad, Volodya had 
a single day free from evening performances and re- 
hearsals. The theatre was preparing for the tour, and 
there were no days off. So we scheduled the shooting of 
a very important scene for that single day in Leningrad. 
With the greatest difficulty, we got all the other actors to 
play in that scene — some for the whole day, others, for 
just a few hours. As luck would have it, the evening per- 
formance in Moscow ended very late, and Volodya would 
not be able to catch the night express. We agreed that he 
would fly over by the morning plane on the day of the 
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shooting. It was easy to imagine the tenseness of the whole 
unit. If the shooting fell through for some reason or other, 
we would not be able to get everyone together in less than 
a month. And that would create a major snag. 

According to the law of the sandwich, which always 
falls with the buttered side down, there was a snowblizzard 
blowing on that ill-fated morning. The Leningrad airport 
was closed, they only extended a weak hope that the 
weather might improve in the afternoon. But, even if we 
went all out, we would not be able to shoot the scene in 
half a day. 

We were all sitting in the pavilion with glum faces, 
cursing the weather and unable to find a way out. Sud- 
denly (thank God for this saving ‘‘suddenly”) Volodya 
burst in, putting on costume as he was walking, followed 
at a run by the wardrobe people, the makeup man, the 
property-man with a thermos of hot tea. 

“Volodya, dear! By what miracle? The airport people 
said no hope!” 

“T asked the military. They fly in any weather. Fortu- 
nately, there was a plane going this way. We got here in 
forty minutes!” 

Yes, he was a favourite of the whole people, “ Volodya 
of the whole people”. No one could refuse to help him: 
taxi-drivers, waiters, shop assistants, pilots, they were all 
eager to help. For he was their soul. 

As we parted, we swore to get together again to make 
another film. Time passed, but there was no part that Vo- 
lodya could play. 

One day I was walking huime from some conference 
along Vorovsky Street. It was a gloomy spring day, the 
pavements all covered with slush. I heard a car driving 
close to the pavement overtake me. I looked back and 
stepped aside, to avoid being splashed on. A grey Mercedes, 
plastered with mud to the rooftop, braked abruptly. 
Volodya leaped out of the car and, after the greetings, 
I told him: “Talk of the devil! Volodya, I have an idea for 
screening Babel’s Sunset and Odessa Stories. And you 
will play Benya Krik the gangster.” He grinned hugely 
and, without a moment’s hesitation, went down on his 
knees where he stood, in the slush and all... 

That was our last meeting. My idea came to nothing, 
and I had to change my plans. 
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Then there was that trunk call, the persistent and 
alarming ringing. I snatched the receiver and heard some- 
one crying, unable to start speaking. I waited, growing 
pale. Through the sobbing came Iya Savina’s familiar 
voice: ‘““Volodya has died... Has died...” Nothing more, 
just the sobbing. 

I cried, too, like thousands of people on that morning... 


The Vainer Brothers 


NOTES ABOUT VLADIMIR VYSOTSKY 


Almost every day we hear announcers say in level tones: 

“Mayak Radio Station broadcasting Vysotsky’s songs. 
Performed by the author.” 

Right: there’s nothing unusual about it. Although it is 
remarkable: Vysotsky’s poems in magazines, his records on 
sale in shops, his films on TV and in the cinema. Songs 
on the radio. 

We quickly get accustomed to all good things. We are 
already accustomed to hearing Vysotsky’s songs every day 
on radio and TV. Ordinary programmes, which somehow 
seem precious nevertheless. 

Several years ago, all we could do was dream about it. 
As did Vysotsky — while he lived. 


As long as he lived, there was hope in his heart. It wasn’t 
as if he hankered for more fame: the many millions of 
home-made copies of his tape-recordings far outnumbered 
the discs of the most famous singers, of the brightest variety 
stars; thousands of people queued to get tickets for plays 
with Vysotsky at the Taganka Theatre; at his concerts, 
there were people hanging from chandeliers, almost liter- 
ally... 

He knew all about it, and he liked it. It was only natural; 
he was proud of it all. 

But he disliked being an underground singer constantly 
on tour. Deeply embittered, he often wondered why it was 
that the authorities stopped him from reaching the greater 
audiences, raising insurmountable barriers between him 
and his listeners, spectators and readers. What was gained 
by counting him among dissidents and even anti-Sovieteers, 
when in actual fact he was part and parcel of his people, 
expressing the spirit, ideas, emotions, and the humour of 
that people by the very nature of his gift? 

We often discussed this “mysterious phenomenon” 


with him, although, come to think of it, there was nothing 
mysterious about it: the obstacles in Vysotsky’s path were 
raised by those same people who roused his honest civic 
anger, multiplied a thousand times by his hard-hitting 
sarcasm and devastating humour. Their hatred for the un- 
manageable bard, multiplied by officials’ caution — fear 
that a simple word of truth might have unpredictable con- 
sequences — cut off the poet, singer, and actor beloved by 
the whole people from all the mass media for a long time. 

So we got together and talked it over, and on the follow- 
ing day one of those top officials who implacably ‘closed 
Vysotsky down” would pull all the strings he could to get 
Vysotsky come to his flat or his status-symbol of a dacha, 
where he would talk in a highly liberal strain with his folks 
at home, turning a benevolent ear to Vysotsky’s singing. 

Later, Volodya would smile bitterly: ‘Well, it seems 
we're quits... I mustn’t get huffy with them...” And he went 
on with his work. 


Truth to say, it was not without certain deep-seated 
doubts that we made up our minds to write these notes. 
Of course, after Vysotsky’s death, spurred on by the avid 
interest of Vysotsky’s admirers, we reminisced about him 
at our meetings with spectators and readers, before various 
Vysotsky clubs, in particular the Leningrad one. There was 
no question, however, of publication of any sort at first. 

But then the fresh wind of the new times began to blow. 
Vysotsky was ‘“‘rehabilitated”, and side by side with his true 
friends and old associates, numerous “friends” began to 
sprout like mushrooms after a summer rain or, better to 
say, like basilisks crawling from abandoned wells — from 
completely unknown actors to respectable poets, prose- 
writers and musicians of nationwide fame. Vysotsky 
himself would have been infinitely amazed at the ap- 
pearance of these “friends”: during his lifetime, some of 
these highly placed members of writers and musicians’ 
unions humiliated him, others he just did not know, never 
met them even. And here it has turned out that friendship 
or mere acquaintanceship with Vysotsky could be presti- 
gious, that these things could lend them weight and stat- 
ure — so why not tell the world all about their great 
friendship with the late lamented Volodya, after all, 
he could no longer protest... 
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Alas, we cannot boast that we were Vysotsky’s friends. 
We were his acquaintances over many years, we worked 
together on the film The Place of the Rendezvous Can't 
Be Changed, we exchanged visits, we argued and consulted 
with each other. We loved everything that Vysotsky did. 
He said that he liked our books. 

Still, we do not dare call our relationship friendship — 
he had too high ideas about that notion. Volodya once 
said jokingly, “Nowadays only people who work together 
can be friends. Or people who live together. There simply 
is no time for all the others.” 

If it was a joke, there was too much truth in it. 


Our family album settled our doubts. In it, we found the 
snapshots of the last few years: our friends, colleagues, 
actors, chessplayers, cosmonauts... And almost no snap- 
shots of Volodya... We were all so young, there was so 
much time before us, that it did not even enter our heads 
that we should take those pictures: time enough for that! 
An eternity before us! 

And then there was no time at all. 

People from newspapers, magazines and almanacs kept 
writing to us: send us some photographs of Vysotsky, 
you're sure to have a few. Send us some unknown poems 
by Vysotsky: you must have them. He dedicated two songs 
to you: let us have the texts of these songs. And please 
write your memoirs... 

It is unbearably sad to write memoirs about Vysotsky: 
this remarkable man died so young! But the people are in- 
terested in all things connected with his name. So we must 
find time to do this, if nothing else... 


It so happened that we first became acquainted with 
Volodya’s father, Semyon Vladimirovich. This strong- 
looking man of great vitality produced a very fine impres- 
sion on us. We said, quite sincerely, that we envied him 
so much: what luck it was to have such a son! Semyon 
Vladimirovich said jokingly: “A chip off the old block!” 
We could feel, though, that deep at heart he was proud 
of his son — and that was in the days when Volodya’s re- 
cords were regarded as almost criminal; besides, they were 
ascribed to all sorts of people, including real criminals. 

We asked Semyon Vladimirovich to give our best 
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regards to his son, to tell him that we were admirers of 
his work. Vysotsky the elder was obviously flattered, 
and promised that he would tell Volodya all about it by 
all means. He was as good as his word: several days later 
Volodya phoned us, and we met. That was the beginning 
of our acquaintanceship. 

Fast-moving, well-built, very lively — though without 
any fussiness — Vysotsky literally radiated charm. It will 
probably be no exaggeration to say that this charm was 
his principal feature as a human personality. Over the 
years that followed we had numerous occasions to find 
that literally all people who had the great luck to know 
him personally succumbed to that charm: it was apparently 
impossible not to fall in love with him forever, once one 
came to know him! 

And it was not an actor’s charm, the desire and ability 
to look attractive; it was a natural quality of his soul. 
When we discussed the principles which Gleb Zheglov 
(the main character in The Place of the Rendezvous 
Can’t Be Changed.— Tr.) followed in his life (“‘When you 
talk to people, smile more often, people like it; listen 
to a person carefully, and try to steer the conversation 
towards himself; to do that, find a subject that is close 
and interesting to him; and you can only do it if you show 
genuine interest for that person...”), Volodya laughed 
uproariously, repeating: “Isn’t it great, I never thought 
about this, never formulated it like this, and yet all my life 
I have behaved precisely along these lines... No I’m really 
the spitting image of Gleb Zheglov!” 


Unfortunately, our meetings were not all that frequent; 
there would usually be some important occasion for getting 
together: either a new publication of ours, or Vysotsky’s 
new part. But he would also sometimes drop in out of the 
blue with his new poems or songs, invariably with his 
red guitar which we dubbed Stradivari. Then a fest for the 
soul would begin: Volodya tuned his guitar and started 
to sing. He sang everything — lyrical songs; ballads, 
humorous songs, everything that he had written between 
our meetings. Also his previous songs, for an encore. We 
were mostly delighted with his new works, but sometimes 
there would be cause for criticism: after all, he worked 
very much, and there is sure to be waste in the workshop 
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of even the greatest of artists. Vysotsky’s attitude towards 
criticism was striking: he listened with great curiosity, 
with an acute and good-natured interest, mostly without 
comment. He would sometimes agree, and only rarely 
argue. In the final versions of the songs, however, those 
which he took to the wider audiences, we saw every once 
in a while revisions prompted by our remarks, and that 
pleased us, since it indicated a trust in our taste. 

Of course, the main thing about our acquaintanceship 
was the conversations. There were discussions, mostly very 
heated ones, of a great number of varied problems ranging 
from politics to literature, to purely everyday matters. 
Vysotsky was an excellent conversationalist, he at once 
charged the discussion with the high energy of his interest 
in the subject. 

Particularly interesting were the conversations about 
politics, mostly domestic politics. People often believe, out 
of a kind of inertia, that Vysotsky was an extreme left- 
winger, and a left-winger of a pro-Western orientation, 
at that. As far as we can say, that was not quite so. First 
and foremost, he was a great patriot in the best sense of 
the word: he loved his land, the people and his city sin- 
cerely and simply, he sensed acutely the links between his 
creative work and the native roots, his dependence on the 
native audiences. This did not interfere, of course, with 
his lively interest in everything that happened in the West, 
especially in politics and culture (he was always very well 
informed); on the personal plane, he was highly pleased 
with the appearance of his LPs abroad, and generally 
with his growing popularity there. For instance, Volodya 
told us, not without pride, that a certain pirating firm re- 
corded illegally, by bribing the sound operator, one of 
his concerts in New York (or it may have been some other 
city in the USA, it’s hard to remember now), and several 
days later sold like pancakes his records without labels, 
with the inscription “Vysotsky Sings”; so he had to buy 
his own disc — a very expensive one. 

But all this was mere byplay, purely human weaknesses. 
His real listeners and admirers lived here in his native 
land, and it was for them that he wrote and sang. He sang 
the truth about our life and the people, the truth about 
the good things and the bad. It was this simple truth that 
irked those whom he called the “grey bureaucratic 
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scum”, against whom he fought every day of his life. 

But even in his most bitingly satirical and devastatingly 
grotesque pieces he remained a kind person; he did not 
want to, and obviously could not, by his very nature, 
charge his poems with the poison of malice. There was 
no malice in him even in the hardest times. And the fury 
with which he spoke of the “grey scum” was sad rather 
than angry... 


In 1976, our novel The Era of Mercy appeared. Follow- 
ing a long-established tradition, we invited ten closest 
friends, colleagues and relatives to celebrate the birth of 
our brain-child — according to the number of the free 
copies of the novel provided by the publishers. Volodya 
Vysotsky, too, came to the Central House of Journalists 
for the occasion. We presented each guest with a copy of 
the novel, with tender inscriptions, and the celebration, 
accompanied by the libations permissible in those times, 
began. That evening, Volodya was out of sorts, he did 
not drink at all. He soon rose to his feet, said something 
censorious about the pleasures of the table being an idle 
waste of time, and declared that he was going home to 
read the book. We were awfully distressed, of course, but 
there was nothing we could do. 

On the following morning we were woken up early by 
a ringing at the door. It was Volodya. 

“Congratulations, brothers, you’ve written a remarkable 
novel!” he announced from the threshold. “I spent all 
night reading it!” 

“Thanks,” we mumbled, with unconcealed amazement. 
‘So you got up so early in the morning to —” 

“Of course! In general, I’m not a lazy lad,” he quoted 
Zheglov. “But that’s not the point.” 

“Well, what is?” 

He slashed at the air. : 

“I’ve come to stake out a claim for Zheglov!” 

“Stake out a —” We were dumbfounded. “What do you 
mean?” 

“What do you mean, ‘what do you mean’? Your Fra... 
is great cinema stuff! And no one is going to play Zheglov 
the way I shall play him!” 

“Really?” one of us said maliciously. “And what’s wrong 
with, say, Sergei Shakurov as Zheglov?” 
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For a moment, Volodya was taken aback. It is ap- 
propriate to remember here that he was uncommonly 
scrupulous about his judgements on other actors — 
exceptionally honest in his attitude towards them. He 
thought a bit, biting his lips, shook his head, and said 
slowly: 

“Shakurov... Well, why not? Manly, handsome... Yes, 
Shakurov could do it. Perhaps as good as myself.” 

We should have been content with that, but we were 
carried away by the game, so we asked: 

“And what about Gubenko? Won’t Gubenko cope with 
Zheglov?” 

Who doesn’t know Gubenko — intelligent, charming, 
manly-looking, and full of plasticity? Volodya froze as if 
struck by thunder. He frowned, obviously confused. He 
stalked about the room, mumbling something to himself. 
Then he stopped and said resolutely: 

“How could I have forgotten about him? Ye-es... Let me 
tell you: Nikolai Gubenko will play the part better than 
me!” He stared at us, a hard, strict scrutiny. 

It was our turn to feel taken aback: we hadn’t expected 
an admission like that. Volodya stood for several seconds 
staring at us severely, then he bent his head to one side, 
exactly as Zheglov would, lifted an eyebrow, and repeated 
emphatically: 

“He will play better than me...” He was silent for a 
while, then smiled and added: “Only you don’t need 
anyone better! What you need is the way / will play Zheg- 
lov!” 

We all burst out laughing. The game was a game, but we 
realised, we felt it in our bones, we were confident that 
Gleb Zheglov would have to be played by Vysotsky, with 
his absolute knowledge of the Zheglov material, the 
environment, the lexicon, and with his ability to express 
it all not only through the outward pattern of the perfor- 
mance but also through his unique mode of speach 
unrivalled in its wealth of intonation. 

In short, he staked out his claim. Preparations for 
producing “great cinema stuff” began. 

The first thing to do was to reach an understanding 
with the TV, the more so that the Odessa Film Studios 
was ready to start working on the film immediately. 
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Together with Alexei Batalov, the prospective director 
of the film, we wrote an application for a TV serial 
in seven parts; that was exactly the length of the film 
which, in our view as well as Vysotsky’s, was needed to 
cover the whole of the literary material. 

The TV people looked very favourably on the project, 
but they only allowed five parts. “They are sure that the 
authors always ask for more than they need,” Volodya 
laughed. “You should have asked for ten parts — and 
you would have got seven!” 

Incidentally, the footage ran into seven parts exactly. 
But there were only five parts in the plan, so the problem 
was solved very simply: we were told to take up the scissors 
and cut out the extra footage — keep it as a souvenir. 
It never entered anyone’s head to revise the plan instead... 

But it was not the size of the future film that was the 
main problem we discussed with Vysotsky. There were two 
pressing issues that had to be settled at once. 

First, there was the question of Vysotsky’s playing in 
the film. The TV people gave us to understand, quite plain- 
ly, that there was no hope of Vysotsky being allowed to 
play in the film, not even some supporting role: “The view 
prevails that it is not expedient to use Vysotsky...” And 
that was exactly what we could not accept! The word we 
gave Volodya was not the only reason: like himself, we 
were absolutely certain that no one would be able to 
play Zheglov the way he would do it. 

We were indignant about that attitude towards Vysot- 
sky — not only the injustice but also the blind senseless- 
ness of it revealed in numerous episodes of that period. 
Digressing somewhat from the story line, we can recall 
one day when Volodya came to us with a draft letter he 
wanted to send to Kosygin, the then Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Volodya wrote that the covered sta- 
dium at Luzhniki stood empty on dozens of nights, 
and he suggested that he could give concerts there on such 
nights. He stressed that he would “stick closely to the ap- 
proved programme, without improvisation”, that is to say, 
he guaranteed that he would only perform those songs that 
were loyal to the regime, loyal even by the standards of 
those days. He rightly predicted that the vast auditorium 
would always be full. “Everyone will profit by the 
scheme,” wrote Vysotsky. “The spectators will get a 
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good concert, I will get creative satisfaction, and the 
state will be able to build another power station with the 
money gained in just one season.. 

These days, there is no need to prove the plain common 
sense of that approach: it was a normal approach of an 
intelligent man of our times. In those times, though, they 
didn’t even bother to answer Vysotsky’s letter. 

But let us go back, to the second problem of the future 
film. The circumstances changed, and Alexei Batalov 
could not start to work on the film at that time, he had 
another job in hand. But neither the TV nor the Odessa 
Studios could wait: planned targets were planned targets. 
So another director had to be found. 

Those were the circumstances in which we had to fight 
our “strategic battles” — and we had to do it together with 
the director. 

But we still could not pick our director, although we 
had a gentlemen’s agreement with the Odessa Studios 
that we had the right to do so. 

One day Volodya, who was terribly anxious about his 
future part, and kept continually in touch, phoned to in- 
vite us to lunch at the Central House of Writers. We 
accepted the invitation with pleasure, and met him early 
in the afternoon on the verandah of the House. 

“T want to introduce you to a friend of mine,” Volodya 
said during lunch. “He is a director of the Odessa Stu- 
dios, Slava Govorukhin. I played in several of his films. 
He loyes The Era of Mercy, he’s positively dreaming 
of screening it. Would you like to meet him? Maybe 
you'll like him.” 

We said we’d meet him. 

At that time we knew nothing about Govorukhin, we 
had not seen any of his films, but when he came and began 
speaking of our novel, we simply melted. That feeling 
must be familiar to many writers: he quoted the Era... 
by the page, he knew it by heart, and he favoured the same 
principles of cinematographic treatment of the material as 
we did. In the end Slava suggested, with some embar- 
rassment, quite understandable in this situation, that we 
choose him, swearing not to change a single word in our 
script without our consent (incidentally, the principal 
stumbling-block in our dealings with directors). 

Vysotsky warmly supported Govorukhin. 
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“You know,” he said, “there are directors who are 
struck by brilliant ideas on the set, so they start maiming 
the script right there and then...” 

“We know,” we sighed bitterly. 

“Now, I can give you my word that Slava is not one of 
these, he’s a serious chap!” 

As God is our witness, we could appreciate Volodya’s 
recommendation; besides, we could see for ourselves 
that Govorukhin was a serious person. 

The alliance took shape, and we began acting together 
with the director now. Our persistence, all kinds of mili- 
tary ruses, and the support of the consultants of the film, 
Generals Nikitin and Samokhvalov, who were then De- 
puty Minister and Chief of Staff of the USSR Interior 
Ministry respectively, carried the day: Vladimir Vysotsky 
was confirmed as Gleb Zheglov. 

At the time when the screening began, we had already 
written scripts for quite a few films, but we had never seen 
anyone work so much and so hard as did Vysotsky. 
Generally speaking, it has been observed that the higher 
an actor’s creative standard, the more conscientiously he 
works. Vysotsky’s diligence both on the set and between the 
shooting periods was amazing. He kept searching and 
thinking — not only about his part but also about the film 
as a whole. We don’t think that the only cause for that 
was his love for his Zheglov and for the story of the film. 
It was rather professionalism of the highest order, the pro- 
fessionalism of an actor and a true man of letters. 

During the shooting, he kept spouting new ideas, sharing 
them with the director and ourselves. He never went a huff 
when these ideas were rejected, and he was radiant, when 
they were accepted. 

We recall our search for an organic cinematographic 
solution of the episode in the cellar. The gangsters took 
Sharapov along as a hostage, and we were absolutely 
at a loss how to get him out of the fix. In the novel, Zheglov 
simply “heard the cry of Sharapov’s soul’: the only place 
where Sharapov could hide from the gangsters was the 
small closet with a thick door. In prose, this kind of 
“heuristic insight” is quite possible. In the cinema, we had 
to find a visual solution. Vysotsky and ourselves, we 
spent hours in search for a way out, until the idea came 
to pin a picture of Sharapov’s beloved on the door 
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of the closet, as a sign that the hiding place was there. 
And there were quite a few of these joint quests and 
solutions. 


People often ask us why Zheglov in the film was gentler 
and more human than Zheglov in the novel. The answer 
is quite simple: despite his love for the character of the 
novel, Volodya simply could not be a_ photographic 
image of that character; he breathed his own personality 
into that character; hence the gentleness and the humanity. 
Thus, when we discussed the plan of one of the last 
episodes of the film — Levchenko’s escape attempt — 
Vysotsky said bitterly: 

“TI just can’t shoot a man in cold blood at five 
paces — and with a mischievous grin, yet, as you have 
it in the novel... There must be something that will force 
me to do it... Let’s think.” 

And it was he who made the suggestion. 

“Supposing Levchenko’s escape is real... Supposing 
he can disappear in another second — then my shooting 
will be somehow justified. Otherwise, I will look just 
like the ‘chap from Vologda’ in my own song: ‘A step aside 
is an escape, the guards will shoot without warning...’” 

So we played the episode like Volodya suggested. 


It takes a long time to screen a serial. Imperceptibly, 
Volodya became the heart and soul of the whole unit. All 
those long months when people get tired, when they 
inevitably get sick and tired of each other, Volodya 
always found a way to diffuse the tensest of situations. 
He would joke, he would try to cheer the people by 
telling a good joke (incidentally, he never told any bad 
ones). If that did not help, he took up his guitar, and 
sang one of his songs, most often a funny one, and the 
people’s faces lit up with a smile, the stresses disappeared, 
and we could go on working. 

That Volodya knew his part to a T went without saying. 
The remarkable thing was that he knew by heart, to the 
“tiniest note”, as he put it, the roles of his partners and of 
all the other characters. He spared neither time nor 
effort rehearsing again and again the episodes in which 
Konkin/Sharapov had to pose as a gangster among 
gangsters in their den, teaching him the criminal lexicon 
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and the intonations, which he knew as good as the 
authors. 

It was a pleasure to see the way Vysotsky treated the 
other actors — respectfully, patiently, and with the great- 
est goodwill, despite his fame that was by that time enor- 
mous. That fame did not spoil him at all, and he treated 
any actor, even someone totally unknown, as his equal. 
Everyone paid him back with fond admiration: it had 
to be seen, the tenderness with which everyone in the 
unit, from the director and the leads down to the most 
modest lights operator, looked at Volodya. And he just 
worked along with all the others — simply and cheerfully, 
patiently and perseveringly. 

He had it tougher than most of the others. For one thing, 
his part was a long one, and not too simple, either; and 
then he could not drop his work at the theatre, or his con- 
certs — he had his hands full, as he put it. Very often, 
right after the end of the day’s shooting at the Odessa Film 
Studios, the studio gates would open, and a police 
car, its siren going, would rush Vysotsky to the last plane 
for Moscow. About an hour or so later, another police 
car would pick him up in Vnukovo (we should mention 
that the USSR Interior Ministry helped him with 
a will), lights blinking, it would tear towards and through 
Moscow to the Taganka Theatre, while Police Captain 
Gleb Zheglov was transformed into Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, before the pedestrians’ eyes, with the aid of the 
makeup woman... 

When the play was over, he had to hurry back to the 
studio; no time to tarry, but the regular flight had already 
taken off for Odessa. A transport plane would do just as 
well, or an Air Force anything, not to wreck the next 
day’s shooting... 


...Vysotsky’s songs in films. Many people were amazed 
that The Place of the Rendezvous..., a long TV film in 
which Vysotsky played the lead, had not one single song for 
him to sing. 

It was like this. Originally, all of us — the authors, 
the director, Vysotsky himself — would not dream of let- 
ting the film appear without a few new songs from Volo- 
dya. 

So he began writing them, he made a few rough notes 
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(it was assumed that there would be one song for each of 
the five parts), but one day, as we were walking in the 
morning through the large park of the Odessa Studios 
before the day’s shooting, Volodya said: 

“Boys, I have some awful doubts... About the songs...” 

We did not quite see what he was driving at, at first. 

“Look, the action is set in the last months of 1945,” 
Volodya continued. “It’s all about detective Zheglov and 
his group. It’s easy for me to turn into Zheglov, 
I just become Zheglov, believe me... I guess the audiences 
will also see no one but Zheglov before them. Imagine, 
though, that I’m taking up my guitar, that I start sing- 
ing... Aren’t you afraid that we’ll destroy the image? I’m 
afraid that the people may see it as a Vysotsky concert 
number, and my character will split into two. Do we want 
that?” 

After a turbulent discussion we had to admit that he was 
right, though we were awfully sorry, having got ac- 
customed to the idea of having a few of Vysotsky’s songs 
connected with our film. Alas, he was dead right; however 
great his love for the new brain-child might be, Volodya 
always retained a sober professional view of the proportion 
between the necessary and the redundant in a film. 

It is no accident that we stress here his love for his work, 
for the Zheglov character; Volodya did not merely reveal 
his enthusiasm during the shooting of the film — he 
proved the strength of that enthusiasm later. 

When we were halfway through the shooting period, 
Volodya suddenly said to us: 

“Look here, brothers, you have absolutely no right to 
abandon Gleb Zheglov...” 

At first, we did not see what he meant. It turned out that 
he was nursing an idea for a sequel to The Place of the 
Rendezvous... in which the main character would, of 
course, be Zheglov played by himself. He even had certain 
ideas for the story line, which he immediately outlined 
to us. The ideas were interesting, but we could not 
accept his suggestion, not at that time, at any rate, for we 
had other plans and other obligations: a great deal of work 
would have to be done on a new novel that we had 
embarked upon. Without rejecting the idea, we therefore 
tried to put off its realisation. But we reckoned without 
Vysotsky. He resolutely rejected our tepid objections, 
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proving to us that we simply had to “give to the people 
what belonged to them in all justice — Zheglov and his 
story”. Having begun in this vein, Vysotsky returned to 
the subject again and again whenever we met, each time 
finding new arguments. ‘I'll persuade you whatever it may 
cost me,” he said. ‘We must go on with Zheglov.” 

The more stubborn we got, the more varied were Vo- 
lodya’s methods of attack; he used both the carrot and the 
stick, now taking us to task, now praising us immoderate- 
ly. We still stuck to our guns, although on the quiet we 
were beginning to think out the literary aspects of his 
idea. 

One day he came to our place with a guitar and said, 
“T’ve written some new songs. Would you like to hear 
them?” Who would refuse to listen to Vysotsky? And 
Volodya started to sing. 


Arkady and Georgi Vainer, 

Salaam to you, you and your art. 

I guess there can be nothing finer — 
You know the Penal Code by heart... 


And so.on and so forth, the whole of the long and funny 
song about the Vainer brothers, so widely known now. 
Naturally we listened to it with the greatest pleasure and 
immediately recorded it. Volodya sang the other one, too 
and it was also about us. Volodya even called it The Song 
about Vainerism. 

Thus we found out how pleasant it was when people 
wrote a song about one. It was doubly pleasant when there 
were two songs. And absolutely delightful when. they 
were written and performed by Vladimir Vysotsky... 

There was one thing we could do: write a song about 
Zheglov. So we surrendered. 

We settled the details on that same day, and soon we 
began work on a script for a six-part TV serial, a sequel 
to The Place of the Rendezvous..., the whole to be called 
The Era of Mercy. 

Alas, that work would never be completed: we were 
halfway through when the terrible news of Volodya’s 
death came. 

Of course, we could not imagine any other Zheglov, 
than Zheglov/Vysotsky. We couldn’t and we would not. 
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He was totally of this world. Incredibly curious, 
he could not be indifferent to anything in the world, 
he was interested in everything — the world of things 
and the world of processes: the design of the Mercedes 
and the organisation of medical care in the state of 
New York, hypotheses of cosmogony and the price of 
sausage. He travelled a great deal and he saw a great 
deal, both in this country and abroad. He was never 
a mere observer but always a participant, even if it 
was sometimes in his mind only. He brought back 
innumerable impressions from his trips, and many of these 
were later forged into poetic lines. He spent just a 
few days in the Urals, and when he came back, he was 
full of stories about the interesting life of gold-diggers, 
and some time later he produced the amazing About the 
Vacha River, awfully funny, very musical, and in its 
own way very touching. 

He was an uncommonly communicative man, he greedi- 
ly absorbed the impressions of his new acquaintances, 
he willingly talked with them, argued with them, but never 
slapped them down: despite his incredible popularity, he 
retained his natural simplicity, and the virus of stardom 
missed him. 

The only thing that Volodya did about his fame was 
ridicule it. 

“So [m sitting quietly in a corner of the restaurant, 
having lunch. Now this chap comes up to my table — 
young, good-looking, built as a safe. He looks at me 
suspiciously, then, bingo! he gives me one big bear hug, 
lifts me with my chair, practically, and kisses me 
most warmly: ‘Volodechka, dearest, isn’t it great, meeting 
you like this... So we sit down and talk awhile, and 
then I pluck up my courage and say, ‘Look, mate, 
I can’t remember for the moment, just where it was 
that we met first?? The chap is honestly amazed: 
‘How could you have forgotten? You came to Kemerovo, 
right? You gave a concert at the House of Culture, 
remember?’ ‘Well, yes, I do —’. ‘So who was it in the 
third row, next to the aisle? Me, that’s who... I clapped 
louder than anyone elsel...’” 

Well, that was the reverse side of popularity. But 
there was also the good side. 

One day, as we talked in Peredelkino with Chinghiz 
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Aitmatov, a very fine and interesting conversationalist 
in his own right, we mentioned in passing that Marina 
Vlady and Vysotsky would soon be visiting with us. 
Chinghiz was fired with the idea of meeting Vysotsky: 
“Boys, introduce me please! I’ve heard so much about 
him, I like ever so much what he does, and I have 
never met him.” 

We introduced them to each other with the greatest 
pleasure, of course, and everybody profited from that 
acquaintanceship, the party was even more interesting 
than usual, for their opposite temperaments clashed: 
quick and explosive Volodya against the slow-moving, 
even somewhat heavy, solid Chinghiz. This difference 
in a conversation between very honest and very intelli- 
gent men is always fruitful. I remember that Chinghiz 
started an argument about the cycle of Vysotsky’s 
underworld songs, expressing the view that the criminals 
in those songs were too ennobled and idealised. “A 
criminal is always a rat,” said Aitmatov with total 
conviction “He knows neither shame nor conscience, he 
can betray his best friend. And in your songs they 
are sometimes — well, almost chivalrous.” 

Volodya argued that there were examples of true 
friendship even among the worst criminals, but in the 
end he gave in: “You see, Chinghiz, you mustn’t take 
all this too literally. ‘Criminal’ songs — that’s a whole 
genre; it’s sentimental, melodramatic, but very sincere. 
Whatever you might say, my songs are stylisations. It’s 
a form in which, I hope, I was able to convey very 
simple and very sincere human feelings, characters and 
conflicts. In a ‘serious’ song, the things I talk about 
might sound, well, a bit false,” Volodya smiled here. 
“And these songs are parables or, to put it even plainer, 
fairytales, simple and honest...” 

They spent a long time talking and arguing, to the 
accompaniment of the tooting of the toy car which Mari- 
na’s youngest son drove around the flat all the evening; 
from time to time he would stop to talk to Volodya in 
French, tenderly hugging him. 

Later Volodya sang. Really, even as we listen to the 
recording these days, we have the impression that he 
had never sung so well, with such abandon, emotion and 
pleasure. Apples of Paradise, The Old House, Customs 
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House, A Trip Abroad. Honestly, we believed that at 
our flat Volodya sang better than anywhere else, he 
felt more relaxed and cheerful, and enjoyed himself 
more. We cannot really insist on this of course, for, 
as the Russian proverb has it, every sandpiper praises 
its own marsh. 

At parting, Volodya said very sincerely: ‘“Arkasha, 
Zhora, thank you so much for Chinghiz. It was your 
gift to me today —I have wanted so much to meet 
him for a long time... Now we'll all be friends 
together...” 

Alas, this too proved to be a dream that never came 
true. 


It’s terribly sad when dreams, especially dreams that 
could easily become true, are not realised. Vladimir 
Vysotsky lived through a great many happy moments, 
but he must have known more bitterness than happiness. 
He had certain sore spots, and one of them was his 
great desire, probably a naive one, to become a member 
of the Writers’ Union. What’s another hecatomb to Zeus, 
one would have thought? What’s formal membership in 
the literary union to Vysotsky who was crowned with 
the laurels of the whole people’s admiration — laurels 
which, incidentally, very few writers can boast of? 

Of course, it would be useful to recall here what 
Vysotky was in formal terms: he had no rewards and 
no titles, he was an ordinary actor of an ordinary, 
though highly popular, theatre; he was at the very 
bottom of the theatrical hierarchy, an actor with a pitiful 
salary, “not a member of anything”, as Volodya put 
it, smiling bitterly. 

His desire may have been somewhat childish: to the 
very end, there was a wonderful air of boyishness 
about that serious and intelligent man, a real man. 

It may also be that the entire environment in which 
he lived induced a certain lack of confidence in his 
own poetic talent — who knows? This is quite possible. 
We were present at a conversation between Vysotsky 
and a very prominent poet — and a very talented one, 
in our view — who condescendingly explained, from his 
Olympian heights, the difference between verse and texts 
of songs, even if they were the very best texts. Volodya 
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listened to him, teeth clenched; he did not argue, he did 
not make a single objection, he simply put his poems 
back in the folder. But we couldn’t stand it, we blew 
up, and although we are no poets at all, we told the 
great master just where he got off, with his snobbishness 
and arrogance. But our intervention was not professional, 
and the poet merely patted our shoulders condescendingly, 
as he had Volodya’s. 

His authority did not convince us, though; we believed 
then, as we believe now, that literary critics and histo- 
rians, and poets themselves, will yet put in a professional 
word in defence of the remarkable and unique master 
whose work marked, in our view, a whole epoch in 
contemporary Russian Soviet poetry. 

Everybody is speaking about it now. No one wanted to, 
then. Not even the famous poets who now turn out to 
have been Volodya’s best friends... He did not live to win 
his more respectable brethren’s recognition; only millions 
of people at his funeral, and his tomb that stands like 
a hill of ever blooming flowers, forced them to pay 
attention to, and recognise, his remarkable gift. It was 
already after his death that Vysotsky wes awarded 
the prize for the best male role in the TV serial The 
Place of the Rendezvous Can’t Be Changed at the 
All-Union Festival in Baku; it was also posthumously 
that his first book of poems was published — and even 
that one did not include some of his best works; 
it was also posthumously that the first normal-size LP of 
Vysotsky’s songs was issued, a planet was called by 
his name, and the USSR State Prize for the part of 
Zheglov, awarded him; this book will also appear post- 
humously. 

All this should have happened during his life. 

This may prove a lesson to all of us. Indeed, what 
does a genius need for happiness? Only love, and a little 
human gratitude... 


We had so many conversations with Volodya, so many 
arguments and heart to heart talks; there were quite a few 
personal nuances in our relationship, and episodes from 
our personal life involving him. All this must of course 
be interesting to his admirers. 

But there must be a sense of proportion about any 
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reminiscences about the people who are no longer with 
us. As Vysotsky himself wrote: 


I hate when people peer over my shoulder 
And crane their necks to try to read my mail. 


So we shall stop here, too, having paid the tribute 
of our love and respect to this remarkable artist — poet, 
musician, singer, actor — whose principal talent was, and 
will eternally be, the talent of being human. 


Vladimir Vysotsky giving a concert 


Vysotsky, his father and 
step-mother. Germany, 
1948 


Vysotsky in Eberswalde. 
1948 


Vladimir Vysotsky and 
his mother, Nina 
Maximovna. 
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Vysotsky in the village of Valentinovka. 
1951 


Vysotsky and his friends at the 
Exhibition of the Achievements of the 
National Economy. 1954. On the left: 
Vladimir Akimov 


Vysotsky and his wife Iza. 1957 


Vysotsky as Galileo in Bertolt Brecht’s 
Life of Galileo 


Vysotsky and Valery Zolotukhin. The 
first years of the Taganka Theatre 


Vysotsky as Khlopusha in Pugachov 
after Sergei Yesenin 


Vysotsky as Kerensky in John Reed’s 
Ten Days That Shook the World 


Vysotsky as Svidrigailov in 
Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment. 


Vysotsky as Hamlet 
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Vysotsky and Yuri Lyubimov 


Vysotsky as Lopakhin in Cherry 
Orchard after Anton Chekhov 


After a performance 


Vladimir Vysotsky in the films: 


713 Requests Permission to Land 
Leave of Absence 


Two Buddies Served 


How Czar Peter Had His Blackamoor 
Married 


Little Tragedies 


| The Bad Good Man 


Master of the Taiga 


The Place of the Rendezvous Can't Be 
Changed 


Vysotsky and Bulat Okudzava 


Vysotsky and artist Mikhail Shemyakin 


In Mexico 


In the gold fields. Visiting with Vadim 
Tumanov 


A housewarming party in Malaya 
Gruzinskaya. 1975 


Vysotsky and Marina Vlady 
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Brief Notes on the Authors 


Bella Akhmadulina — Soviet poet; at one time, a member of the 
artistic council of the Taganka Theatre of Drama and Comedy. 

Vladimir Akimov (b. 1937) — scriptwriter; a friend of Vladimir Vy- 
sotsky. 

Vladimir Beekman (b. 1929) — Soviet Estonian writer. 

Andrei Dementyev (b. 1928) — Soviet poet; editor-in-chief of the 
Yunost magazine. 

Alla Demidova — theatre and film actress; Vysotsky’s partner over 
many years in Taganka productions. 

Alexander Gorodnitsky (b. 1933) — Dr. Sc. (Geology and Minera- 
logy); one of the originators of the genre of the Soviet “author's 
song”. 

Joseph Heifitz (b. 1905) — Soviet film director; he made the films 
One of Us (1975) and The Bad Good Man (1973) in which 
Vysotsky played. 

Igor Kokhanovsky (b. 1938) — Soviet poet, a friend of Vysotsky 
in his youth. 

Lyubomir Levchev (b. 1935) — Bulgarian poet, head of the Writers’ 
Union of Bulgaria. 

Bulat Okudzhava (b. 1924) — Soviet writer and poet; one of the found- 
ers of the genre of ‘“author’s song” in the Soviet Union; 
at one time a member of the artistic council of the Taganka Theatre. 

Gennady Poloka (b. 1930) — Soviet film director; in 1967, he directed 
the film The Intervention in which Vladimir Vysotsky played. 

David Samoilov (b. 1920) — Soviet poet, one of the authors of 
the scenic composition The Fallen and the Living in which 
Vysotsky appeared more than 700 times. Samoilov was a member 
of the artistic council of the Taganka Theatre. 

Mikhail Shemyakin (b. 1940) — Russian artist; since 1971, he has lived 
first in France, then in the USA; a close friend of Vysotsky’s 
last years. 

Yuri Trifonov (1925-1981) — Soviet writer. 

Vadim Tumanov (b. 1927) — head of a gold-diggers’ team; a close 
friend of Vysotsky. 

Mikhail Ulyanov (b. 1927) — film and theatre actor. 

Arkady (b. 1931) and Georgi (b. 1938) Vainer — Soviet writers, 
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authors of the screenplay for the TV serial The Place of the 
Rendezvous Can't Be Changed (1979). 

Andrei Voznesensky (b. 1933) — Soviet poet; author of a number 
of scenic compositions for the Taganka Theatre. 

lza Vysotskaya — the poet's first wife; a theatre actress. 

Yevgeny Yevtushenko (b. 1933) — Soviet poet. 

Valery Zolotukhin (b. 1941) — theatre and film actor, Vysotsky’s 
partner in many films and drama productions. 


The texts of the poems published here are the result of A. Ye. 
Krylov’s work on all the sources available at this date (January 
1988): the author’s MSS and tape-recordings, publications during his 
lifetime, and so on. As a rule, they are final variants approved 
by the author, and reflect most fully the author's will. 


On My Song Writing 
' The text was written by Vysotsky in the early 1970s as notes for 
a talk. 


N.M. Vysotskaya, “Kindness Was His Main Character Trait” 
Ogonyok, 1986, No. 38. 


S. V. Vysotsky, “That’s What My Son Was Like” 
Argumenty i fakty, 1987, No. 3. 


Iza Vysotskaya, “Life Was Wonderful When Volodya Was Alive” 
Studenchesky meridian, 1987, No. 12. 

' Foma Gordeyev (1899) — a novel by Maxim Gorky (1868-1936). 
2 Oleg Borisov (b. 1929) — Soviet actor. 

> Uncle Vanya (1897) —a play by Anton Chekhov (1860-1904). 


The Father Through the Eyes of the Son. An Interview with N. Vy- 
sotsky 
Argumenty i fakty, 1987, No. 51. 


Marina Vlady, “I’m Living Thanks to You...” 
Ogonyok, 1987, No. 47. 


Vladimir Akimov, Volodya (The Years of His Youth) 

Written in 1987 for the present collection. 

' Works by Fyodor Dostoyevsky (1821-1881). 

2 A novel by Mikhail Sholokhov (1905-1984). 

3 A novel by Alexei Tolstoy (1882/83-1945). 

+ A novel by Alexander Stepanov, a Russian Soviet writer (1892- 
1965). : 

A novel by the Russian Soviet writer Vyacheslav Shishkov (1873- 
1945). 

A sci-fi novel by Alexei Tolstoy. 


” Mikhail Shchepkin (1788-1863) — Russian actor, founder of realism 
in Russian scenic art, reformer of the Russian theatre. 

8 Maria Yermolova (1853-1928) — Russian actress, a major figure 
in Russian theatrical art. 


Igor Kokhanovsky, The Beginning 
Written in 1987 for the present collection. Abridged. 


Vadim Tumanov, Life Without Lying 

Ogonyok, 1987, No. 4. Expanded for the present collection. 

' Nikolai Nekrasov (1821-1877/78) — Russian poet. In 1847-1866, 
editor and publisher of Sovremennik, a magazine which spread 
revolutionary and democratic ideas and realistic aesthetics. 

? A literary-artistic and socio-political monthly. 


Mikhail Shemyakin, About Volodya (The Last Years) 
Written in 1987 for the present collection. 


Bella Akhmadulina, A Word about Vysotsky 
Sovetsky ekran, 1987, No. 10. 


Mikhail Ulyanov, “He Lived Like He Sang...” 
Teatr, 1987, No. 5. 


Alla Demidova, “He Wrote the Way He Lived...” 
Literaturnoye obozreniye, 1987, No. 1. 
' Tlya Averbakh (1934-1986) — Soviet director, and scriptwriter 


Valery Zolotukhin, “It Was Like I Said, or A Study in an Unstable 
Vowel” 
Ogonyok, 1986, No. 28. 


Yuri Trifonov, A Few Lines about Vladimir Vysotsky 
The reminiscences were written in 1980; they were discovered in the 
writer’s archives after his death. 


David Samoilov, My Acquaintanceship with Vysotsky 

Written for the present collection in 1987. 

' Yekaterina Furtseva (1910-1974) — the then Minister of Culture. 
? Boris Slutsky (1919-1986) and Alexander Mezhirov (b. 1923) — 
_ Soviet poets. 

> The Day of Poetry — a yearbook of verse. 


Gennady Poloka, “He Quickly Shook Off the Burden of Each De- 
feat...” 

Avrora, 1987, No. 8. The memoirs were expanded for the present 
collection. 


Joseph Heifitz, Two Films with Vysotsky 
Written in 1987 for the present collection. 


The Vainer Brothers, Notes about Vladimir Vysotsky 
Written in 1987 for the present. collection. 


REQUEST TO READERS 


Progress Publishers would be glad to have your 
opinion of this book, its translation and design 
and any suggestions you may have for future pub- 
lications. 

Please send all your comments to 17, Zubovsky 
Boulevard, Moscow, USSR. 


memoirs and biographies 


How | will end, when | have sung my fill, 

| cannot say, nor will | even try. 

There is one thing, though, that | know full well: 
| want to live—and | will hate to die. 


I'll twist my neck out of the silver collar 

Or I'll bite through the gold-encrusted chain, 
I'll clear the fence, fall on a thorn and holler, 
Rip up my sides, and fly through wind and rain! 


Vladimir Vysotsky 


“| believe Vysotsky’s fate to be perfect, complete and happy, 
for it is impossible to make any revisions in it. He was 
undoubtedly guarded by a star of his own, and he faced it 
with a clear conscience. 


Bella Akhmadulina 


“‘He was the flower of our land, of our people and times. 
He was a flower that might not have looked exquisite but 
had stunning fragrance. He stuck like a thistle in the hearts 
of the people who were so much in need of literature, 
minstrels, actors, poets.” 


Mikhail Ulyanov 
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